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THE MUSICAL 


RTISTS of America! Greeting! 
In this the Third Section of the 
National Edition of THE MUSICAL 


COURIER the patriotic struggle for 
the advancement of our musicians has been main- 
tained with that fortitude, virility and stern justice 
which crowned the two preceding Sections with 
success and glory. In the following pages the 
analysis of the musical situation may be found. It 
is needless to say that these pages have been 
prepared with deliberation and care. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has now taken a 
bird’s-eye view of the complete, perplexing subject of 
music in America, and with that surety of touch 
which characterizes all its efforts has revealed 
those hidden evils which have so long preyed 
unseen upon the very heart of the art situation. 
The relation of local artist to local artist, of the 
foreigner to the American, of one community to 
another, has been taken up, weighed, dissected, 
and the one direct remedy has been suggested. 

The struggle for the Nationalization of Music 
in America, which has been’ the watchword of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER during its twenty 
years of almost superhumanly active existence, 
has here been maintained. 

The situation has been swept at a_ glance. 
New York speaks to San Francisco, while the 
musician of the North once more is enabled to 
behold the achievements of his Southern brother. 
This triumphant result has before been obtained 
by the two preceding sections of this great en- 
terprise, the greatest known to music journalism— 
the National Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


To those conversant with the inquisitive side 
of the American character it seems little short 
of marvelous that our country has so long re- 
mained in ignorance of its own accomplishments ; 
of its own resources; its fertile soil and vigorous 
art creating elements. We who have always 
been among the first to discover and appreciate 
the bounteous fruit of other nations have been 
Strangely reluctant to appreciate our own. 

It must not seem ungracious that in_ this 
announcement a few apparently harsh truths are 
touched upon lightly and apologetically, for it must 
be remembered that this National Edition is an 
American artistic searchlight which illuminates 
and reveals with equal brilliancy and impartiality 
situations pleasant or the reverse. Only by view- 
ing the comprehensive subject from such a lofty, 
even majestic viewpoint, a viewpoint leagues above 
localism, or even in one sense of the word 
patriotism, can progress be secured and assured ; 
it is progress to which we look for salvation. 


Since the inception of the nation there have 
been elements in the American character which 
have retarded a vigorous, spontaneous art growth. 
These elements have been partly the result of 
Puritanism; partly of deprivation: partly, we must 
say it, of lethargy. That the music field has lain 
fallow so long is probably our greatest strength, 
for now the tender shoots of newly planted seed 
are appearing in all directions in profusion with a 
health and graceful vigor which augur well for 
the immediate future. It is no bombastic boast, 
nor yet an egotistic assertion, when we say with 
emotion and pride that most of the seed now 
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growing so vigorously throughout America was 
planted by THE MUSICAL COURIER, which alone 
and unaided compelled America in its commercial 
race to stop and consider seriously its art position 
and its musicians. 

The evil of the constant importation of mediocre 
but mercenary foreigners; the insidious poison of 
local friction among factions, which to promote the 
growth of indigenous art should work in_ perfect 
accord; the evils of provincialism; the  para- 
lyzing effect of one community jealous of 
another, mistaking jealousy for the wholesome 
stimulus of good-natured competition; the strife 
of individual against individual; the apathy of the 
state, which has refused to recognize its enormous, 
unperformed duty to the art and artists of the 
nation; the almost criminal lethargy of the press 
in all matters pertaining to the fine arts; the ten- 
dency of the people themselves to grow apathetic 
in the face of so many apparently insurmountable 
difficulties; all these evils have been sternly re- 
vealed, some forever removed, the life of others 
threatened, by the unaided, persistent efforts of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

But the value of such a journalistic enterprise 
as this must not be belittled. Ardently as THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has’ wrought ffor art in 
America, it has not done so with the desire to 
build around our country a wall which should 


exclude our artistic colleagues from all other 
portions of the world. On the contrary, their 
presence among us is not only desired but courted, 
one serious objection to their appearance among 
us being the fact that our own art has not as 
yet received respectful consideration from them. 
America will not isolate itself; it is open to all; 
but now and forever it has grown to an artistic 
level where its productions must receive from all 
nations dignified, serious consideration. Even as 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has struggled for art in 
America it has struggled for the best and most 
truthful in universal art, for it is only by the 
broadest of viewpoints, the most unlimited tol- 
eration, that the art of a nation, especially a 
young nation, is kept from becoming narrow; 
from growing one-sided and commonplace; from 
- falling into what might be termed a national rut. 

The struggle has been a long and a fierce 
one, and has not always received assistance where 
assistance could most naturally be expected, or, 
logically, consistently demanded. Our efforts have 
been crowned with conspicuous, gratifying success; 
but not yet has the nation been entirely awakened 


to a recognition of its own consciousness. It is 
still drowsy as from an opiate, still uncertain in its 
endeavor to come into a complete cognizance of its 
rapidly growing, young art world. It is but a 
question of a few years when the battle will be 
won, for already a _ subterranean commotion, a 
natural disturbance is being felt in all portions of 
the country, which indicates to those who can un- 
derstand its significance that the American art 
world is rousing itself and preparing for mighty 
action. Itis calling together its composers; search- 
ing for and carefully analyzing its reproductive 
artists; it is sometimes almost .iconoclastic in its 
incisive methods of tolerating only the meritorious 
and annihilating the commonplace. 


It is this movement which THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has struggled so desperately to incite 
and animate. It has succeeded. Its efforts are 
now receiving enthusiastic support from every mu- 
Sician and society of note, not only in America but 
also in Europe, where the justice of the cause is 
keenly, sympathetically felt. 

In this Third great Section of the National Edition 
the work of amalgamation, of organization, is well 
advanced. 


From the general outline of the First Section 
the almost inexhaustible subject was brought down 
to the Second Section, which in turn is now. nar- 
rowed down to the finest details and minute items 
of importance bearing upon the one great regime. 
Nothing has been overlooked. We have sought to 
bring into the boldest relief every detail which could 
even by the most circuitous route have bearing 
upon the general proposition—the Nationalization of 
American Music. The sincerity of the effort already 
assures the same success which has made of the 
first two Sections epochs not only in journalism, 
but in Art and Music as well. 


By the Nationalization of Music universal art 
is meant, for one is a component part of the other. 
There can be no_ universal art unless American 
Music is represented, and there can be no Na- 
tionalization of Music unless universal art enters 
into it. It will result in a well poised, well con- 
structed, balanced whole. 

With a just pride we view our achievements; 
the loyalty with which we strove for so many 
years to consummate this end, now assured; with 
a thrill of gratitude that we have been enabled to 
accomplish so much for the cause most dear to us, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER brings this announcement 
to a close. 
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5) ES Conservyatoires Nationaux, les Académies Na- 
cS tionales, les écoles spéciales pour la formation des 
professeurs de musique, ‘et Jes examens pour ceux qui se 
destinent @ la carriére musicale, sont les moyens essentiels 


pour le développement de l’art musical d’une République 


| ATIONAL conservatories, national opera, normal 
‘4 schools for the preparation of music teachers and 
examination of those who propose to follow a musical ca 


reer are the essential means for the development of the mu 


sical art of a republic 
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aA Message from France 


fo the 


United States 


through 
Ohe Wusical Courier 


WELIEVED in and appreciated at home are the 
and intentions of Tue Musica Courier. 

} It is also highly gratifying to record the un- 
B® qualified sympathy of the art dignitaries abroad 


| = as to the course pursued by the paper as an 
)  »<>\) exponent of national musical activity. We present 
)\ Se our readers in this edition with the portraits of the 
highest art authorities in France, perhaps in Europe, 
perhaps in the world to-day, together with a résumé of 
their creed as to the essential means for Art advancement 

in a country. 

These photographs and autographs have been given by these 
gentlemen specially for the Third Section of Tue Musicar 
Courier’s National Edition after due examination of the previous 
editions, and as evidence of their sympathy and esteem for the 
movement of Art in the United States, as represented in these 
editions. 

It is with just pride that this tribute of foreign Art courtesy 
goes in between the covers of the United Editions, a_ historic 
monument to American Art tendency at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

We are devoutly grateful to these distinguished French 
leaders who thus extend to us their hands. In the name of 
American Art we thank them, and as earnest of our gratitude we 
shall redouble our efforts toward accomplishing the ends proposed 


in their valuable and welcome Art message. 


Epirors THe Musicat Courier. 
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Musical Relations Between 


france and the United States. 


es N the Second Section of the National Edition of THe 
Musica Courter was a treatment of the artistic re- 
BE KE lations between France and the United States, and an 
outline of the part our country should take in 

cementing those relations. 
G><¢ ert The first move, because the most important and 
““J_necessary, should be that toward the French language, 

i 3 '» as an example of what might be done toward all lan- 

guages later on. 

a) | ae It is the greatest wonder that in a country of as 

7 {¥ much enterprise, especially educational enterprise, a 
Vo few educators do not take hold of the subject of language 

* as a feature of general education. 
Every day the demand grows more imperative for the 
practical knowledge of various languages. Yet, aside from 
the little bit of top dressing more or less given by each country 
to its own, all instruction in the verbal means of expressing ideas is left to 
pure hazard. The field of instruction in speech is left wholly in the hands 
of self-created instructors, for the most part utterly ignorant of the first 
principles of teaching. People desirous of learning a new language are 
exploited by a set of people wholly irresponsible, and for the most part 
wholly incapable to do more than speak the language they attempt to 
impart. The loss of time and money, the discouragement in well doing, and 
the abortive results which are only too universal, speak eloquently the folly 

of the course pursued. 

Time was when this had no importance. Countries lived independent 
of each other, comparatively. The taking up of a language not one’s own 
was a personal idea, a luxury and the result of a special instinct in the mind 
of a few individuals. 

To-day this is changed; the number of people who are not obliged by 
the new order of progress to communicate with foreigners is comparatively 
small. How communicate with them without knowing their language? 

In to-day’s peculiar march of progress, countries are fairly melting into 
each other’s arms, voluntarily or otherwise. Ordinary living, trade, society, 
diplomacy, politics, art, science and letters are unconsciously weaving the 
threads of internationality. Interchange is forced upon the nations, whether 
they will or no, by a force stronger than they. Language must be learned. 


A, 


* * 


The United States, of all the nations, is the one to first and best appre- 
ciate this fact, for the people of the United States are the vanguard of the 
new order of civilization. They are the searchers, the travelers, the in- 
ventors, the audacious spirits who bow to no order, conventionality or 
tradition which binds or restrains—progress. It is their nature, their blood, 
their Karma, their business on the earth. They cannot escape it. They 
know how things are on the whole earth, while others dream or imagine 
or remam in ignorance. For they travel, they read, they write, they go, 
they examine, they open up resource. They create new worlds for them- 
selves by creating new possibilities. 

But in all this, language is the first and most necessary tool. It is 
the means, the necessity, the medium in the march, alongside of bread. 

The United States has been the first to systematize education, to make 
a royal force, an irresistible power of that grandest thing in all creation, the 
development and feeding of a free mentality. There is no education of any 
people in any nation under heaven to-day that can compare with that of the 
United States, in breadth, in depth, in liberty. 

I doff my hat to neither church nor politics. I get on my knees before 
our public school system as the means of humanity’s progression. The 
system is based on inspiration, the methods used in carrying it out are noth- 
ing short of marvelous. 

Since then the States it is which has the comprehension in the 
case of language, and since it is the States which has the means for system- 
atizing and vitalizing the instruction in it, it is to the States that we must 
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look for the first big, well planned, organized means for language in- 
struction. 

So firmly have I come to this conclusion by the careful study of French 
in Paris, that I have renounced all thought upon the subject and all 
hope concerning it, until 1 know that we have taken the subject to heart 
and its proper prosecution in hand. 

This does not say that American instructors must undertake the teaching 
of French totheir countrypeople. That is something that, with all their 
other qualities and abilities, can never come to them, for the reason that 

NO ONE BUT A NATIVE CAN EVER TEACH HIS LANGUAGE. 

No one but a French person can ever teach French, none but an Italian 
Italian, none but a Spaniard Spanish, and so on. This is indisputable, in- 
contestable and unchangeable. No fluency, no familiarity with literature, no 
length of residence ever makes it possible for any but an indigeéne of the soil 
and blood of a country to teach the language of that country. 

An American can never teach French. Bnt an American can teach a 
French person how to teach French ; something which they, the natives them- 
selves, know absolutely nothing about. 

For the American is analytic, practical and inventive by nature, and 
strongly pedagogic by training, owing to the influence of the public school 
system, which is graven upon the nation. 


American system of instruction was never more needed in the prosecu- 
tion of a subject than in the teaching of French in Paris. The great wonder 
is that a few organizers of educational movement, of which our country is 
full, do not come over here and organize an establishment based upon cor- 
rect principles and destined to produce results never yet achieved. 

The deplorable fact that in all those years no one has ever been taught 
French in Paris ought surely be tempting to the American mind. The fact 
that the acquisition of a language is an ordinary mechanical matter, more 
possible, more easy and more certain of achievement than any school study, 
ought to tempt invention and enterprise, and the innate love of perfection in 
the instinct of any trained instructor ought to finish the task of inducement. 


What is wanted first of all is a headquarters, a siege central, which shall 
be known and which shall occupy itself with the bringing of teachers and 
pupils together. 

As it is, both are in poverty; one for money, one for instruction, and 
neither can find the other except by a miracle. All sorts of self-constituted 
teachers abound, and pupils who come here without the faintest conception as 
to what is necessary to do, stumble upon these as one stumbles upon good or 
bad luck in playing cards. There is no definite headquarters, no lighthouse 
no indication, no fixed establishment, where everything is done right from 
beginning to the end by the straight and direct road with success at the end. 
No place, absolutely none! 

Next, in this headquarters should be an authority that should dictate to 
the pupils, instead of allowing each individual pupil to dictate. In our schools 
no one questions the course of procedure. It is fixed as the pyramids by au- 
thority, after the best known laws. Pupils have nothing to say in the matter 
whatever. They are led to success by the power higher than they. There is 
no reason why the acquirement of French should be subject to manipulation 
different from that used in arithmetic, geography or history. Yet the general 
cry in Paris is: 

“Well, it is their own fault. These Americans, they won't study se- 
riously ; they have their own ideas, and insist upon them. We must follow 
those ideas, or lose the pupils to some teacher who will !”’ 

And this is a true diagnosis of the malady. But what a mortal malady 
for success in the study! Who could bring anything to perfection under 
such conditions? And these are the conditions. They must be changed. 

If pupils wince under authority, so much the better for the subject. If 
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all art technicality were hedged about by judicious authority the field would 
be at once winnowed of three-quarters of all this mass of mediocrity, of un- 
suitable and harmful material, which now encumbers the ground, and which 
makes it so difficult for the really endowed and convinced to make headway. 
What is the use of wasting time going over a road that does not lead to the 
destination aimed at? 

And this is what is being done every day. 


* * * 


Then there should be some means of selection of the natives, who, while 
possessing a correct knowledge of their language, may yet possess little or no 
fitness for imparting it. 

It is simply outrageous that any shoemaker’s daughter or dressmaker’s 
sister can take hold of our girls coming off the boat into France, and take 
their money and time for a year, two years, three years, without giving one 
correct French phrase in return. 

Yet this is being done every day, and there is not a soul to lift up a hand 
or a voice against it. 

The pert American girl, confident of her judgment, thinks: “Oh, that 
woman is just as good as another for me, and is half the price. Besides, 
I am not here to learn lrench, but singing!” Just as if one can sing a lan- 
guage of which she knows nothing! Such a girl stands not the slightest 
chance of engagement in Paris, that is sure. She simply returns to her people 
the laughing stock of all who know. 

And why not? There is no one to say yes or no to her. 

This choice of teachers would have to be at first rather haphazard, of 
course. But it would not require long for qualities to disclose themselves. 
An experienced educator can tell a teacher by the way she sharpens a pencil, 
closes a door, or gives an instruction. Such a man, or woman, at the head 
would not be long in establishing a corps of real instructors out of a pro- 
miscuous mass of matter. 

Then there should be some systematic, prearranged plan of work to be 
accomplished week by week, month by month, and term by term, with a sys- 
tematic following up of such work as is done by both pupil and teacher. This 
means program grading, superintendence and examination. 

The means adopted here by the average French teachers is mere child’s 
play—talks, visits, frivolous, haphazard, flighty, inconsequential dabbling 
in the matter. Pupils and teachers come before each other without a mo- 
ment’s preparation. There is no scheme of ascension, no anticipation, no 
right down work. It is all waste, sheer waste of time and money, and, worse, 
of spirit to work ; for where there is no method there can be no progress, and 
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where there is no progress there is no encouragement to continue. Each 
teacher’s incessant assertions that her pupils make énormément de progrés 
and all others rien du tout is no criterion. This is all there is here until the 
circle is increased by the teacher’s friends, who all chant the same little false 
twitter, which the ignorant pupil takes on as fact. 

This is all wrong, and must be changed. 


* * * 


There must be above all an authority in the establishment which shall 
insist that no pupil engage in singing, speaking or reciting until after the 


correct sounds of the language have been perfectly mastered. At the same 
time public opinion must be roused to the matter that 
NO SINGING TEACHER SHOULD ACCEPT ANY AMERICAN PUPIL TO HIS OR HER 
STUDIO UNTIL AFTER THAT PUPIL HAD PASSED AN EXAMINATION IN 
THE SOUNDS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Until this is done there is absolutely no hope for the acquisition of 
French by our students, for: 
No living human singing teacher, whatever his or her good intentions, 
qualifications or capacities may be, can ever, in God’s world, succeed in teach- 
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ing French and singing at the same time in the same lesson. It is impossible. 
It is not done, has never been and never will be done, and here is the source— 
this is the source and cause and reason for the failure of French teaching in 
Paris to-day. 
NO SINGING TEACHER CAN TEACH CORRECT FRENCH PRONUNCIATION BY COR- 
RECTION OF WRONG SOUNDS IN SONGS AND OPERAS ANY MORE THAN 
ANY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC COULD CORRECT MISTAKES OF ADDITION, 
SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION (BY PUPILS WHO HAD 
NEVER LEARNED THE TABLES), WHILE WORKING EXAMPLES IN FRAC- 
TIONS, INTEREST OR PROPORTION. IT IS NOT POSSIBLE. THE CASES ARE 
IDENTICAL. 
The sounds of the French language must be mastered, and the pupil 
must be able to speak and read at sight French words correctly, before ever 
opening a French song or score. 


* « * 


Another thing, teachers of French must be prevented from teaching 
singing. In the first place the two cannot be taught together, even were 
the teacher competent as a vocal teacher. In the second place, the teacher 
of French generally knows nothing whatever about singing. Nearly ever) 
teacher of French in Paris, however, meddles more or less with singing. As 
one expressed it: 

“It is so much more artistic, you know!” 

That is not the question. The province of the teacher of French is to 
instill fifteen new sounds into ears and tongues of people, who have never 
heard one of them. After these are mastered in their native truth, it is the 
place of the singing teacher to make such modifications as may be found 
necessary for musical effect. They are not many, but there are some to 
be made, and the musical singing teacher is the one to make them. 

To make these modifications before the strict and rigid sounds have 
been assimilated is like teaching writing by the copying of entire words, 
instead of by the application of right curve _7, left curve “, compound 
curve _/ and straight line /, from which all writing is composed. After 
these lines have been mastered, it is a simple thing to soften the rigidity of 
perfection into style and grace. To attempt grace and style without the 
base of rigid perfection is to leave everyone writing more or less badly, with 
here and there one who writes well naturally. To teach the perfection of 
line first is to make beautiful writers in an equal time of nine pupils out of ten. 

It is exactly the same way with French in singing. It is for the French 
teachers to give the line and rule of definite sound. The vocal teacher it is 
who should make the modifications for musical grace of tone. 

But the teacher of French has a much greater hankering after being 
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considered an artist than after being proved a success in his own useful 
line. He has the pupils bring songs and operas who do not know the 
sounds or who know them imperfectly. Not content even with a rigid 
cleansing of the pronunciation or reading the words, he or she must have 
them sung, if you please. The piece is planted on the music rack, the pupil 
perched on the music stool, the teacher ensconced in her chair—ah! then 
everybody is happy! That’s more like it—that’s high art! 

I remember going into a studio one time to hear a lesson given in 
French pronunciation. I found teacher and pupil kneeling behind the 
back of a chair howling the chapel scene in “Faust” at the tops of their 
voices, the teacher lost in blissful ecstasy of the days when he sang that 
chapel scene with so and so, the pupil in ecstasy because she was in Paris 
studying with a “great master.” 

* * 


But the French teacher must not be allowed to kneel behind chairs or 
to howl or to go into ecstasies. He and she must be controlled and directed 
by an authority who knows 
what he is about and where 
he is going and what must be 
the result. He must be held 
to prepare his pupils to be ex- 
amined in competition with 
other teachers and _ other 
classes, as to the exact sounds 
of u and i and 0, and their ap- 
plication in words, When this 
has been done is the time for 
the spinning wheel and the 
chapel, and not before, and 1t 
is then to be the work of Pro- 
fessor X or Professor Y, 
whose special business is op- 
eratic direction. 

These things must be ar- 
ranged this way. There is no 
other way to accomplishment. 
French people would eat these 
things before they could con- 
trol them, because they are 
accustomed to let feeling and 
impulse control and direct 
them, and get the better of 
them. In artistic expression 
this is all very well, but learn- 
ing French pronunciation is 
no art, it is a mechanical tech- 
nicality as much as are the 
tables in arithmetic. Its teach- 
ing must be brought under 
the same treatment. 


11. That one’s own country people can tell when the French is good 
or bad; or that French people will. 

12. That one who is talking French fluently is therefore talking it well. 

13. That correcting words as pupils read or sing them is “correction’’ 


and “cure.” 


Some people insist that the reading of French is the only way to acquire 
it; some that hearing it is the one thing necessary; some again that talking 
it will itself produce perfection ; some that the study of grammars is infallible ; 
some that being in the country is alone and of itself sufficient. 

The fact in the case is that study, reading, hearing, talking and being in 
the country must all be combined, and that any one of these omitted produces 
lameness. 

Strange to say, the one of these that is least necessary (up to a certain 
stage) is the being in the country. Yet this is the one most insisted upon by 
almost everybody. The expression has become stereotyped, as it is empty. 

While it is true that being 
in the country aids and nour- 
ishes the conditions of in- 
struction, it is the instruction 
which after all is the essential 
thing. 

I insist and maintain and 
assert that it could be proved 
that a class of pupils in New 
York, taught by the system 
and the principles which con- 
trol our public school work, 
could be made more correct 
and fluent conversationalists 
than the same number of pu- 
pils gathered from the various 
haphazard and unauthorized 
methods of teaching French 
in use in Paris to-day. The 
same is true of French study- 
ing English. Up to a certain 
stage, other things being 
equal, Paris would be just as 
good for them as New York 
or London. The direction is 
the essential in the first stages. 
Absorption comes later on, 
which residence in the coun- 
try facilitates. 


* * * 


One thing, however, 
which is absolutely necessary 
to the study of a language, 
and which no one, least of all 


In addition to the above : in commencing a new lan- 
general necessities of an edu- : guage all use of one’s own 


cation in French, several old 
rooted legends must be de- 
stroyed. 

1. That being in a coun- 
try is sufficient to acquire the 
language. 

2. That the way to begin 
to get a language is by speak- 
ing it. 

3. That because a person is French he is therefore a teacher of French. 

4. That French may be learned from anyone who speaks it fluently, 
whether English, Spanish, Italian, Brazilian or German. 

5. That by taking lessons from a great French actor one is bound to 
have a correct pronunciation. (This last error would require many hard 
blows to kill.) 

6. That reciting and reading poetry and good literature is bound to 
teach one. (This is like the singing teacher who, when asked what he did 
to train the placement or emission of the voice, replied : “Oh, you see, by sing- 
ing these good composers one cannot fail to have perfect emission!” This 
is a fact.) 

7. That “pronunciation” and “accent” are one and the same thing. 

8. That pupils cannot learn French in classes. (This is arrant non- 
sense.) 

9. That writing, dictation, letters, &c., and translation must come in 
the first stages. 

10. That being in a French family is guarantee for the acquisition of the 
language. 


MENDELSSOHN ON HIS DEATH BED. 
By Henzel, His Brother-in-law. 


must be peremptorily sus- 
pended. This, one of the 
most important and most self- 
evident of all the truths con- 
nected with the subject, is the 
most grossly and stupidly ne- 
glected. This must be con- 
trolled with the rest by an 
authority unquestioned and 
unquestionable, which is independent, which bears the responsibility of suc- 
cess, and which must act according to principle to insure it. 
* * 

Any teaching of a language which does not make correct conversation- 
alists, on the road to fluency, and correct pronunciation in singing or read- 
ing, is deficient, and unnecessarily so. The standard is low through the lack 
of system and proper authority in controlling it. Furnish these two things 
and there is no reason why the above ends cannot and should not be attained. 
Writing in the foreign language and translation are outside of the scope of 
work understood here. They are in the domain of literature proper, and re- 
quire different treatment. 

Only this, in the matter of ordinary translation for the expression of 
ordinary thought, nothing could be more stupid and illogical than the meth- 
ods generally pursued, of literal turning of language inside out, practiced 
particularly by the English. 

This, with many other things, is a matter of detail too long to be entered 
into in a general article, but which could be readily understood by anyone in 
educational lines. 
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This whole subject of language is one of the most interesting of its kind 
which exists to-day. It is one of the most easy of all studies, and the success 
of its accomplishment is inevitable, absolutely inevitable, if properly pursued. 
It seems as if all that some teachers did was to knot it into all conceivable dif- 
ficulties before presenting it. At least, they seem to throw people into it head 
first, to climb out as best they may, or drown in the attempt. Most of them 
begin at the wrong end and drag the poor pupils backward through unending 
incompleteness. Others create around the pupils an atmosphere of vagueness 
and indecision from which they never extricate themselves, while others 
spend all their time with rules and regulations, which nobody, least of all 
themselves, ever think of applying usefully. 

So bad has been the work that “not bad for a foreigner,” “pretty good for 
a “foreigner,” have come to be the 
price current of a perfection which no 
one dreams of achieving. 


* * * 


As to the detail of the plan to pur- 
sue, it is impossible to give here more 
than the most bare of skeletons. In 
general it may be said: 

Begin with the sounds which 
make the pupil absolutely independent 
thereafter as to reading, singing or re- 
citing words. 

Next would naturally come the 
spelling by sound as practiced in our 
phonetic classes, whereby every word 
of a page, paragraph or list of words is 
separated into its component sounds, 
which, put together, make the author- 
ized pronunciation. It is not necessary 
to know the meanings of the words to 
do this. It is the solfége of the lan- 
guage. 

Next comes the memorizing of 
list of words, the nouns always accom- 
panied by the article, which indicates 
their gender. For every single word 
in French has a gender, and there is 
no way under heaven of guessing 
these. They must be learned, every 
one, and by the pupil alone. 

Much time is wasted by teachers 
in teaching new words to pupils. Much 
fun and pleasantry and interesting di- 
gression and enormous waste of time take place in order to half learn half a 
dozen words. The pupil is alone before the unknown meanings. It is for 
him or her alone, with the hand covering one list, the mind taking in the 
other, to make their acquaintance. Any ordinary intelligence can take in 100 
words in the time spent in a studio guessing and trifling and handling ob- 
jects which the word represents—all child’s play and enfantillage, invented 
by empty professors who can invent nothing better. 

After a certain vocabulary has been assimilated by the pupils comes 
the arranging of them in sentences. Here the teacher usually hides his 


HENRI PALCKE, 


ignorance of teaching invention behind the back of an old grammar book. 
His business is to induce the pupils by observation of certain seutences to 
comprehend certain language usages and so habituate themselves to their 
application. 

Every knot of the grammar book should be presented by the teacher 
in form of sentences, to be brought back from the pupils again by sentences, 
and made familiar and solid in the memory, all by sentences. Instead of 
spending time learning rules, a list of words placed upon a blackboard could 
be made into dozens of sentences by the pupils. This is the stepping stone 
to conversation. 

After sounds alone (and their combinations, of course), the pupils study- 
ing for singing specially could safely pass to the singing of words. The one 
destined for conversation passes in- 
stead of words, genders and phrases. 
“Diction,”” so much used and misused, 
is nothing more nor less than the modi- 
fication of the sounds into musical ut- 
terance, while retaining their clearness 
and distinctness to the ears of listeners. 

While it is true that singing pupils 
may pass directly from sounds to sing- 
ing without gaining the language, it 
goes without saying that the better 
way is to go through the language 
first. To sing a language understand- 
ingly, one must have an understand- 
ing, and how can one have it who does 
not have it. 

This is one reason why foreigners 
seem so stupid and wooden when sing: 
ing French. 


* * * 


Of course what is true of the 
French language is equally applicable 
to all others. Only this, the sounds of 
the French differ from ours, while 
most of the others, German, Italian, 
&c., are the same as our own. This 
is why French is said to be the most 
difficult. It is really because it is the 
most badly taught. For in teaching 
it, the cornerstone is left out—the 
learning of those fifteen new sounds 
which we do not possess and cannot 
know. 

The detail of this sound study has been so frequently and so thoroughly 
treated here that it is useless to renew it. 

There are many able educative organizers in the States to whom the 
correct pioneer work of language study would be great happiness. Why 
not begin in Paris, where the language is which comes next in importance 
to English, and where it is the habit of people to come to look for it? 

Whatever may be the change in custom or habit in regard to other 
studies, the natives in any country must always hold the monopoly in regard 
to the language. Happy (and rich) those who know best how to impart it! 
FANNIE Epcar THOMAS 


Nots.—The pictures of William C. Carl, the New York organist; 


Alexandre Guilmant, his tutor, 


and Henri Falcke, the Parisian 


pianist, are from photos by the latter’s mother, taken at their coun- 


try home last summer. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Che Progress 


Part J. 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HE history and progress of musical taste, knowledge, criti- 
cism and discrimination can best be illustrated by records 
from contemporary publications. The following pages will 
therefore contain the impressions of those who were spec- 
tators or participators of the various movements and 
novelties of the musical world. 
Thus we shall trace the progress and improvement of 
instrumental and vocal music, the establishment and 
enlargement of orchestras, with increasing interest in 
various conductors, the gathering importance of the 
concert hall, the fickle changes of taste and fashion in 
opera, and the entertaining modes of criticism These 
all run into each other and overlap, but we may broadly 
divide the subject into three sections: The Orchestra, the 
Opera and the Concert. 

The first to make any improvement in the orchestra seems to have been 
Mr. Hodgkinson, the manager, actor and singer. “Instead of the ‘one Mr. 
Pelham’ and his harpsichord, or the single fiddle of Mr. Hewlett,’ probably 
intended for Hewitt, he soon had “performers of great skill” in his orches- 
tra. Many of them were Frenchmen who had seen better days. “Som: 
were driven from Paris by the Revolution, some were nobles, some officers 
in the army of the king, others who had sought refuge from the devastation 
of St. Domingo.” 

But even this orchestra was not so fine as the bands that New York had 
already heard, when the British officers occupying the city gave theatrical 
and operatic performances, with their regimental bands to furnish the music. 

The conductor at this period was James Hewitt, and in his orchestra at 
the Park Theatre we find the names of Pellisier, Gilfert, Everdell, Nicolai 
and Nicolai, junior; Sano, Ulshoeffer, Henri, Lilrecheki, Dupuy, Adet, 
Hoffman and Dangle. Even in this early orchestra the musicians were 
foreign. 

The most important of these seems to have been George Gilfert, a pop- 
ular organist and music teacher of New York, and attached to the John 
Street Theatre in 1793. His son, Charles, was the first lessee of the Bowery 
Theatre. 

Victor Pellisier, who played the horn in the orchestra, composed an 
American opera, “The Vintage,” on Dunlap’s libretto, in which Mrs. Old- 
mixion sang on its first performance in 1799; and Mr. Hewitt composed 
another American opera, also on a libretto by Dunlap, played in 1800. 

Hewitt brought out for his benefit in 1802 Dibdin’s “I1 Bondocari,” 
with Hodgkinson, Jefferson, Hogg, Mrs. Brett and Mrs. Hodgkinson. 

The names of Hewitt and Gilfert figure on nearly all the concert pro- 
grams of the period. We will give a few as specimens, which will be inter- 
esting as showing the taste of the period: 


Tuespay, Marcu 23, 1802. 
Concert and Ball at Lowell’s Hotel, Broadway. 
Act I. 

Grand sinfonic characteristic of the peace with the French Republic, composed by the 
celebrated Wranizsky, consisting of ten descriptive movements, viz.: No. 1. The Revolution. 
2. March of the English. 3. March of the Austrians and Prussi 4 Pr ion and Death 
of Louis XV. 5. Funeral March. 6. March of the English. 7. March of the Allies. 8. Tumult 
of a Battle. 9. Negotiations for Peace. 10. Joyful exclamations for that happy event. 


GONE Mr. Fox 

(Lately from Europe.) 
alle... Mr. Hewitt 
SOMmg Miss Brett 

Concerto, clarinet, composed and performed by Mr. Gautier. 
Act II, 
Messrs. Wilson, Jefferson and Tyler. 

Concerts, Mr. Nicolai, Jr. 


Finale, the celebrated Overture composed by Haydn, in which the performers take their 
leave of the audience. 


Messrs. Hewitt and Gilfert respectfully inform their friends and the public that their 
Concert and Ball will be on Friday, January 25, at the Mechanic Hall, Broadway 


Act L. 


Mr. Darley. 


Madame Bazainville and Mr. Gilfert. 
Mons. Labottiere. 
Concertante for the violin, piano, flute, violoncello and bassoon............. eer Gyrovetz 
Act Il 
Song by Mr. Gentil, accompanied on the harp by Madame Bazainviile 


Note that they called Haydn's “Farewell” and “Military” symphonies 
overtures. 
o 


Hewitt was also director of the old Philharmonic Society, whose con- 
certs took place at the City Tavern, and began at 7 o'clock. 
The following is a specimen program: 


PHILHARMONIC Society. 
March 28, 1805. 


- 
Master Stockwell. 


Messrs. Collett and Hewitt. 
Mr. Shipter. 
Act Il 
Mons. Labottiere. 

Wranizsky 
Bravura song, Ye Happy ——- 
Miss Dellinger 


‘ This is very much the same program that this society gave the month 
before. 
Another concert in the same year may be mentioned to show that New 
York had variety. 
Under date of February 26, 1805: 


Mrs. Bazainville respectfully informs her friends and the public that her Concert and Ball 
will take place on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at the Tea Room, City Hotel, Broadway. 

Gentlemen will please notice that no one will be permitted to dance with boots or great 
coats, as the ball will be conducted in the most respectable manner 


The above gives an interesting sidelight on the manners and customs. 

It may be interesting to give an idea of the music that was circulated in 
the old Knickerbocker homes, by means of a review: 

January 16, 1802. 

“The third volume of Mr. Carr’s Musical Journal has just commenced, 
and the three numbers already published give fair promise of the merit 
which it will be found to possess when completed. In the vocal selections 
two numbers have appeared. The first commences with ‘The Exile of 
Erin,’ composed by Mr. Carr, the music of which expresses, with his usual 
success, the spirit of pathos of a ballad possessed of unusual poetical merit. 
The scientific hearer will admire, and the common one will applaud, the 
felicity of the transition into the major key, in the fifth line of each stanza, 
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the return to the minor in the last, and the abrupt singularity of its close. 
This is succeeded by a pleasing melody of Mazzhingi’s, introduced in the 
comedy of ‘Life’; and the number concludes with a canzonet by Hook, 
which may be numbered among the more happy efforts of one who, in our 
opinion, has composed too much for his reputation. The second contains a 
charming little ballad called “The Sails are Bent,’ the song with which Mrs. 
Merry enchanted us in ‘The Wedding in Wales’; the animated and cheerful 
melody of ‘Each Coming Day,’ sung by Mrs. Jones in ‘I] Bondocani’; and a 
ballad called ‘Lady Alice,’ which we remember to have perused with pleas- 
ure among Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.’ If the music of 
this ballad be modern, we must admire the felicity with which it has been 
adapted; but we rather suspect it to be an ancient melody harmonized. 

“Of the instrumental section, one number only has appeared, containing 
a waltz by Clementi, which will be an acceptable exercise for the young 
performer during the present rage for dances of that description. 

“Mr. Shaw has issued proposals for a volume of sacred music. We wish 
him success in his undertaking, for we are the decided votaries of the old 
school in that science. Our ears are soon satisfied with the general run of 
modern compositions; but we can always listen with fresh delight to the 
impressive combinations of those mighty magicians of harmony known as 
the Old Masters.” 

Another conductor was Mr. Gillingham, whom we find wielding a baton 
as early as 1797. In 1821 he was at the new Park Theatre, and he became 
conductor of the orchestra at 
the City Theatre, No. 15 
Warren street, opened July 
2, 1822, by a company of 
amateurs. His daughters, 
Miss Laura Gillingham and 
Mrs. Emma Bostwick, were 
charming concert singers and 
members of the choir of the 
Church of the Ascension. 
One of them appears on the 
following program: 

Tuurspay, May 15, 1823. 


Part I. 
Overture, John of Paris.......Boieldieu 
Polacca, The Bed of Roses....... Gilfert 
Mr. Keene 


Duet, Oh! Take This Nosegay.... - 
Miss Gillingham and Mr. Keene. 
Song, When Charles Was De 
Clifton 
Mr. Nicholas. 
New Song, Jake Back Thy Rosy 


Mr. Keene. 
Song, Come Rest on This Bo- 


Miss Moran. 

Song, Crooskeen Lawn, an Irish 
ballad, sung in his youthful 
days by Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Keene. 
Part II. 

New Song, William the Brave...Gilfert 

The poetry by a lady from Kentucky. 

Braham 

Miss Gillingham. 
Mr. Gilfert. 


op Stevenson 


Mr. Nichols. 


Arranged by Mr. Gilfert. 


Mr. De Luce, long a familiar orchestral conductor in New York, will 
always be remembered for having conducted the Garcia operas. Mrs. De 
Luce, his wife, the daughter of Major Hollinshed, of the American army, 
was a member of the choir of St. Paul’s and a favorite ballad singer at con- 
certs. Their daughter became the wife of the actor Holland. 

The next conductor in the field is Michele Rapetti, who led an orchestra 
of nineteen at the Richmond Hill Theatre, opened in 1832; and he conducted 
“La Gazza Ladra” when the first Opera House was opened. On this occa- 
sion, Halma, who played the first violin; Boucher, the ‘cello; Willent, the 
bassoon ; Gambati, the trumpet, and Aupick, the horn, were considered un- 
surpassed on their instruments. Lombardi played the flute, Schultz the 
harp, and Casolani double bass. Rapetti was a particularly fine violinist, 
and his Stradivarius is said to be now in Washington, D. C. 

Boucher, the ’cellist, now becomes the conductor of the opera; Ambrois 
and Commij were the first and second violins, Gentil the viola, Hermann the 
‘cello, Gardenghi the bassoon, in place of Willent, who had returned to 
Europe, H. J. Trust the harp, Schubert the clarinet, Taylor the flute, and 
the two Wochnungs the horn and trumpet. For the “Assidio di Corinto,” 
April 29, Gambati executed a solo on the trumpet. 


From the co.lection of Karl K!auser 
DIRECTORS OF THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY IN 1858. 


But let us stop a moment to look back for the space of ten years with 


the eyes of a contemporary: 
JANUARY 3, 1834 


“The progression and improvement of the delightful art of music within 
the last ten years are so remarkable, and the diffusion of musical knowledge 
so general, that we feel called upon from time to time to call attention to its 
details, from the days of Garcia—our musical Columbus—until the present. 
The striking march of musical intelligence first received impetus from his 
exertions. Through Garcia’s influence, the public first were practically 
taught that a good band and a chorus of efficient singers were essential to 
opera, and the managers were compelled, though reluctantly, to engage 
musicians in these departments. We can remember the terrible dismay 
of Philipps, the vocalist, when he had to exhibit himself in opera, with a 
band totally ineffective for the purpose; and his inquiries for a chorus were 
met with the usual managerial reply, ‘Oh! cut the chorus out! My dear sir, 
the public only go to see and hear you, and will not miss what they have 
never had.’ 

“Luckily for Philipps, the Irish melodies were new, and in his hands 
proved a substitute for every other desideratum; nevertheless, he attempted 
a mutilation of the ‘Barber of Seville,’ and was forced to put plasters upon 
the murderous wounds thus inflicted upon Rossini, in the shape of ‘Eve- 
leen’s Bower’ and other medicaments prepared by Tom Moore. At the 
Park Theatre we had a manager whose soul was not attuned to sweet 
sounds; the very name of a ‘fiddler-—as he always termed all musicians, 
whether they played on 
stringed or wind instruments 
—was an abomination to him, 
and he is reported seriously 
to have contemplated erect- 
ing a barrel organ in the or- 
chestra, which, with some 
twenty tunes in rotation, 
might have been wound up 
and set going by a scene 
shifter between the acts of a 
play and would have super- 
seded the nece ssity of a band. 
After the appearance of Gar- 
cia and the alarming invasion 
of that fine musician with a 
host of talent, what must have 
been the agony of mind suf- 
fered by the  non-musical 
management to have seen 
whole rows of this hated class 
scraping and blowing for dear 
life, in place of the two or 
three old men and boys——all 
in a row—who formed what 
they called the Park Band, 
and whole platoons of worthy, 
psalm singing ragamuffins, 
gloriously appareled as Ro- 
man conspirators, Venetian Senators and Greek warriors, singing Italian 
words (with their own peculiar pronunciation) to Rossini’s music, with as 
much unction as if they had been giving out the ‘Old Hundred.’ 

“Such a state of things could not last long. Garcia quarreled with the 
management, who were short-sighted enough to allow the late Mr. Gilfert 
to entice Madame Malibran to the Bowery, where the public fully proved 
that they were sensible of what they had lost at the Park—partly, we must 
say, by their own fault in not supporting the Italian operas as they ought— 
and went in crowds to see that highly gifted creature, although unassisted 
by the talents of her father. The apathy of the public to the united talents 
of Garcia, Malibran and Angrizani, in their proper line of business at -the 
Park, contrasted with their enthusiasm for the fair vocalist when they saw 
her miserably supported at the Bowery, we are at a loss to account for, but 
quote it as a serious fact. At that period, likewise, there was a Philhar- 
monic Society formed, which gave several excellent concerts and was of 
infinite service to the cause of music by manifesting to the public what 
effects a powerful band were enabled to create; but from some cause this 
society died what we may well term an unnatural death; it ceased to exist 
from want of support, and the apathy of those who should have sustained 
it. Inthe meantime Garcia had quitted the country in dismay; his daughter 
fled to those realms where music is amply repaid in coin and respect, and 
soon grew to that height of fame of which her early efforts in this country 
were the promising buds, and the managers were left alone in their glory, 
but heu mihi! the bolt was sped, the fatal blow to their tranquillity was struck. 
No barrel organ plans for an economical orchestra would go down the 
throats of the public; its eyes and ears were opened and the capacity of its 
swallow was diminished; it had fed on dainties, although, like a child, 
which tastes truffles or olives for the first time, it did not fully under- 
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stand their merits; but to its old milk and water diet there was no forc- 
it to return. 

“What was to be done? A band must be engaged; aye, and an army of 
eighteen ‘fiddlers’ at length actually took possession of the enlarged orches- 
tra of the Park Theatre, and there they scrape and blow at this moment; 
moreover, when they adjourn on Saturday morning to worthy Mr. Blake, 
the treasurer, they are paid! That is the unkindest cut of all. The public 
also are grown so unpleasantly wise that they take it upon themselves to 
find out beauties and defects in the performance of these intruders; and the 
editor of this paper had once actually the impudence to detect certain old 
tunes which the said ‘fiddlers’ played even while asleep; and his impertinence 
about ‘Book No. 6’ really caused the public to turn the said book out of 
the theatre. Shocking change! Horrible state of things! Only contrast 
such proceedings with the happy times when Miss Lydia Kelly, assisted by 
half a dozen torturers of catgut, could draw crowded houses and delight 
enraptured audiences and be extolled to the skies by a good-natured press 
as a great vocalist! Those halcyon days are gone, never to return! Ever 
since that man Garcia and that woman Malibran made their terrible innova- 
tions on the managerial economy, music once started, there is no stopping 
it! ‘Cinderella,’ with flourishing band and chorus tripped by. “The White 
Lady,’ with hosts of fairies and Highlanders ; ‘The Caliph,’ with his turbaned 
eunuchs; Ariel, with his invisible spirits; “The Magic Flute,’ with its har- 
mony and choral strength, with ‘Fra Diavolo,’ ‘Robert the Devil,’ &c., have 
all in turn presented themselves to the public, most of them in becoming 
garb. “These operas do not pay as they did formerly,’ quoth Economy. 
‘Then get rid of the nuisance,’ cries Avarice. ‘But if you do,’ says Plain 
Fact, ‘the public will get rid of you.’ ‘O, dear! O, dear! we are in a 
dilemma,’ cried the managers in chorus; ‘confound that infernal Italian 
visitation; we can blind the public no longer.’ 


o 


“In addition to the decent band which the Park Theatre is now obliged 
to retain, to give effect to such works as merit the name of operas, we have 
had a specimen of what a band ought to be in that led by Rapetti, at the 
Kichmond Hill Theatre, the best, we do not hesitate to say, that ever played 
dramatic music in America. ‘The present Italian band is far superior to the 
Park in violins and basses, though not numerically stronger; however, its 
wind instruments, excepting the first flute, are inferior. The besetting sin 
of the Park orchestra has always been its inefficient violins. The present 
leader, Mr. Penson, knows perfectly well how to accompany the voice; his 
violin playing is far better than any other in that orchestra; but he has con- 
tracted a habit, which it is our duty strongly to reprobate: he flourishes and 
plays little extempore solos of his own, by no means allowable in a chef 
(’orchestre, and decidedly in bad taste; he, however, seems a good timeist, 
which covers a multitude of sins. The best musician in that band is Milon, 
who plays an indifferent violoncello; his arrangement of music in score and 
general tact were of infinite service to Garcia. Mr. Cooke, a young man 
of promise, is the double bass; but he is not equal to his predecessor, André. 
Among the best artists of the same establishment, we should point out 
Nidds, the second horn; Aupick, the first horn, plays well, but, from his 
using a key instrument, which, from its difference of construction, causes a 
difference of tone, it follows that the horns, although paired, are not 
matched. Of the flute and clarinets we may, speak highly; of Reiff, the bas- 
soon, in terms of praise; and of Cioffi, the trombone, too much cannot be 
said; the trumpet is likewise good.” 

The deficiencies complained of by the writer of the above criticism had 
been a subject of protest for several years in the periodicals. Opera-goers 
had frequently complained of the shortcomings of the instrumental side. 
The following extracts are specimens: 


BOIELDIEU’S «JEAN DE PARIS.” 
Aucust, 1830. 
“The overture was played with force and precision; still, as there are 
some leading passages for the viola, or tenor violin, this overture can never 
be executed to much advantage, unless there is a competent number of such 
instruments, and we remarked but one. The lively and beautiful opening 
chorus was very neatly executed.” 


9, 1831. 
“PARK THEATRE.—The band, which certainly has done itself credit by 
the neatness and precision with which it executed the music of Rossini, has 
had several valuable additions made to it, and some alterations have taken 
place which we conceive will tend considerably to its improvement; among 
the instruments named are a first clarinet and a trumpet. An organ 


is likewise about to be erected; its location, we understand, will be under 
the stage, the keys being near the centre of the orchestra.” 


May 18, 1833. 
“ITALIAN OpeRA.—The band is wofully fallen off. They have recov- 
ered their double bass, Mr. Casolini, who knows their business well, and 
what he does know he plays admirably; but their wind instruments are bad: 
their oboe has the tone of a peacock and their violins are weak. The over- 
ture was just tolerable.” 


The poverty of the orchestras was very remarkable. We can see how 
very inefficient they must have been from the surprise and delight of the 
critics at Garcia’s orchestra in 1825. In a critique of the first performance 
of “The Barber” in this country, this appears very strongly: 


**BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 
DeceMBeR 6, 1825. 

“On Saturday evening we were one of the numerous auditors who 
assembled at the theatre to witness the elegant, instructive and innocent 
exhibition of this opera, allowed to be one of the most brilliant productions 
of Signor Rossini, the greatest master of music of the present day. 

“In one respect the exhibition far excelled all that we ever witnessed in 
any one of our theatres—the whole troupe were almost equally excellent. 
But in what language shall I speak of the orchestra? The violins might be 
a little too loud; but one soul seemed to inspire and a single hand to guide 
the whole band throughout the magic mazes of Rossini’s most intricate 
flights, under the direction of Mr. De Luce; while M. Etienne presided in 
an effective manner at a fine toned piano, of which every now and then he 
might be heard to touch the keynote by those whose attention was turned 
that way, and just loud enough to be heard throughout the orchestra, for 
whose guidance it was intended.” 

The suggested utility of the piano here shows great verdancy on the 
part of the critic. The orchestra consisted of seven violins, one of which 
was played by Mr. De Luce, the conductor, two violas, three ‘celli, two 
double basses, two flutes, two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns, two trum- 
pets, one kettledrum, and M. Etienne at the piano—a very large orchestra 
for the period. 

In 1833 we find many evidences that the front rank of music lovers 
were conscious of the backward state of the musical art in this country and 
were desirous of improvement. The following extract is a specimen: 

“Turn we now to the orchestra—and here we are obliged in conscience 
to lay on a heavier hand than we found it necessary to use in describing the 
vocalists. We naturally expected here ‘io find all upon a very superior 
footing to that which is presented in the orchestra of the regular drama, we 
concluded that all would be chaste, finished, recherché. Quite the contrary, 
The very instruments are not in tune, they do not keep time together, piano 
and forte are no terms in their music, but they scrape through their parts 
industriously. In accompanying the voice, it has always been the greatest 
exhibition of a leader’s skill to watch narrowly the sort of ad libitum in 
which all vocalists indulge, and restrain himself so as to fall in with, or rather 
behind the voice, instead of which, here the orchestra scamper on, and drag 
the panting singer after them. 

“The gentleman who takes the elevated seat may be, and in fact we 
know he is, a beautiful violin player, but he is a very bad leader. We say 
this in all candor. It does not detract from his ability as an instrumental 
performer, but the leader of a large and superior orchestra undertakes a duty 
sui generis. His eye, his ear, his attention should be everywhere; his own 
playing is of little consequence, the principal second, as it is termed, will take 
care of that. 

“From the whole it will be perceived that we do not think our opera 
has yet arrived at the very acme of perfection. But though that be the case 
with us, yet we conceive that our city has made a noble struggle for a com- 
mencement, and we doubt not that the Italian opera in the metropolis of 
the West will gradually receive new improvements and accessions under the 
patronage of a liberal public, and in time rival the establishments of coun- 
tries who have stepped before us in the race.” 


co 


Thus we see that the native music critics were now beginning to take 
the orchestra very seriously, and on some minds it was beginning to dawn 
that the functions of a leader were of some little importance. In 1835 we 
find a critic trying to illuminate the public on this question. Readers of the 
present day will find what he has to say vastly entertaining as well as in- 
structive, with regard to the composition and technic of the orchestra. At 
least T. Cook’s position is a sound one: 

“The leader of a band has a much more weighty task than is commonly 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


imagined by those who suppose the first violin to be number one of ‘four 
and twenty fiddlers all in a row,’ and, beyond that, neither enter into con- 
sideration of what his task really is, nor think it worth while to inquire what 
his functions properly ought to be; and yet, to our certain knowledge, there 
are divers personages of this calibre of musical intelligence, who have the 
impudence to sit down and write their ideas on musical performances, giving 
opinions as to the correct or incorrect playing of bands, of which they are 
about as much entitled to speak as they are of the next comet. A curious 
instance of this kind occurred not long since, when a writer in a paper took 
upon himself to scold a band for not accompanying a vocalist properly, when 
the fact was that the said band had to follow the false intonation of the 
singer into a couple of changes of the key, which they did in the most acom- 
modating manner! 

“To the leader of the band we have to look for the time in the first place, 
and when it is considered that, without a metronome, he has to carry this 
particular object of musical attention in his mind, and that his experience, 
decision and taste literally have to decide the expression and demonstrate 
the sentiment of the composer whom he represents, we are and ever have 
been of opinion that all composers should point their time by a metronome, 
and that no leader should be without one. The expression of particular pas- 
sages, the mezzoforte, forte and double forte, with the piano in like manner, 
the difference between an instrumental forte and a vocal forte, with the nice 
but evident distinctions necessary to be drawn in these variations of tone, 
all fall under the leader’s control: and a dereliction on the part of the band 
is, and ought to be, visited on 
his head. . . . The overture to 
‘The Messiah,’ if played 
strictly according to the nota- 
tion, is as flat and uninterest- 
ing as possible. Its proper 
style, however, has been 
handed down from leader to 
leader, from the time of Han- 
del; and we can no better ex- 
plain the mode in which it 
should be played than to state, 
as a general rule, that in the 
movement preceding the fu- 
gue, quavers following dotted 
crotchets should mostly be 
played as semiquavers, and 
the additional time be given 
to the crotchet. So does 
Cramer, so did Ware, T. 
Cook, Loder, &c., lead this 
overture, and so the style gen- 
erally is received by all lead- 
ers of that school. . . . We 
have now to say a _ few 
words touching his duties 
when in command of an in- MATZKA. MOSENTHAL. 
complete band, such as are 
to be found in all the orches- 
tras from first to last in this country. A leader can no more be said 
to play Auber, Rossini, Mozart or Weber, if he uses the parts written for 
a full band, than he can be said to play two violins with one pair of arms. If 
he intends to approach the effects aimed at by the composer, he must re- 
adapt the wind instruments, and divide the subject among them, so as to 
render the harmony complete. An observation, which we have often heard 
from T. Cook, strikes us as extremely just and highly relative to the subject 
under discussion: ‘I always desire to hear, and will hear, the second clarinet, 
the second horn and the second bassoon, and I endeavor to procure men 
whom I can hear. As to the first of all these instruments, I am sure to 
hear them, but the seconds have to bring out the harmony, and that I will 
hear.’ 

“As for second instruments, they are awfully deficient in this country. 
Let us take ‘Masaniello’ and ‘The Maid of Judah,’ as played at the Park 
Theatre. In both these operas the first clarinet has to play the first haut- 
boy part, and the second clarinet the part of the first, and, consequently, the 
second parts of either instrument are not represented. The bassoon has to 
play a part written for two bassoons, and consequently plays notes which, as 
they were intended in many parts to produce the effect of a duet, are so 
much nonsense when played by one instrument. The most delicate 
and consequential part of a leader’s duty we look upon to be the accom- 
paniment of the voice. A nervous feeling in a leader, or ill will to 
a singer, may cause him to create most mischievous effects. The vocalist 
has the whole responsibility of effect on his shoulders; the leader has com- 
paratively nothing; the one has to tax memory, as well as to govern the 
voice; the other sits secure with his score before him. The one is applauded 
or hissed, at the pleasure of the audience; the other is considered by that 
audience (unfortunately and incorrectly) as a mere machine, receiving no 
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plaudits, but screened equally from their wrath. Be it understood that we 
speak particularly as regards an English or American audience.” 


e- 


A German musician, also writing home in 1828, says: 

“Here the musical situation is the following: New York has four the- 
atres, Park Theatre, Bowery Theatre, Lafayette Theatre and Chatham The- 
atre; dramas, comedies and spectacle pieces, also the Wolf's den scene 
from ‘Der Freischiitz,’ but without singing, as melodrama and small oper 
ettas are given. The performance of a whole opera is not to be thought 
of. However, they have no sufficient orchestra to do it. The orchestras 
as bad as it is possible to imagine—and incomplete. 


are very bad indeed 
Sometimes they have two clarinets, which is a great deal; sometimes ther¢ 
is only one first instrument. Of bassoons, oboes, trumpets and kettledrums 
one never sees a sight. However, once in a while a first bassoon is em- 
ployed. Oboes are totally unknown in this country. Only one oboeist 
exists in North America, and he is said to live in Baltimore. 

“In spite of this incompleteness they play symphonies by Haydn and 
grand overtures, and, if a gap occurs, they think ‘this is only of passing im- 
portance,’ provided it rattles away again afterward. 

“One is sure to find a trombone in every one of their orchestras. This 
instrument is used in order to increase the power of the band. It never 
plays an independent part, but doubles the violoncello part; and, if the player 
happens to be good, he then 
occasionally plays a passage 
with the violin. This instru- 
ment and the double bass are 
paid best. They sometimes 
receive from $16 to $17 per 
week. The other instruments 
receive generally $10 per 
week, the better ones $12; and 
the best price paid to the first 
clarinet is $15, because this 
instrument is considered near- 
est in importance to the trom- 
bone and double bass. 

“It is a self-understood 
custom that the leader, with 
his violin, takes part in every 
solo. Hence one never hears 
a solo played alone by one per- 
son. This is probably done 
in order to get a fuller sound.” 


oOo 
Some of the delicate nu- 


ances of conducting at the 
opera are shown in a critique 


BERGNER. THOMAS. MASON. of “Jean de _ Paris,” by 
A GROUP OF NEW YORK MUSICIANS, FROM AN OLD PICTURE. Boieldieu, a French opera, 


August, 1830: 

“Having premised that M. Privat had a most difficult vocal task 
to perform, a word or two on its performance may not be amiss. We give 
him every credit for his management, and to M. Paradol, the leader, 
unlimited praise for his watchfulness and tact, particularly in that song, 
‘C'est la Princesse de Navarre.’ It was curious to observe the anxious solici 
tude which he manifested for the singer. 

“When, for instance, he observed Privat give demonstrations of being 
about to attack a note a little above his compass, which is perceptible to the 
vigilant leader by sundry signs of inquietude, such as a wrinkling of the 


forehead, and a projective erection of the chin, instanter seizing his violin, 


he would give such a violent coup d’archet on the note, that the effort was 
concealed, and no person could detect the vox faucibus hoesit. On the 
contrary, when his sagacity prompted him to discover that Privat was about 
to search the depths of his person, his very penetralia, for a low note, demon- 
strated, as such efforts generally are, by a portentous frown on the singer’s 
os frontis and a burying of the chin in the neckcloth, quick as lightning, 
snatching his baton of command he would bring in the band strong on the 
note, and add to the effect by sundry blows on the wood of his desk; again 
the singer is safe! Such traits mark the consummate leader, and we can 
name but one man whom we think might claim superiority over Paradol 
in that respect—T. Cooke.” 


~~ 


On the vexed question of the paucity of instruments, we may add an- 
other note from a critique of a performance of “Der Freischiitz,” in Sep- 


tember, 1830: 
“One of the marked features in the piece is the union of the music with 
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the plot. The scene is laid in Germany and the music is strictly national, 
even to the waltz. How ridiculous then must it appear to give that dance 
as the national dance of Scotland—and yet so it is given; in short, the bad 
taste of the affair is perceptible, and we shall add no more to prove it, but 
proceed to the music. The overture was well played: an addition was made 
to the orchestra of two horns and a clarinet, the latter to supply the place 
of an instrument but little known in America, yet essential to the composi- 
tions of Weber and Rossini; we allude to the hautboy.” 


o 


In 1831 we gain a glimpse of the conditions of orchestral music from 

the following two extracts: 
Aucust 13, 1831. 

“Tne Frencn Company.—The band under the superintendence of 
Paradol, whom we look upon as an excellent chef d’orchestre, is extremely 
able in stringed instruments; but, excepting the bassoon, we cannot com- 
pliment their wind instruments. We were present at the representation of 
Rossini’s “Gazza Ladra,” and were much pleased with the general per- 
formance of the piece and filled with admiration at the fact at so many 
indifferent singers being able to produce such effects by their united efforts. 
The overture, a clever composition, but full of sound and fury—drums of all 
kinds, cymbals, triangles and other warlike instruments—was not played 
as well as during the preceding season, and the opening scena of the prima 
donna was cruelly used, by the horn players particularly. It is Rossini’s 
famous “di Piacer,” and it abounds in imitations by the wind instruments, 
of which they made sad havoc.” 

NovEMBER 19, 1831. 

“MusicaL Funp Concert.—The band, led by Mr. Hill, contained some 
individual talents of a high order; but they played by no means together. 
Mr. Norton performed a concerto on the trumpet with good effect, and Mrs. 
Thorn on the harp has the calibre of an excellent amateur. We should, 
however, be inclined to think her a great acquisition to the city as a teacher 
of that refined and ladylike instrument. The overture to “Guillaume Tell” 
we have never heard executed faithfully in this city, owing to the want of 
instruments—six violoncelli being an impossibility, and a corno inglese 
with hautboys not having been imported. We once indeed saw a French 
gentleman named Hulet produce an instrument which he said was a haut- 
boy, but when he proceeded to use it at a rehearsal of sacred music, the most 
profound musicians doubted its nature, and many disputes took place as to 
whether it should be included among that species of music known as the 
cat-call, or whether it was the instrument used in the show called ‘Punch 
and Judy.’ Indeed, the consternation it produced will be well remembered 
by every member of the society who reads this article. The best version 
of the overture to ‘Guillaume Tell’ that has been heard in this city was at 
the concert given by Mr. Gear, Jr., at the Masonic Hall, prior to his de- 
paiture for Italy.” 


It was Mr. Penson who conducted the first performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula,” with Mrs. Wood as Amina, in 1835. His wife was an incompetent 
singing actress. 

Next to Mr. Penson we find Mr. Hughes, from London, at the Park, in 
1837. He frequently played solos on the violin and his wife sang. H. 
Marks was leader at the Olympic, Broadway, near Grand street, where 
performances like Madame Vestris’ Olympic, in Londou, were given. 
Niblo’s was opened for concerts in 1837, where Gambati was long a favorite 
performer on the trumpet. We find a reference to him in the following 
note, dated 1834, which shows that that was the favorite instrument at the 
period. It is a propos of a Mr. Young, who played a concerto on the serpent 
at the Park Theatre: 

“The uncommon partiality our citizens manifest for the noisy part of 
the orchestra has been lately much commented on by strangers. The trum- 
pet and trombone occupy, in our concerts, the posts of honor. True it is 
Mr. Norton and Mr. Gambati are excellent performers, but we hear them 
in concerts too often. In England they have Harper, a first-rate trumpet; 
and Germany has Schmidt, the best trombone that ever existed. This gen- 
tleman visited England and was heard occasionally; but at Niblo’s Garden 
we will undertake to say that more trumpet and trombone concertos were 
played last season than have been heard in England and Germany for two 
years. If Mr. Young adds himself to this triumvirate next season, we may 
fairly expect New York to be blown away.” , 


In 1839 New York had a wonderful concert, given by the Euterpean, a 
society of instrumentalists organized about the beginning of the century 
and which gave one concert a year.- The Euterpean may be considered as 
the herald of the Philharmonic. Its founders were representatives of old 
Knickerbocker families, such as John Delafield, John Mackay, James M. 


Quin, John Romaine and R. J. Dodge. They performed glees, madrigals, 
part songs and choruses by Bach, Handel and Weber, and their orchestra 
was often strengthened by professionals. Their rehearsals were held at the 
old Shakespeare Tavern, which stood on the corner of Nassau and Fulton 
streets until 1836 or 1838; and their concerts, generally given at the City 
Hall, were usually followed by a supper and ball. 

For this memorable concert, “the best orchestra ever gathered in New 
York for a performance was heard,” and contemporaries say “it was a rare 
thing to see in one orchestra five leaders, such as Rapetti, Hughes, Hill, on 
the first violins; Boucher on the ’cello; and Sage on the second violin.” 
This orchestra consisted of six first violins, five second violins, four violas, 
three ’celli, two double basses, four flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, drum and 
cymbals.” The program was as follows: 


Mrs. Horn 
Mr. Christian. 

Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Hill. 
Mrs. Horn 
Mr. Downe 
Mr. Horn 
Mr. Ribas 
Mr. and Mrs. Horn. 
Fantaisie, God Save the Queen and Rule Britanmia.............2.20000cceeeeeeeeeeeenees Thalberg 
Mr. Scharfenberg. 


It is supposed that the oboe made its first appearance at this concert, 
which took place at the City Hall. 


o =~ 


A year before this a remarkable concert took place—a memorial, or 
“grand musical solemnity” to honor Daniel Schlesinger, conductor of the 
Concordia, a German society, and a musician who had no little influence 
upon the development of instrumental music in New York. Sixty musi- 
cians assembled to wail in aid of his widow, and they performed the overture 
to “Der Freischiitz” and the last movement of Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. This and the fine concert of the Euterpean, already mentioned, 
encouraged the musicians to organize the Philharmonic Society, which, after 
great energy and perseverance, was fairly launched at the Apollo Rooms, 
Broadway and Canal street, in 1842. 

In passing we may note that Schlesinger was a native of Hamburg, a 
pupil of Ferdinand Ries and Moscheles, and a member of the London Phil- 
harmonic. He made his first appearance in New York in 1836 as a pianist. 
Although he died on January 8, 1838, in the two years he frequently played 
in public. His trios every week, with Boucher on the ‘cello and Kirchoefer 
on the violin, were practically the beginning of chamber music in New Yor':. 

The new National Opera House opened October 12, 1840, with C. E. 
Horn’s opera, “Ahmed al Kamel,” from Washington Irving’s “Alhambra.” 
Signor La Manna was the conductor, and Henry C. Timm was the chorus- 
master. Of Timm we hear a great deal. He was an excellent pianist, an 
early champion of chamber music and conductor of the short lived Musical 
Institute, the New York Harmonic Society and one of the conductors of 
the Philharmonic Society. 

We find Rapetti conductor of Palmo’s Opera House, opened in 1844, 
and, under his baton, “I Puritani” was given for the first time, as well as 
“Lucrezia Borgia” and “Don Pasquale,” while Borghese, Valtellina, San- 
quirico and Cinti-Damoreau were the chief stars. 

The next new conductor to appear on the scene is Luigi Arditi, who 
arrived from Havana in 1847 with a good company, and with him is Bot- 
tesini, the famous double bass player. 

Meanwhile La Manna is conducting at the Park Theatre, and Rapetti 
appears at the Astor Place Opera House, opened in 1847, with the first 
representation of “Ernani.” In the following year a new conductor arrives 
from London, Max Maretzek, who is destined to rule the orchestra of the 
opera for many years; and the only new operatic conductor that we see for 
some little time is Carl Eckert, who makes his bow with Madame Henrietta 
Sontag, at Niblo’s Garden, in 1853. But Maretzek divides the honors with 
Arditi in conducting the Pattis. Arditi conducted Grisi and Mario 
and appears at the opening of the Irving Place Opera House, in 1854. 


o 


But in the meantime what has become of orchestral concerts? 

We left a few enthusiastic and public spirited musicians in the Apollo 
Rooms in 1842, trying to organize a permanent society on the model of the 
London Philharmonic. Perhaps the most enthusiastic of all was Uriah C. 
Hill, a native of New York, who played the violin, had been conductor of 
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the Sacred Music Society and who served as one of the alternate conductors 
during the first seven seasons of its existence. The others were Henry C. 
Timm, W. Alpers, G. Loder, L. Wiegers, D. G. Etienne, A. Boucher, until 
Eisfeld was chosen permanent conductor in 1849. This young Philharmonic 
Society shows the enthusiasm of the musicians of New York, but what about 
the people? To judge from the following, music scems to be taking a 
firmer root in the city: 


APRIL 29, 1843. 

“We rejoice to see such numerous and decided proofs of an increasing 
and discriminating taste for music in this city. The corfcerts of the past 
and passing season have surpassed, both in number and excellence, those 
of previous years. Nearly every professor of music, including Messrs. De 
Begnis, Horn, Rapetti, King, Watson, Bohrer, Russell, Dempster, Timm, 
Benedict, &c., and Mesdames Maroncelli, Sulton, Horn, De Gones, &c.. 
have in their turns held their musical soirées and added new laurels to their 
reputations and new linings to their purses. Where all were excellent, it 
would be invidious to particularize, but the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society merit especial eulogy for the extent and perfection of the orchestral 
arrangements, and, the masterly manner in which they rendered the sym- 
phonics of Beethoven and other pieces of equal difficulty and beauty.” 


We found the oboe unknown up to 1839: now New York hears another 

new instrument: 
May 27, 1843. 

“Signor Paggi, whose astonishing performances on the oboe created 
such a sensation at Nagel’s concert last week, will, previous to his departure 
for Europe, afford our citizens an opportunity of hearing him once more on 
his new and favorite instrument. He will also 
perform a solo on the English horn—a musi- 
cal novelty—never yet attempted in public on 
this side of the Atlantic. Signor Paggi will be 
assisted at his concert by Rapetti and other 
eminent professors.” 

While we have the Philharmonic giving its 
four concerts a season, let us see what the 
critics have to say ‘regarding a new arrival: 


JUNE 10, 1843. 

* Brough, the vocalist, had a concert recent- 
ly of renaissance, well attended and rapturous- 
ly applauded. He sang better than ever. 
Frank Brown assisted him—a very promising 
young singer, who is about to try his musical 
fortune in Italy. He has a handsome person 
and good talents, as well as an excellent qual- 
ity of voice, and wiil be heard of favorably 
hereafter, I have little doubt. 

“An ‘Admirable Crichton’ of music, equally wonderful on the piano and 
violin, has appeared among us in the person of Vincent Wallace, director 
of the Dublin Anacreontic Society. Those who have heard Paganini and 
Thalberg pronounce decidedly that he is unsurpassed even by these hitherto 
unequaled maestros. He performs upon the piano a grand introduction and 
variations on the theme of the ‘Cracovienne,’ composed by himself. The 
instrument becomes a full orchestra under his hands, which seem multiplied 
into a dozen; while, in the rapid passages, his fingers are invisible as the 
spokes of a locomotive wheel in full career. He has no left hand, but two 
right ones, equally independent of each other. The brilliancy and power of 
his execution set off admirably the delicate morceaux of melody interspersed 
and all unite to produce an effect before unknown to us. But his perform- 
ance on the violin surpasses, if possible, that upon the piano. He executes 
on this the ‘Carnival of Venice’ and the ‘Witches’ Dance of Benevento,’ and 
several other difficult compositions, as originally performed by Paganini and 
never before heard in this country; and the effect is most startling and 
thrilling. In his hands the violin does more than speak—it sings, shrieks, 
supplicates, reproaches, dies, revives, and realizes the fancy of Balzac, that 
the soul is imprisoned within it. With his bow he scatters a bright shower 
of melody through the air, and rasps diamond sparkles from the strings. 
Our language may seem extravagant, but it falls far short of the reality. 
Musicians are in raptures with the fullness and purity of his tones, the de- 
cision and accuracy of his stopping, his left-handed pizzicato, and his double 
notes on the fourth string. We rejoice that such an artist bears an English 
name, and approves that wonderful musical genius is not confined to 
foreign nations.” 


Lent by Charles F. Tretbar. 


However, it is sad to see the kind of music that was published, and we 

fear purchased, in America, notwithstanding the improvement in programs. 
DeceMBER 16, 1843. 

“Several novelties in the way of new music,” we read, “have recently 

been laid upon our table. The first of these, ‘Lays of the Parlour,’ published 


ful gift book for the holidays. Oakes, of Boston, has published Bertini’s 
‘Instruction Book,’ which is considered by teachers the best work of the 
kind extant. Atwill’s emission of the ‘National Songs of America’ is also 


a novelty, and deserves especial notice. Besides several old favorites, it © 


contains the ‘Land of Washington’ and the new ‘Yankee Doodle, so ad- 
mirably sung by the Hutchinsons. Our worthy friends, Firth & Hail, 
have published the ‘Old Granite State,’ “The Snowstorm,’ ‘Calonel,’ the 
‘Vulture of the Alps’ and a number of the other popular songs of the day. 
There is a great improvement in the recent publications of this old and 
highly respectable house. Mrs. Hewitt, one of the sweetest of our lady 
poets, has written some delightful words for Wallace’s romances of ‘La 
Réve,’ which will be published in the course of a few days.” 


o 


By 1846 the foreign orchestra brought over en bloc began to seek audi- 
ence in New York. The Stiermarkers led the way, conducted by a Bo 
hemian. The favorite piece these eighteen musicians played was Gungl’s 
Railroad Galop”; then Gungl came with a band of his own, and played 
his own and other men’s compositions; he was perfectly disgusted with the 
general condition of music in America, but he condescended to give a little 
praise to the seven year old Philharmonic. 

Most important of all was the Germania Orchestra, composed of twenty- 
four men, first conducted by Lenschow and in 1850 by Carl Bergmann, who 
for a long time presided over the musical destinies of New York. Another 
important musician who played with the Germania was Carl Zerrahn, who 
became conductor of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, from which he 
was only retired last year. He played the first 
flute in the Germania, and LBergmann the 
cello. 

Returning to the Philharmonic we find 
Theodore Eisfeld (1816-1882) ,a good violinist 
and pianist, sole conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society from 1849 to 1855, when he alternated 
with Bergmann, and then we find Bergmann 
the sole conductor until 1866 

Sergmann (1821-1876) was the most im- 
portant conductor that had yet appeared. He 
it was who introduced the works of Liszt and 
Wagner in America, and under his baton was 
given the first representation of Wagner ever 
given in America—Tannhauser,” at the Stadt 
Theatre, August 27, 1859, with Pickaneser in 
the title role. The Arion Society sang the 


choruses. 


CARICATURE OP ANSCHUTZ AND BERGMANN. 
The next conductor to interest us is 


Julius Benedict, who was engaged to con- 
duct the orchestra for all the concerts in which Jenny Lind appeared 
The first one took place at Castle Garden, September 10, 1850. Benedict 
was completely overshadowed. Arditi describes him in his “Reminis- 
cences” (New York, 1896), in that year as “about forty-six years of age. His 
abundant dark hair and shrewd, clever face of pallid hue, gave him a quiet 
air of distinction, while his manner was extremely courteous and kindly 
to all who came into either business or social contact with him. His rever- 
ence for Weber, whose only real pupil he was, and whose kindness to him 
when a boy was almost paternal, was a keynote to his character.” 

Carl Eckert (1820-1879), a very talented musician, conducted for Hen- 
rietta Sontag when she appeared in America in 1852. 

On August 29, 1853, Jullien made his American début at Castle Garden, 
which was beautifully decorated for the occasion. New York had never 
seen such a monster orchestra. It consisted of 17 first violins, 16 second 
violins, 12 violas, 10 ’celli, 11 double basses, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 flageolet, 2 
clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 trumpets, 4 horns, 3 cornets, 4 trombones, 2 ophi- 
cleides, 2 pairs of kettledrums, 5 snare drums, 1 bass drum and 1 pair of 
cymbals. Among the musicians that he brought with him from Europ: 
were Bottesini, the famous double bass performer, who came here before 
with Arditi; Hugues, the ophicleide player; the Mollenhauer brothers; La- 
vigne, the best oboe performer in the world; Koenig, the cornetist; Wuille, 
the fine clarinet player, and many others. While undoubtedly Jullien was 
something of a musical Cagliostro, he must have been in some respects a 
good conductor, for good musicians liked to play under his baton, and many 
critics have testified to his ability. “He possessed,” says one, “an interest 
for new effects and combinations of sound and delighted in orchestral uproar 
of a prodigious sort. He was happy, indeed, when he could astound and 
deafen his audience by the thunderous din of his drums or the obstreperous 
blasts of his trumpets.” Berlioz, who was engaged at Drury Lane, as Jul- 
lien’s conductor, in 1847, has spoken enthusiastically of him in his “Cor- 
respondence inédite” (1879). Chorley has written: “Year by year his qua- 
drilles grew more and more elaborate, aspiring and tremendous. Avalanches, 
fire at sea, earthquakes, storms, sacks of towns, explosions in citadels—all 
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melting off into some thunder of hilarity, loyalty or thanksgiving at the 
close—were there.” Garden rollers were dragged over sheets of iron for 
thunder, pans of red fire lighted at intervals cast lurid gleams over the scene, 
appealing to the eye as the hubbub did to the ear. It is not a bold venture 
when one English critic says Berlioz took the hint of many of his bizarre 
eff.cts from Jullien and learned to love cumbrous instrumentation, more 
pleasing to the ear-flaps of megatheriums and pterodactyls than to human 


> 


organs. How much was Jullien responsible for the “Requiem” we wonder : 

Certain it is that to Jullien the world owes—and New York more esp-- 
cially—much of the improvement in the modern orchestra made during the 
last forty years; not only in its technic, but in its personnel of solo per- 
formers. 

His appearance must have been striking. His wealth of black hair. 
his startling black moustache, his white waistcoat, his elaborately embroid- 
ered shirt front, his wristbands turned back over his sleeves, and his general 
magnificence gave him an extraordinary individuality. At the last bar 
he would sink exhausted in his velvet chair. He conducted Beethove: 
with a jeweled baton and a fresh pair of kid gloves, handed to him at the 
moment on a silver salver. 

A humorous paper gives us the following picture: 


“THE LABORS OF JULLIEN.” 

“Who has not witnessed the Herculean exertions of Jullien in the 
‘British Army and Navy’ quadrilles? His arms and legs seem to be carry- 
ing out bodily the different movements of the opposing corps, and his baton 
falls at times with such overwhelming force that we picture to ourselves 
some mighty seventy-four has sunk under its tremendous wave. We have 
often felt for Jullien in such active moments, when he has been throwing 
his whole body and the soles of his boots into ‘Cavalier Seul,’ or warming 
himself up to a beautiful state of frenzy through ‘L’Eté.’ He is all fire, 
when suddenly a shrill note from the forgetful fife chills him all over, and 
makes him turn round and dart a look that conveys an avalanche of reproof 
upon the head of the offending instrument. A note too loud from a violin, 
or semi-demi-quaver too high from the trombone, recalls him from the 
heights of musical grandeur, and brings him back in a moment from the 
‘Bay of Biscay, O! to Drury Lane. Jullien, when so disturbed, cannot 
speak; his voice would not be heard, for the musical tempest is raging too 
high: so he borrows a hint from the lightning conductor and is silent, assert- 
ing himself with a most vivid stroke on his pulpit, which flashes through 
the whole musical horizon. 

“These strokes are often repeated, and then the clamor grows stronger 
the ophicleides blow their loudest, the cornet shrieks, the fife whistles, the 
drum bellows—and chaos reigns in the orchestra! Jullien then goes 
through his popular series of poses plastiques. He turns to the right and 
to the left—his curly head whirls round and round, spreading fright in every 
direction—his legs rise convulsively—his arms beat the air, in the absence 
of some victim on whom to vent their fury: he illustrates in every limb Col- 
lins’ ‘Ode on the Passions,’ till at last he sinks into his fauteuil, the horrible 
picture of despair. These pythonic inspirations must convulse Jullien’s 
nature terribly, and must, if the shocks are repeated, leave him in time a 
perfect wreck. We shall have the white kid gloves, it is true, and the 
cambric frill, and the wristbands as spotless as Rowland’s Kalydor; but what 
will they be without the man? We beg, therefore, to propose a remedy, 
which may save us Jullien for many, many years to come. 

“We propose that he have a corps of aide-de-camps stationed around 
his position. They should convey his instructions to the different wings 
of the orchestra. If the triangle did not advance sufficiently quick, an aide- 
de-camp should be dispatched to him, with orders to step out a little quicker. 
If the ophicleide came out a little too strong, another aide-de-camp should 
be sent to him, with a request to retreat rapidly, and fall back behind the 
piccolo. These musical officers would ease Jullien of the heavier part of 
his labors, and spare the public the painful sight of a conductor browbeating 
—for it is a curious fact, which should be noticed, that Jullien’s brows beat 
time beautifully—his grand army of instruments around him.” 

But let us return to his American début. The program was: 

Quadrille, The Standard- Bearer Lindpainter 


Arranged by Jullien. 
Symphony, the Allegro and Storm Movement from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony.. Beethoven 


Grand Recitative and Aria, The Queen of Night, from I] Flauto Magico................. Mozart 
Mile. Anna Zerr. 
Solo, Contrabasso Fantaisia on Themes from Bellini’s opera of La Sonnambula....... Bottesini 
Performed by Signor Bottesini. 
Intermission for pr de, fifteen 
Grand Operatic Selection and Fantaisie, Les Huguenots..................02ceseeeeees Meyerbeer 
j Arranged by Jullien. 
Polka, Les Echoes du Mont Jullien 
Composed at Ch i in 1852, introducing the Alpine Horn, Ranz des Vaches 
and Echo. 
Performed by Herr Koenig. 
Mile. Anna Zerr 
M. Reickert. 
The American Quadrille, containing all the national airs, embracing twenty solos and varia- 


tions for twenty of Jullien’s eminent solo performers, has been composed by M. Jullien since 
his arrival in this country. 


The admission was $1 or 50 cents. 

These concerts were crowded. Jullien created a furore. His quadrilles, 
and more than they, his imitation of fire, with engines flying around the gal- 
leries and other sensational effects, packed his concerts. 

e& ~~ 

Of the visiting star conductors Offenbach and Sullivan created sensa- 
tions. We take a contemporary view of Strauss: 

“Johann Strauss, the waltz king, personally, is evidently a good fellow. 
He talks only German, but he smiles in all languages. Perhaps it is scarcely 
fair to him to say that he only talks German, for he avers that he has*been 
for eleven years trying to speak French. Still, however, he admits that he 
speaks it badly. Languages are not his forte. He is small, wiry and intense- 
ly nervous. One ignorant of both French and German would imagine from 
the rapidity of his speech and the superabundance of gestures that he was 
talking the former—indeed, that he was a Frenchman. He is full of cour- 
tesy, and a brief acquaintance with him will satisfy anyone that his extrava- 
gance of gesture when conducting the performance is simply natural and 
quite inseparable from his personality. 

“Last night he attended a sort of informal reception given to himself, 
Brudel and Abt, at the rooms of the Orpheus Club. During the evening he 
presided at the piano, while the club joined in chorus in singing his ‘Blue 
Danube Waltz.’ They sang superbly, and no one present, where all were 
enthusiastic, was seemingly more excited than he himself. His complexion 
is quite dark. His eyes and hair are as black as possible. It is related of 
him that when he was in St. Petersburg the fair Russian belles made a 
frightful series of demands upon him for locks of his hair. Strauss viewed 
the prospect with alarm. All these souvenirs would leave him bald. Then 
he had a brilliant idea. 

“His dog was a huge black Newfoundland. Its shaggy coat was of 
precisely the texture of his hair, and to-day many a Russian album is en- 
riched by the possession of a cherished lock of hair from Strauss’ dog. 
When he was coming to this country he could with difficulty be restrained, 
it is said, from bringing along the dog as a precautionary measure for a 
similar emergency. 

“In conversation Strauss is constantly smiling, showing his pearly teeth, 
pantomiming with hands, head and body, and is altogether as full of action 
as when upon the stage. When speaking upon the subject of his impres- 
sions of American energy and the jubilee as an exemplification of it, he be- 
comes almost wild with excitement. 

“They would not believe it in Germany, he says; they could not deem it 
possible that so enormous a chorus and orchestra of intelligent musicians 
could be gathered together and held for so long a time to perform such great 
works as are rendered at this jubilee. 

“Another thing which astonishes Strauss even more than the enterprise 
which has originated and rendered successful this Peace Jubilee, and the lib- 
erality of the public in sustaining it, is the fact that in America, where he has 
been led to believe there was little taste for, or knowledge of, music, so 
great a chorus should have been found of people capable of reading and 
correctly executing such compositions as have made up the vocal portion of 
the programs. Thus far he is also full of compliment to the orchestra. In 
Germany, he says, before he would venture to perform one of his waltzes in 
public, even with a small orchestra he would have nine or ten rehearsals; but 
here, even for a piece which must be strange to most, if not all of the per- 
formers, a single rehearsal is made to suffice, and then it is brought out, and 
not only merely done, but done well. 

“Without doubt more rehearsals might secure a greater degree of deli- 
cacy of expression, and approach more closely to absolute perfection. But 
in so vast a volume of sound, as is here evoked, minor effects are lost sight 
of, and the general effect seems all which can be desired.” 

The last star conductor to visit us was Bemberg, who came to conduct 

his opera, “Elaine,” in 1895. 

Returning to the old conductors who influenced musical taste in New 
York we find Muzio, Nuno, Tomasi, and of more importance thah they, 
Carl Anschiitz, brought here from Drury Lane by Ullmann in 1857. 

Anschiitz was a native of Coblentz, the son of a musician, principal of 
a mvsic school. Educated by his father and by Schneider, of Dessau, he set- 
tled in Coblentz as conductor of the Royal Musical Institution, and of the 
theatre orchestra. After a short career as conductor in Nuremberg and 
Amsterdam, he went to London to become conductor of the Drury Lane 
Orchestra. He conducted the New York division of a festival held in Balti- 
more in 1867. He scored Beethoven’s nine symphonies for brass. An- 
schiitz died in New York in 1870. 

It is impossible to mention every conductor of importance in the limits 
of one article. As Seidl, Dr. Damrosch and Neuendorff are fresh in 
public memory, and Thomas is still among us, we will not mention them; 
nor will we refer to the familiar figures in New York to-day, except we may 
refer to the fact that Scharwenka, who conducted his opera, “Mataswintha,” 
two years ago, and that Mancinelli, who conducted his “Ero e Leandro” a 
few weeks ago, are the last conductors who have led their own operas. 
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English, German and Ttalian Opera 


STARS AND PERFORMANCES—DEBUTS AND FIRST NIGHTS. 


and playful humor and a winning vivacity, that it is next to impossible not to 
admire; but in pathetic parts she is—we will not write a harsh word about 
such a favorite; but no one, we dare say, feels her deficiency in this respect 
more than Mrs. Knight—at least we know that in such parts as Adine she 
looks uncommonly uncomfortable: she is not fitted for the ‘wear and tear’ 
of German horrors.” 


The condition of musical taste in 1827 may best be shown by contem 
porary criticism. It will be seen from this how slowly the leaven of pure 
Italian opera was working. 


PARK THEATRE. 


“Thursday evening introduced to us, in the person of Mrs. E. Knight 
(late Miss Povey), as Floretta, in ‘The Cabinet,’ the most pleasing and 
finished vocalist of the English School that ever delighted a New York 
audience. We most unhesitatingly, and without any fear of exceptions, 
venture to make this assertion. Much as we at times have had our admira- 
tion or astonishment excited by the sweetness of one, the strength and com- 
pass of another, or the scientific execution of a third, never did we listen to 
such a combination of rare qualities as unite in the tones and style of this 
delicious melodist, and never was a stronger or more favorable sensation 
created by any first appearance on those boards. Our gallant and good hu 
mored audience, in fact, seemed quite enraptured with the fair stranger. 

“The lady’s person is well formed, rather petite than otherwise; her face 
pretty withal, with a pleasing and intelligent expression of countenance, and 
her manner modest and unassuming. Her acting, though not distinguished 
by any superior degree of talent, is easy and unconstrained, with a spice of 
playful archness. To an uncommonly rich, clear and flexible voice, are 
added the most touching simplicity and sweetness, some of its tones fall 
with a dreamy softness on the ear, not unlike the light murmer of an A£olian 
harp. How charming were some of the passages in “The Last Rose of 
Summer’: 

They had a dying fall ; 
Oh, they came o’er the ear like the sweet South wind 
Breathing upon a bank of violets 


“We anticipate that this song (which was rapturously encored) is but 
the prelude to the rich bouquet of pleasure to which the lovers of this style 
of singing have yet to look forward. What we particularly admire about 
this lady is her style—we mean with reference to the judicious introduction 
of ornament. It is the great evil of much of our modern singing that, when 
we go to hear the delicate fancy of Moore, or the romantic tenderness of 
Burns, expressed in the most feeling and affecting manner, we are cheated 
with endless and unmeaning runs, for the sole purpose of exhibiting the 
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wae The Garcias were not a financial success, and in the next year we find 
weil the “Signorina” (Malibran) singing in English opera and soon bidding fare- 
woul well to America. Italian opera was too foreign to please a public long 
and accustomed to English opera, and, therefore, the ballad operas again held 
their sway. The seed of Italian opera was soon, however, to flourish eight 
elf, years later at the Bowery under Montressor. The following notices will 
he explain ‘he state of the ruling taste in the interval. The first one bears the 
lue date. 1828: 
ere 
‘* FAUSTUS.”’ 
of “. . . But what gave us the most sincere pleasure was the entry 
7 a of Mrs. Knight, as Adine. She was welcomed with a most cheering burst 
ed of applause. In the return of this lady to the stage, the musical profession 
en regains one of its brightest ornaments, while at the same time it loses a re- 
splendent star, in this hemisphere at least, in the departure of Signorina 
of Garcia, and in that departure fades away the last lingering hope of an Italian 
n- opera in this city. 
g- “It is not our intention to draw a parallel between these two ladies; in- 
od, deed there is scarcely a point of comparison between them, the style of each 
a being as different as the respective schools to which they belong. The ‘Sig- 
norina’ may be likened to one of Rossini’s overtures—tasteful, brilliant and 
th, overpowering; and Mrs. Knight to a plaintive Scotch melody, simple and 
on unostentatious, the touching beauty of whose tones, however, cling to our 
S- memory and will not pass away. We have heard Catalani and other sing- 
e- ers, whose powers of execution and scientific acquirements exceed those 
of Mrs. Knight; have listened with astonishment, we admit, to their ever- 
it lasting shakes and ornaments, and have tried to admire, and persuade our- 
ns selves we were pleased; but could not help exclaiming, at times, like honest 
at Christopher Sly: 
An excellent piece of work truly; 
se Would it were done. 
“The fact is that a relish for scientific singing is an acquired, not a 
" natural taste. A simple melody is vice versa; it comes home ‘to the bosoms 
d and business of all,’ and soul and feeling (which are its essence) are alone 
of requisite to appreciate it, while to form a judgment of scientific music, a 
~ correct ear and musical education are indispensable. As we pretend not to 
. the latter qualifications, we, of course, care little for strains that ‘please the 
it ear, but never touch the heart’; nay, are barbarous enough to confess we 
at would rather listen to the expressive melodies of Moore and Burns—to 
4 ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ or ‘Love’s Young Dream’—than the most scientifically 
difficult displays (for the greater the difficulty, the greater the science) of any 
2 of our highly praised modern composers. And we do not know but, after 
t all, we are in the right; for all the volumes of musical composition that are 
t annually poured forth upon the public, how many survive the fashion of the 


hour? They are listened to, applauded and forgotten. While the old im- 
perishable melodies continue to float upon the stream of time, the others 
sink into oblivion, literally dragged down by the inordinate weight of orna- 
: ment. Musical amateurs may sneer at this; we care not; at all events, in 
spite of the cognoscenti, the elect nature and the majority are on our side. 
“No one will doubt this who has been curious enough to observe the 
J countenances of an audience when listening to some fine old song, played 
, with modern variations. The performer runs the whole range of the gamut— 
goes through the most astounding flourishes and elaborate display—look at 
the countenances—see the bewildered air, or listless indifference, depicted 
thereon; but if a few notes of the original tune happen to emerge accidentally 
from the chaos, then mark how the faces are lighted up with expression and 
interest, and hark to the involuntary tinkling of the feet! It is like meeting 
| an old acquaintance amid strange faces in a strange land. It is the triumph 
of nature over art. But this is wandering far away from Mrs Knight—and 
we are sure we never desire to wander from her, or have her wander from 
us; but 
If any fault I have, it is digression— 


Leaving my readers to proceed alone 
While I soliloquize beyond expression. 


“But we have little more to say of her that we have not said half a 
dozen times before; viz., that her plaintive airs are full of pathos and feeling; 
and that there is a degree of arch expression thrown into her more lively 
efforts, that is no less delightful. About her comic acting there is a happy 


great power and capability of the singer, until feeling, the soul of song, is 
buried under the inordinate burthen. When she does introduce ornament, 
it may truly and emphatically be so styled; and last, though not least, her 
enunciation is remarkably clear and distinct. We congratulate the public 
and ourselves on the delightful acquisition thus added to our great and in- 
creasing stock of theatrical treasures, coming, as it does, with an additional 
zest after the storm of tragedy to which we have lately been and are likely 
to continue exposed.” 

Another notice of the favorites of the day in 1830, proves the taste is 
still the same: 

“We give a pretty melody, which scarcely requires the name of Charles 
Edward Horn to identify it with ‘I’ve Been Roaming,’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’ ‘Fare 
well to My Harp,’ &c. Mr. Horn is more remarkable as a melodist than 
a harmonist; at the same time there is no lack of pleasant modulations to be 
complained of in his compositions. His ballads are decidedly of a dramatic 
cast and appear to more advantage in a theatre than in a drawing room. 
\fter Bishop we are inclined to place Horn next on the list of English 
dramatic composers, decidedly before A. Lee, who is merely an effective 
plagiarist, without one atom of originality; and before Barnet, who seems 
fated to copy himself in the ‘Light Guitar,’ and never to get beyond that 
song. The best samples of Horn, as regards compositions of a higher 
grade, are to be met with in the opera called the ‘Devil’s Bridge,’ in the con 
certed pieces, of which he proves himself to be master of counterpoint; but it 
is perhaps necessary to add that in this great test of the art we prefer both 
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Bishop and T. Cooke, the latter of whom has made rapid strides in the 
estimation of the profession, by having latterly borne away several of the 
prize glees. 

“Against such competitors as Horsely, Attwood, Elliot, and who are 
men of the first standing, Mr. Horn has left a most favorable impression 


THE GRAND GARCIA. 
{In Costume. ] 


as a pianist in this country; probably in Europe it would be difficult to find 
a professor superior to him in the art of accompaniment. His masterly 
execution in the ballads, ‘Said a Smile to a Tear,’ ‘Lilla, Come Down to 
Me,’ and last, but not least, Beethoven’s ‘Rosalie,’ will not easily be for- 
gotten. Asa vocalist Mr. Horn has considerable execution and excellent 
taste, but in his singing you easily perceive a first-rate artist trying to subdue 
an unwieldy and refractory voice; indeed, to borrow an Italian phrase, his 
voice is ‘under a veil,’ and to make it emerge from its concealment with 
effect would be impracticable to most other men. As a teacher of singing 
we look upon Mr. Horn as very superior, and we are given to understand 
that his return to America, after the season at the Haymarket Theatre 
closes, is not improbable. As an actor Mr. Horn is a great contradiction to 
himself. In the opera of ‘Der Freischtitz’ (as Caspar) he is admirable; 
his Artabanes, in the opera of “Artaxerxes” is not less so, and he is the 
best Macbeth on the stage. After these three characters, we really should 
be at a loss to name one which he plays more than tolerably, and in addition 
to this, he is rarely perfect in the words of the author; consequently, he is 
frequently at the mercy of the audience, on whose good nature and forbear- 
ance he has drawn heavily, and had his drafts largely honored in the city 
of New York.” 


During this period the favorite singers were Mrs. Knight, Madame Fe- 
ron, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Austin and Signorina Da Ponte. The various excel- 
lences of these singers and their contrasted styles appear in the following 
notices: 

1829.—**Madame Feron possesses nearly all the qualities requisite for 
a finished singer. Nature has done much for her, and art still more. Her 
voice, which is of great sweetness and uncommon power, has been brought 
into a state of perfect discipline. She is also one of that rarest of a!l 
things, a sensible singer; she generally lays the emphasis on the right word, 
and never breaks out in any astounding and improper flourishes on an ‘and,’ 
a ‘the,’ a ‘that,’ or any other insignificant but indispensable monosyllable. 

We must not forget to mention another rare virtue of which she is 
possessed, and that is a distinct articulation. You can generally catch nine- 
tenths of the words of every song—a piece of information which those who 
are in the habit of hearing singing will scarcely credit.” 

o 


One view of the condition of music in 1830 bewails the lack of public 
support of good music. In this case it is Weber that is used as a stalking 
horse in attacking the Italians. 

MUSIC. 

“That music has made rapid strides in America is evident to the most 

uninterested and casual observer; but that it receives the encouragement 


necessary to make it thrive in all the refined luxuriance of which it is capable 
I am not prepared to admit. America is still far behind Europe in that re- 
spect. No establishment has done so much for the improvement of the art 
as the Park Theatre, under the management of Mr. Simpson. The strength 
of his chorus ; the excellence of his band ; the engagement made with the first- 
rate artists he has from time to time assembled; the classical and delightfu! 
music he has given and continues to give; the operas successfully brought 
out, and which have been unattempted or failed in the hands of every other 
manager in the United States; the enormous expenses incurred in such a 
cause, altogether form a debtor and creditor account of no mean amount 
between Mr. Simpson and the public, the balance of which is very much in 
that gentleman’s favor. In a late number an allusion was made to the pro- 
duction of Weber’s ‘Oberon,’ and its cold reception. The music of this 
splendid opera is not even published in this country, and only known as 
having been performed twice or thrice in this city! When the fashionable 
world, as certain individuals term themselves, clamor for places at the box 
office on the first appearance of some Italian with a long name and a vowel 
at the end of it, or crowd to hear bad French singing, how strange and 
ridiculous does it appear, and what can be their motive? Certainly not the 
love of good music. I believe that it must be summed up and explained in 
that one vulgar, nondescript merit-opposing word—fashion. In every 
country the innovations of this curious monster are productive of con- 
temptible effects, and in no country more so than in England; but although, 
in London, until Fanny Kemble somewhat resuscitated the drama, it was 
not fashionable to appear at theatres except in private boxes, yet, on the 
production of ‘Oberon’ the fashionable and musical world were not only 
the chief support of the opera, but actually we find all the names of persons 
distinguished by rank and talent recorded in the newspapers as having at- 
tended the last rehearsal. The sale of the music was likewise very general. 

“Much has been said in palliation of the neglect sustained by this opera 
in New York, got up as it was with care and attention and executed ad- 
mirably. The music has been accused of being very difficult, and not pleas- 
ing; and one most respectable editor actually said it was more incompre- 
hensible to him than Greek. I was not astonished at the gentleman being 
no Grecian; but I thought within myself that it was strange he had no ear.” 

It seems that New York always arrogated to herself the right of passing 
judgment on new aspirants to public favor. It is a matter of complaint in 
1830. 

THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD.”’ 
“Mrs. Austin’s ‘Darina’ is delightful; that is, so ‘far as the singing is 


concerned, and the acting is very tolerable. This lady was unfortunate in 
making her appearance first in this country in a neighboring city instead of 


MADAME GARCIA. 


[From a Painting by Her Daughter, Mme.‘Pauline Viardot.} 


New York, which materially retarded her progress to that eminence in pub- 
lic estimation which she has since attained. The public of this city have ar- 
rogated to themselves, with what justice we do not pretend to say, the ex- 
clusive right of deciding upon the merits of all ‘stars’ that reach these shores, 
and if they are received as fine ore here they generally pass comment all over 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Philadelphia or Boston as the scene of their début; the selection itself is, by 
the worthy people of this city, regarded either as a tacit acknowledgment of 
inferiority, or a mark of contempt for their self-constituted authority, and 
they generally demur at bestowing their approbation, however well deserved. 

“Mrs. Austin was totally neglected when she appeared at the Park, and 
warbled night after night to empty benches. We do not know how far this 
amiable feeling had crept into ourselves, but this we do know, that for some 
time we felt a disinclination to throw in our mite of praise, and what did 
come was grudgingly extorted. There was, to be sure, no denying even at 
first the lady’s unequaled powers of voice—a voice at once so clear, so deep 
an 1 rich—so wonderfully flexible and imbued with melody; or afterward the 
skill and brilliancy with which she gave such songs as “Genius of Freedom,’ 
the ‘War Has Ceased,’ or the ‘Soldier Tired; but we were still inclined to 
doubt that she possessed that purity of taste, expression and feeling which 
she has since evinced in a more simple and unambitious style of music. 

“We never remember to have heard anything finer than the way in 
which she gives Bagly’s beautiful and plaintive ballad, ‘Upon the Hill He 
Turned,’ in ‘Music and Prejudice.’ It is lamentable to see the coldness with 
which this and similar songs are received by the public; of course, they are 
not to be compared to ‘Betsy Baker’ and ‘Wedlock Is a Ticklish Thing’; but 
still their simple and unobtrusive merits might entitle them to a little more 
attention. The opening part of the duet, ‘Wilt Thou Tempt the Wave with 
Me,’ by Weber, introduced in the same opera, is almost equal, but in the 
same unpopular style. There are many fine things said about singers touch- 
ing the feelings of the audience, which sound very well in the abstract, but 
when it comes to the proof, it appears that the majority of the audience have 
no feelings to touch; at least, it is curious to observe the decided preference 
given to songs of a light and airy description, which tinkle merrily on the 
ear, to those that appeal more directly to the heart; for instance, that beauti- 
ful composition in the ‘Caliph,’ ‘Oh, Father, Since that Fatal Day,’ which is 
exquisitely sung, meets with a cold reception; while Darina’s second song, 
‘Oh, What Delight the Soldier Knows,’ in every respect inferior, and which 
does not belong to the opera, but is merely introduced to gratify this kind of 


taste, elicits a rapturous encore. 

“But this is one of the bad effects, both here and in England, of a mixed 
audience; in France they manage their amusements more judiciously. The 
l'rench theatres are much smaller, and the company that is kept two-thirds 
of the time unemployed at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, would suffice for 
half a dozen. One theatre is devoted expressly to tragedy, another to 
comedy, another to music and dancing and so on; the consequence is, that 
the several theatres are filled with people who come for one object. Not so 
in England and America, where a broad farce, an opera and a melodrama are 
frequently performed on the same evening; and the audience are composed 
of people, some of whom come to see one thing and some another; and this it 
is that in despite of a host of splendid critics makes a London mob so om- 
nipotent in the best theatres, and this it is that engenders and encourages a 
coarse and meritricious style, both of acting and singing. It is a great an- 
novance to foreigners in London. We recollect hearing an intelligent 
Frenchman complain most bitterly on this score. ‘I go to de play to hear de 
musique,’ said he, ‘and Monsieur Liston he come and make one ugly face at 
de people, and all de people laugh, and by gare, they never give ovare their 
laugh all de night aftare.. We hope, however, Mrs. Austin will not alto- 
gether relinquish the ballad style, but combine it and the bravura in her 
own person. All her competitors have, from some cause or other, with- 
drawn from the contest, and she now remains undisputed queen of song in 
this part of the world, unless she has met with a rival in Signorina Giulia Da 
Ponte, whom, as yet, we have not had an opportunity of hearing. A male 
singer is very much wanted at this theatre. The manager, it is true, has 
lately made a precious discovery of unexplored powers in this department 
in his own proper person, and it is whispered that he will shortly fill that 
vacuum himself, and make his appearance as Arbaces; but whether this is 
true or whether it is only one of the flying rumors that is forever afloat about 
eminent vocalists, is by no means certain.” 

o ~~ 


It is evident the critics were very jealous of any invasion of the field of 
their special favorite, and undue puffing was not regarded with a favorable 
eve. 

1830—THE PARK THEATRE. 


“The lovers of music were gratified by a rich treat on Monday even- 
ing. A good deal of excitment prevailed, occasioned by Mrs. Austin and 
Signorina Da Ponte coming in contact on the same evening for the first 
time. It was certainly a bold step on the part of the latter: and though it 
would be unfair to institute a minute comparison between a comparatively 
unpracticed singer and one of established celebrity, we can safely, and with 
pleasure, say that Signorina Da Ponte acquitted herself in a manner cal- 
culated to sustain the opinion entertained of her powers by her more mod- 
erate admirers. The way in which this young lady was brought before the 
public was, to say the least of it, extremely injudicious. Extraordinary ex- 
pectations were raised, which only extraordinary powers could satisfy; and 


such powers, either natural or acquired, we believe it will now be pretty 
generally allowed by musical men Signorina Da Ponte does not possess. 
This is, of course, saying nothing in her dispraise, for not one in a million 
is gifted with all the requisites necessary to constitute a first-rate singer; 
even Pasta and Malibran—women with whom it would be folly for a mo- 
have deficiencies. 


ment to compare Miss Da Ponte 

“In the literary world it has become a settled rule that every new novel- 
ist should receive his praise in the form of being set down as being inferior 
only to the author of Waverly; and in this city it has also become a settled 
rule that every fresh vocalist is the legitimate successor to ‘the Signorina.’ 
This is certainly a short vertical cut, and saves a vast deal of trouble, as it 
requires neither judgment nor discrimination to simply make the assertion 
but unfortunately there have been so many ‘legitimate successors’ that this 
convenient phrase is getting into bad repute. We ourselves recollect some 
half dezen who have, according to the papers, filled this vacancy, to wit: 
Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Austin, Miss George, Madame Feron, Mrs. Phillips and 
Signorina Da Ponte. But it is only with the claims of the latter that we 
have at present to do. Her voice by some is thought to be a mezza soprano, 
by others a soprano. It certainly possesses considerable compass, but it is 
by no means equal or of the first quality. It is what is technically termed a 
‘head voice’; that is, the upper notes are formed in the upper part of the 
throat instead of coming full from the chest. The lower notes are formed 
in the chest, and have considerable power, but some harshness; the middle 
ones are inferior in mellow richness to those of Miss George: the upper 
ones superior to that lady's, which become thin as she ascends the scale. 

“But, again, Signorina Da Ponte’s upper notes are inferior in clearness 
and distinctness to those of Mrs. Knight and in force and flexibility to 
those of Madame Feron. Her style is good. She has evidently been well 
taught, and has profited by her instructions, though she as yet sings rather 
with the diffidence of a pupil than the confident reliance on her own power 
of an accomplished professor. The deficiencies of her voice may forever pre- 
vent her rising to the top of her profession, but by close study, and ,above all, 
frequent practice, she may attain a high degree of excellence. To do that, 
however, she must not be flattered into quiet satisfaction and self-complac- 
ency with what she has already acquired, but by honest endeavor made sen- 
sible that she has yet much to learn. Those who pursue the latter course 
will eventually be found to be this young lady’s true friends. 

“We have frequently expressed our opinion of Mrs. Austin, but a few 
observations on the quality of her voice, and a peculiarity in her manner, 
may not be out of place. Nature has gifted this lady with a voice that, with 
the exception of Madame Malibran’s, has in many respects never been 
equaled in this country. It reminds us more of that of Miss Stephens than 
of any other European vocalist. It is of great compass, including usefully 
two octaves and a half, and may possibly reach three octaves, though not 
with the ease necessary to render all the notes effective: but it is not so much 
for this that we admire it, as for its remarkable purity and sweetness. The 
most acute and practiced ear would probably find a difficulty in detecting a 
particle of harshness in its whole range, and its liquid tones come as softly 
upon the sense of hearing as snow upon the water, or dew upon the flower. 
Tn the words of the poet they 

Fall as sweet 
On the listening ear 
As the odors on the sense 
When the summer’s close is near 


“These tones have the true ‘dying fall,” and for them to make ‘most 
sweet music’ in the utterance is just as natural as for the rose or woodbine 
to fling its fragrance on the summer wind—neither can help it. We do not 
believe more delicate sounds can be borne upon the air than are breathed 
forth in some of her cadences; those she executes, for instance, in the song, 
‘Oh! Father, Since That Fatal Day.’ 

“The flexibility of her voice is equal but different from that of Madame 
Feron’s. The one is a rapid and quivering succession of sounds, while the 
tones of the other fade away and melt and blend together like the lights and 
shadows of an harmonious picture. 

“Mrs. Austin, favorite as she is, has not had justice done her on one 
point—the peculiarity before alluded to. She relies too much upon the 
goodness of her voice, and lacks judgment, or rather dramatic tact, in the 
management of it; and this is the reason why she does not oftener produce 
what is termed a ‘sensation,’ but remains content with being uniformly 
delightful. 

“To those who have paid much attention to theatrical singing, the mean- 
ing of this will be very obvious. As Puff observes, in the ‘Critic,’ there is 
a great deal in hinting to the audience when to applaud, and herein Mrs. 
Austin is deficient. We have heard singers go through a song miserably. 
but toward the conclusion gather their whole strength for what is termed a 
coup de force, they approach the foot-lamps with evident marks of prepara- 
tion about them, look the audience in the face, as much as to say, ‘T am 
going to do something wonderful!’ they then do it, and then look at them 
again as much as to say, ‘I have done it—why don’t you applaud? and ten 
to one but they do get applauded to their hearts’ content. Now we have seen 
Mrs. Austin execute the most difficult passages, but with so much ease and 
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facility that the audience looked upon it as a matter of course, and thought 
there was nothing particular going on: they fell into the very common and 
erroneous belief that, in singing, what is done easily can be easily done. 

“We know it is the perfection of art to conceal art, and so far Mrs. 
Austin is right; and in a room filled with consummate judges this would 
be quite proper, but it is bad policy before a miscellaneous audience, who 
never sufficiently appreciate delicate and unobtrusive beauties. We have 
even seen singers with rather harsh voices gain credit for much sweetness, 
merely by managing skillfully to contrast a few soft tones with the surround- 
ing harsh ones: they went upon the principle that ‘everything is by com- 
parison,’ and succeeded, while voices of far more natural and uniform sweet- 
ness passed unnoticed. So true it is, that, in this world of ours, putting 
what is called ‘a good face upon the matter’ is half the battle, and real merit 
often fails, while empty but bold pretension is triumphant. As long as 
things are as they are, a little of this stage effect in singing is not only ad- 
mirable but necessary, and we advise both Mrs. Austin and Signorina Da 
Ponte to pay some attention thereto. 


1831—PARK THEATRE. 


“On Monday Miss Hughes took her benefit in ‘Cinderella... A num- 
ber of circumstances conspired to impart an unusual interest to this repre- 
sentation. The young lady is decidedly and deservedly a favorite—this was 
her first benefit in America—‘Cinderella’ always fills the house—and an 
evident curiosity prevailed among the lovers of music to compare her with 
the fair vocalist for whom the opera was got up, and who has rendered it to 
us familiar and delightful. Miss Hughes did not disappoint our expectation. 
She ran through the most difficult and superbly bril- 
liant passages of Rossini with a surprising force and 
skill. We can pay her no greater compliment than to 
say that she warmly excited the admiration of a public 
who have so frequently been dazzled with the war- 
blings of Mrs. Austin. The part of Cinderella abounds 
with conceptions of music inexpressibly sweet and 
splendid. Its rapid variations remind us of the evolu- 
tions of 2 bird in the air—now ‘mounting and singing 
to the gate of heaven,’ now floating in circles, with 
graceful, cloudlike motion, and again dashing like 
lightning down the sky. Miss Hughes executed several 
of these with great clearness and distinctness—pouring 
forth a volume of warbling voice, and evidently display- 
ing the results of an extremely severe discipline in a 
proper school, added to no ordinary natural powers. 
We would especially instance her exquisite solo in the 
quintet, ‘Midst Doubts Confusing,’ and the variations 
of the concluding song, ‘Now With Grief No Longer 
Bending.’ for which she called up all her endeavors. 
and which was encored. In@ one or two cases she 
betrayed a disposition to overload the air with embellishments, and to in- 
troduce them into the simple melody. In the ballad, ‘Once a King,’ the 
had effect of this was marked. That air is sweetness itself. It is expressive 
of modesty, simplicity, artless sorrow and every low, humble and subdued 
feeling, and, like Cinderella herself, derives a striking force from its contrast 
with the pomp, glitter and liveliness by which it is surrounded. 

“Miss Hughes pleased in this character, from the display of particular 
passages. Her derivations are new and numerous, and after having listened 
with admiration to Mrs. Austin for fifty nights, the hearers have become 
quite familiar with the opera, perceive every little deviation from the text. 
and find m it a kind of charm, not because it is better, but because it is dif 
ferent. The unrivaled excellence of Mrs. Austin consists in the possession 
of a voice, which for a perfect bird-like softness, sweetness and wonderful 
flexibility has never been excelled in American theatres. The Signorina 
could pass higher and lower, and thrill you with more extraordinary and 
triumphant exhibitions of science and power, but for that inherent quality 
of tone which composes sweetness—for the silvery softness in which the ear 
can detect nothing but a consciousness of pleasure, a clearness like that 
which delights the eye upon a sleeping stream in summer, when there is not 
a ripple to break its motionless beauty, or stir the images in its transparent 
depths—this faculty is the gift of nature, and is possessed by Mrs. Austin 
above any singer we ever heard. Upon this she depends, with a quiet trust 
in its influence. Its spell is everywhere through her music. It sinks down 
into the smallest breath—the lowest tone—and with a strange distinctness, 
through the clash of the chorus you hear it running along as you see the 
line of a silver river winding through woods and fields, from your stand on 
the mountain top. In addition to this, Mrs. Austin discovers a curious 
facility of execution, as if music escaped from her involuntarily, as fragrance 
from a flower. Miss Hughes excelled her in points. She burst out some- 
times like a star from behind a cloud and added surprise to our admiration. 
Mrs. Austin never goes behind the cloud. She floats through the whole 
part with no apparent effort.” 


MADAME 


o ~~ 
The critics of those days tried to be discriminating. Although they 
spread their praise somewhat thick, yet the examples offered here frequently 


show an ugly mood. In 1832 we find the following ungallant criticism 
quoted: 

“Madame Vespermann is in voice, high; in stature, low, and in both, 
particularly the former, grievously thin. If she decorated her person as 
much as her music, the burden would be too great for her to sustain, and the 
ornaments in the one case would be as generally mistaken for caricature as 
they are in the other for burlesque. Her requisites as an actress are about 
on a level with her vocal qualities, and, in short, her second appearance 
without any cold, nay, without even an apology, confirmed the suspicions 
which her début excited. We may, therefore, fearless of the charge of rash- 
ness, venture to foretell that very little more will be heard of Madame 
Vespermann.” 

We get an entertaining glimpse of the manners and customs of the play- 
goer in this year, 1831, and the responsibilities of the critic are incidentally 
displayed. 

PARK THEATRE. 

“A fashionable audience assembled on Tuesday to enjoy the fiftieth rep- 
resentation of the best opera, and one of the most popular entertainments 
ever produced on any stage-——‘Cinderella.’ It is curious to vbserve the re- 
spectability of the pit on these occasions. It is sure to be thronged with 
gentlemen who listen with attention and applaud with taste. There are no 
cat-calls, no whistling, no apples and peanuts by which the patrons of a 
lower order of dramatic exhibitions help along the passage of the old gen- 
tlemen with the forelock. By the way, although it goes sadly against our 
inclinations, we shall never win character as critics by praise too unmixed. 
Indeed, errors of grammar and orthoepy in this attractive piece are not 
venial. Mr. Placide invariably mispronounces ‘por- 
tentous.’ There is no such word as ‘portentious’ in the 
language. Mrs. Wallack continues to inform us that 
the mice will ‘make excellent steed,’ and Mr. Jones yet 
received applause for the following little piece of senti- 
mental bad grammar: ‘Condescension and humanity 
to our inferiors becomes all ranks,’ which he delivers 
with suitable dignity, Murray to the contrary notwith- 


standing.” 


This year also saw Auber’s ‘La Muette de Portici” 
(*“Masaniello”’), first given in 1829. The realism and 
strong orchestral effects were specially striking and 
popular. It is often stated that real animals were first 
brought on the stage in this opera, but this claim is en- 
tirely exploded by the following announcement in a 


RALSERAN. New York paper of May 8, 1802: 


“The two camels which arrived a few days since 
from Senegal we understand will be introduced into 
the triumphal procession on Monday evening at 

Mr. Cooper’s benefit, being, it is presumed, their first appearance on any 


stage.” 
MUETTE DE PORTICL”’ 

“This celebrated production of Auber, the present popular idol of the 
French musical world, was performed at this establishment on Monday to a 
crowded and steaming auditory, in defiance of a thermometer at go in the 
shade. Auber has been charged with being an imitator, and so, perhaps, he 
is, and yet he is truly original in many points. He has much, it is true, of the 
Salvator Rosa-like school of Weber, and with it he mixes up the Claude-like 
warmth of Rossini; nevertheless, from the commixture he produces you a 
something which is strongly characteristic of himself alone. The overture 
to ‘Masaniello’ is well known to our readers. It contains great masses of 
discords ingeniously worked together at the commencement, and highly 
descriptive of tumultuous excitement, and the bold and dashing march with 
which it concludes is as beautiful a melody and as highly embellished with 
instrumental points as the quick movement of any overture that we can call 
to mind. As a composition, it does not carry the weight of the overtures of 
‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘I] Flauto Magico,’ by Mozart, nor yet can it be classed 
with the ‘Der Freischiitz,’ nor the ‘Oberon’ of Weber; nevertheless it will 
justly maintain a respectable place among compositions of the highest grade. 
It has more vigor and power than any overture of Boieldieu, although it 
yields to some of that author’s compositions in regularity of idea and smooth 
modulation. In truth, excepting Boieldieu, Auber is better than any French 
author. In all Frenchmen there is a vivacity and strenuous mode of deliv- 
ery, accompanied by vehement and sometimes grotesque gesture, which 
leads strangers to believe that they are often suffering under excitement, when 
the contrary is the fact; but ‘give one a little touch of the heroic, something 
about la gloire, la beaute or la Paris, the latter of which includes both the 
former in his patriotic and comprehensive view of the question, and he shall 
act as a perfect madman without the least trouble to himself, and without a 
vast deal of deep feeling either, but nevertheless he shall convince you that 
he is in earnest. : 

“This opera was produced with an excellent ensemble, and we never 
recollect hearing such a noise made by a similar number of persons—but 
still it was an effective noise—call it singing, we cannot, but it was a species 
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of passionate shouting, very well adapted to the subject of the piece, and 
assisted by Auber’s powerful instrumentation proved eminently effective. 
There was a cream colored horse ‘with black mane and tail,’ as the 
auction bills say at Tattersall’s, which did not partake in the general unan- 
imity—whether he did not understand French or was astounded at the 
clatter, we cannot say, but certainly he retrograded in a manner which 
proved that he did not participate in the general feeling; and at one time 
some doubts existed whether he was not about to prove too potent for Masa- 
niello and three holders of his bridle. We have to add that upon the appear- 
ance of this quadruped sundry bipeds showed their affinity to the beast by 
applauding most vigorously.” 
We hear various grumblings and protests against the style of music 
performed for the delectation of the public. Some extracts from a letter 
written to the paper in 1831 will serve as a fair sample of this changing taste: 


THE WHITE LADY.”’ 


Messrs. Epitors.—You will perhaps give space to a few brief remarks 
on the production of this opera. That the present is an age of improvement 
everybody is ready to testify, and that, among other arts and sciences, music 
is rapidly progressing is a fact which scarcely requires to be recorded. The 
favorable reception of Boieldieu’s ‘Calife de Bagdad,’ translated for the 
American stage, followed by the unprecedented run of ‘Cinderella,’ arranged 
from the English version, and adapted to the capability of the first theatre 
in this country, are strong proofs that a taste for dramatic music exists here. 
Nevertheless, to the person who undertakes the producion of an elaborate 
opera, the task is not only one of difficulty and labor, but is even ungracious 
and hazardous. The formation of theatrical audiences, both here and in 
England, is a strong drawback on the efforts of a compiler or composer, the 
various tastes which meet in a theatre, and all of which, to a certain extent, 
are to be considered and catered for by managers; the lamentable certainty 
that the bulk of the people do not receive pleasure from the best efforts, at 
the same time that they express their opinions either by applause or disappro- 
bation in a much more potential manner than those who really appreciate 
what is worthy; the impossibility of separating the profanum vulgus from 
the more cultivated class of society, without a very decided inroad upon the 
pockets of the managers; all these circumstances render the task of intro- 
ducing an entertainment which is divested of any other claim to attention 
than refined and beautiful music, a doubtful and somewhat rash undertaking. 

“We may add, par parenthese, that the success of a stationary Italian 
or French opera is consequently in our poor opinion almost hopeless. The 
success of ‘Le Calife’ is attributable to the light and brilliant music, and to 
the quantum sufficit of low comedy in the piece, Messrs Barnes and Pla- 
cide continuing to keep ‘the gods’ and groundlings on the broad grin, and 
thus preserving them in good humor. The familiar fairy tale of ‘Cinder- 
ella,’ with its transformations and numerous Joe Miller jokes; its pumpkins, 
rats, mice and lizards, formed an admirable substitute for that portion of 
tol de rol lol, or ti ra la la sort of music, which is considered requisite in 
our theatres to call down the approbation of enlightened and discriminating 
audiences, and to make ‘the many applaud’; and our peanut-eating, apple- 
munching, orange-sucking fiends consequently have contrived to endure 
with great fortitude that beautiful selection of music, of which the opera 
consists, and which has delighted our best amateurs for so many successive 
nights. 

“We now have to speak of “The White Lady,’ and we are aware that 
the adapter had many compunction visitings on conscience when he refused 
to cut out the best of the music to meet what the managers call public taste, 
but resolutely turning from all suggestions as to the happy and easy introduc- 
tion of some of that odious ocean of Scotch and pseudo-Scotch music, which 
still rivals, in English taste, the original Swiss melodies, composed in Lon- 
don, he most obstinately turned a deaf ear to the beauties of ‘Wha Wants 
This’ and ‘Wha Wants t’Other,’ ‘Charlie Over the Water,’ ‘Over the Water 
to Charlie,’ and ‘Hurrah for all Sorts of Bonnets,’ and eschewed any plaid but 
that worn by Boieldieu.” 

o 

The prevailing taste and criticism in the autumn of 1832 are exhibited 
in the following extracts: 

““T] Pirata’ is an opera in which Bellini has given a profusion of the 
beautiful melodies in the minor keys which so decidedly mark the Italian 
school of the present day—melodies which, even without the aid of words, 
are able by the help of the superior acting of the principal performers, to 
convey in a very great measure the sentiments which are from time to time 
in the mouths of the characters. It is the peculiar excellence of such men 
as Rossini, Auber, Bellini and Mercadante that their music is so well 
adapted to their subject that very little glossary or help is needed to de- 
velop the plots and conduct of their pieces, even when the language in which 
they are performed is foreign to the ears of the auditors, and this we con- 
ceive to be pre-eminently the case in the ‘Pirata.’ This piece has been so 
frequently before the public that it would now be a work of supererogation 
to detail its plots, or to animadvert upon it; we cannot dismiss it, however, 
without a few remarks on the principal performers in it. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


“And first, of the lady, as in duty bound. We are persuaded that the 
talents of this charming singer are such as to draw upon her increased 
applause from every real lover of music; there is a truth in her tone, a brill 
iancy in her execution, a vigor in her enunciation, and a finish in her 
style that far surpass anything we have ever witnessed here for some years. 
She is so decidedly the character she represents for the time that we admire 
the actress as much as singer—and, if we must damp our admiration with 
a but, it is of so trifling a nature that we can only consider it as a speck 
on the sun. Her attitude is sometimes a little ungraceful—the shoulder 
elevated, the back curved, and the arms spread out; in truth, we could wish 
an alteration here; there can be none for the better in her vocal performance. 
Montressor is a first rate tenor; we should be inclined to call him faultless, 
both as an actor and as a singer, were it not for an occasional break, in the 
management of his falsetto—that most difficult of all vocal attainments, and 
dangerous to those who use it with too great license. It is, however, rarely 
observable, and then perhaps only to the practiced ear; and it is no dis- 
paragement of Montressor to say that he also fails sometimes where Rubini 
and Donzelli could not succeed. Of Fornasari, we would say that he—in 
the ‘Pirata,’ which is the subject before us—wants animation. In this he is, 
perhaps, restrained by the composer himself, who has given him most 
iugubrious notes to utter. The tones of Fornasaria’s voice are extremely 
powerful and deep, the quality a ground bass—many of his passages remind 
us of Lablache; but he has not the fire and animation of that singer. In the 
present opera it would almost appear that one of Bellini’s designs was to 
exhibit the power of the bass singer in the low notes, for his part is confined 
within a very few notes. They are, however, splendid and rigidly correct; 
and then, brought into combination with the soprano and tenor, they pro 
duce a flood of harmony in the highest degree delightful. 

“One thing, by the way. Their processions are ill managed—the 
guards, slaves, attendants, &c., require drilling. The wam ot these de 
corums and consistencies often brings about the ruin of a good piece, by ren- 
dering it absurd in appearance. We recommend attention to these matters 
on the part of the stage manager, and take our leave for the present, with 
the hearty wish that our infant taste may again rally and permit us to do 
justice to this excellent company.” 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


“In the beginning of the former article we had occasion to mention the 
‘Zauberflote’ as being in a course of rehearsal, and shortly to be brouglhit 
before an American audience. This noble opera, of which we cannot speak 
too highly, has at length made its appearance before a crowded house 
everyone being eager to witness the representation of an opera which fur 
many years has held undisputed sovereignty, as a piece of scientific com- 
position, over its contemporaries. With the exception of his celebrated ‘Re- 
quiem,’ there is no work of Mozart upon which his fame more firmly rests 
than his ‘Magic Flute.’ It has been the admiration of every country, and 
large portions have been extracted for every concert room. It has been 
got up here under the supervision of Mr. Horn, himself a chaste and correci 
musician, and the results have been highly flattering to his exertions. 

“The overture, a universal favorite and most spirited composition, was 
performed in a manner highly creditable to the orchestra. The piece itself is 
well got up—the scenery is very good, and some of it beautiful. The sing- 
ers, both principal and accessory, were in their best voices, and yet the opera 
went down coldly. It is a fairy tale, it is true, and consequently the prob- 
abilities are continually violated in it; but who goes to an opera for the sake 
of the plot? ‘Four and twenty black birds baked in a pie’ might do for a sub- 
ject; and the criticism of literature should ever go to sleep during the repre- 
sentation of a drama where music is the chief and ostensible attraction. 

“When we say that the performers were all in their best voice, we by 
no means would have it understood that the performance itself was perfect 
On the contrary, we are obliged to confess, though with painful feelings, that 
there were some faults in that part of the business. And first, as regards 
Mrs. Austin. There can be no doubt that she is a good musician and pos- 
sesses good taste; indeed these properties are her shield from censure that 
would be fatal to some singers, for in truth she sings out of tune, her style is 
very tame, and her voice has no power, but she has brilliant execution, and 
has tact and skill enough to cover her defects. Her singing, we must say, 
was not on the whole effective in the piece. Mr. Jones as the Prince, sang 
delightfully ; his tenor is of very fine quality, and he uses his powers to great 
advantage; his acting also was very creditable, and that is a property very 
seldom possessed by any but those of the Italian school. His whole per- 
formance was extremely good, except once or twice his change in the pas- 
sage from the natural voice to the falsetto, and it may fairly be said that he 
was the main support of the piece, unless to him we add Placide. whose 
comedy was rich, and even whose singing was respectable. To pass encomi- 
ums upon Placide would be worse than useless; his merits have long gained 
him the approbation of every frequenter of the drama. The most unfortu- 
nate part of the cast, we are obliged to say, was the consigning of the 
character of magician to Mr. Horn. We say unfortunate, because we by no 
means intend to convey a sentiment of disparagement on the performance 
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of that gentleman. He is, we know, a sound musician and a singer of great 
taste ; unhappily his voice has got a crack from which it will never recover, anc 
which in his upper tones is sadly too perceptible to be overlooked. The 
quality of tone also of Mr. Horn’s voice is not adapted to the genius of the 
character. The music of that character was written for the middle bass, or 
for a firm baritone, and to sing it with even a good tenor, is to rob it of that 
rich mellowness of effect so captivating to the senses, and so impressive. 
The song, ‘Though Dark These Caves,’ particularly, was fitted only for 
such a voice as we have described, and it would then have been descriptive 
of that tranquillity which it was the object of Mozart to express. ‘Come to 
the Bridal Chamber, Death,’ was also robbed of its beauty through the want 
of that quality, which probably after all the theatre was unable to supply. 
There was one song introduced by Mr. Horn, ‘Dark Eyed One,’ which we 
suspect is of his own composition. It is a pretty thing enough, in triple 
time and a major key, but has not much pretension on the score of novelty or 
originality, and, in common with most of these things, there is little care to 
make the accentuation of the notes agreed with that of the words. 

“The glees and minor parts were very decently executed; but the ap- 
plause, upon the whole, was not so powerful as it ought to have been, and 
which we regret as a proof that musical taste is still below par.” 


o 


We find another notice under date of April 1, 1833: 

“Several operas of general popularity have been presented here lately 
with great success. We would particularize ‘Masaniello,’ which is extremely 
well got up in scenery and the secondary details, as well as in the cast. 
Mr. Jones sings his part with great power and feeling, especially in the 
scenes where Don Aiphonso seeks the protection of the fisher’s dwelling, 
and in that where, frenzied by the mingled force of wine and poison, the un- 
happy demagogue, deaf for a while to the terrors and entreaties of his 
partisans, reels off the stage to fight the Spanish reinforcements. If Mrs. 
Austin continues to act in male characters we would strongly advise her to 
adopt a more manly deportment. We are not ourselves very friendly to the 
appearance of ladies in gentlemen’s attire, but if we are to see it we would. 
certainly award the palm to that lady who, without ‘overstepping the mod- 
esty of nature,’ should best ‘suit the word to the action, and the action to the 


attire. 


o 


The next public favorite to appear upon the scene was Mrs. Wood, who 
was so rapturously praised by many admirers. She was nearly the last of 
the English opera school, for the first opera house built exclusively for opera 
was completed and opened in 1834. 

1833.—"'If the soul of song do not inspire us it cannot be either from the 
want of professors or from the paucity of talent, at least as far as the fairest 
part of creation is concerned. The last few years of the vocal history of New 
York have’ presented a continuous succession of melody and skill, still ascend- 


ing, till little further of ascent is left unachieved. Mrs. Austin, Miss Hughes, 


the Signora Pedrotti have, each in her turn, charmed the listening ear, and 
rapt the imagination—they seem to us to have been the harbingers of a still 
greater astiste, who would make her appearance when the public ear and 
taste should be prepared for her reception—and finally Mrs. Wood makes 
her entrée ‘to witch the world’ with heavenly strains. This, as far as our 
individual feelings and taste are concerned, is no exaggerated praise—we 
consider this last-named lady to be one of the most finished vocalists that 
ever sang with an English organ. And, whether we consider the compass, 
the flexibility, or the melody of her voice, the fineness of her ear, or the 
cultivation of her taste, we still feel bound to bestow such a tribute of admira- 
tion on each as we have never been called upon to yield before unless to a 
German or an Italian voice. The voice of Mrs. Wood is a soprano, 
and it contains what few voices can boast of—a compass of two octaves and 
three notes—more by two than is sufficient to obtain a character for com- 
pass. 

“Her flexibility is truly astonishing, the full volume of tone being suffi- 
cient to make the theatre ring, while her sotto voce is the sweetest warbling 
that can fall upon the ear. She has made the best schools of music her 
study, and the best masters her practice—but while we render to her the just 
meed of praise for her performances of the tinsel Rossini, and the melodious 
but not profound Auber, Bellini, Meyerbeer, &c., we would say, ‘Listen to 
her strains in Mozart, Weber, and above all, in Arne.’ There is a tone of 
deep feeling and pathos in the whole opera of ‘Artaxerxes,’ and a close ac- 
cordance of sound with the sentiment in that price, which Mrs. Wood very 
finely embodies in her own part of Mandane.” 

From the critic’s solicitude about his favorite’s voice we can see what 
particular songs were most in vogue at this time, and to what a height the 
encore nuisance had attained. The opera house is evidently the result of 
managerial efforts to satisfy a more refined and fashionable, if not a more 
intelligent public demand. 

“Mrs. Wood took her benefit on Thursday, the 23d ult., at the Park 
Theatre, upon which occasion were selected Braham’s opera of ‘The Devil's 


We cannot help expressing some surprise at the selection, for the benefit of 
a celebrated singer, of a piece in which she has in reality so little to perform 
that, in order to eke out sufficient interest, songs must be introduced for her 
-—and of what nature? ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ a sweet melody, it is true, but 
very monotonous and dreadfully hackneyed; ‘Should He: Upbraid?’ a song 
by Bishop, in which he has shamefully committed plagiarism upon his own 
composition of ‘Bid Me Discourse’; and the scene of ‘Fortune’s Frown,’ the 
only thing of the three that was worthy of her voice. It would be unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon the manner in which she went through these pieces 
—they were all that the most perfect vocal instrument could make them. 
‘Tis But Fancy’s Sketch’ was remarkably well sung, notwithstanding 

some very third-rate fiddling on the part of the leader, who certainly mur- 
dered a graceful accompaniment by putting in so many meretricious— 
‘graces’ we suppose they are to be called. There really needs a great reform 
in that part of the business of the theatre; the leader can play, but it would be 
desirable to hear him play more chastely. We are about to throw out a 
hint, which may possibly be despised in the quarter where we would have it 
strike—with respect to the cpinions of any other we are indifferent. 

“Has Mrs. Wood ever considered that the habit of singing such songs 
on the stage as ‘Black-Eyed Susan’ and others of the same calibre has a 
tendency to spoil the delicacy and expression of that voice which has been 
and still is one of the most splendid at present in the world? True, the per- 
formance of these songs is captivating, and audiences will applaud wheu 
they are captivated, and will be clamorous for encores without regard to 
the physical energies of the singer. It is well known also that the most 
vociferous in such cases are the vulgar, and that the songs about which 
they are loudest in applause are either those which have cost the singer the 
greatest exertion, or those of a coarser and more noisy quality than persons 
of good taste prefer. The intoxication of applause, added to the familiarity 
which gradually perverts the taste, in the too frequent repetition of common- 
place pieces, has a tendeicy to ruin the singer in the higher walks of the 
profession. It spoiled Braham himself latterly; it is hurting Mrs. Wood's 
voice, as was perceptible in her falsetto on the descending tones, and though 
her taste perhaps can never become utterly degenerate, it will take off that 
exquisite polish which now makes its principal charm. 

“When someone can take up the mantle of Incledon, then let “Black- 
Eyed Susan’ be sung, but let our sweet cantatrice be content to administer 
to the graces of her art, and leave its boisterous tones to men.” 


It may be interesting to get the point of view of a wealthy amateur. 
The social importance of this new opera house may be gathered from the 
‘Diary of Mr. Philip Hone,’ once Mayor of New York: 

“September 15, 1833.—The drawing for boxes at the Italian Opera 
House took place this morning. My associates, Mr. Schermerhorn anid 
General Jones, are out of town, and | attended and drew No. 8, with which | 
am well satisfied. The other boxes will be occupied by the following gentle- 
men: Gerard H. Coster, G. C. Howland, Rufus Prime, Mr. Panon, Robert 
Ray, J. F. Moulton, James J. Jones, D. Linch, E. Townsend, John C. Cruger, 
©. Mauran, Charles Hall, J. G. Pierson and 5. B. Ruggles.” 

Two months later a very circumstantial description of the opening night 


.is entered, and he is doubtful as to the success of the venture: 


“November 18, 1833.—The long expected opening of the opera house 
took place this evening, with the opera ‘La Gazza Ladra’—all new 
performers except Signor Marozzi, who belonged to the old com- 
pany. The prima donna soprano is Signorina Fanti. The opera, they 
say, went off well for a first performance; but to me it was tiresome, and the 
audience was not excited to any degree of applause. The performance occu- 
pied four hours—much too long, according to my notion, to listen to a 
lenguage which one does not understand; but the house is superb, and the 
decorations of the proprietors’ boxes (which occupy the whole of the second 
tier ) are in a style of magnificence which even the extravagance of Europe has 
not yet equaled. I have one-third of box No. 8; Peter Schermerhorn, one- 
third; James J. Jones, one-sixth, and William Moore, one-sixth. Our box 
is fitted up with great taste, with light blue hangings, gilded panels and cor- 
nice, arm chairs and a sofa. Some of the others have rich silk ornaments, 
some are painted in fresco, and each proprietor seems to have tried to outdo 
the rest in comfort and magnificence. The scenery is beautiful. The dome 
and the fronts of the boxes are painted in the most superb classical designs, 
and the sofa seats are exceedingly commodious. Will this splendid and 
refined amusement be supported in New York? I am doubtful.” 

Another account of the house, in the next month, takes occasion to 
lecture two of the chief performers: 

“At length this theatre (the opera house), toward which the public 
attention has been so much directed, is open for the representation of Italian 
musical pieces. ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ was chosen for the first appearance 
of the two cantanti, the Signorina Bordogni and Sig. Ravoglia. The former 
is one of the deepest contraltos that we have had the fortune to hear; her 
execution is extremely delicate and finished, but she is without volume, and 
of very small compass. In solo, it is delightful to be at a short distance 
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from the stage, and aitth her beautiful runs itl cadences ; but at the back 
of the house she must be very imperfectly heard, and it becomes really pain- 
ful to listen to her in concerted pieces. We suspect also that all the music 
of the opera in which she takes part is pitched at least a note, if not more, 
below the original score, and we need hardly tell the musical world that this 
both destroys the design of the composer, and is injurious to the other 
singers. 

“Sig. Ravoglia is a good tenor, he also has taste, but, like all the rest, 
he wants volume and compass. He very soon gets into falsetto, and does 
not cover the break so well as some tenors we have heard. We are obliged 
to protest against the bad action of both these vocalists. That of the 
lady is absolutely nothing. We are aware of the part of Rosina—but if this 
be put on, it ‘out-Herods Herod’; we fear it is native deficiency. That of 
the Signor is — travestied, and actually provoked us to laughter more 
than once. 

The rivalry must have grown very bitter between the two schools, and 
raged all through the summer. 
In time, among other examples, 
we find the following two-edged 
appreciation : 

JUNE, 1834. 

“Mrs. Wood is, in our opin- 
ion, not only the first English 
singer of her day, but the first 
singer that has ever charmed 
American ears with sweet 
sounds. We do not hesitate to 
place her second only to Pasta, 
superior to Maitibrau, and so 
immeasurably removed from all 
the Italian vocalists who are 
enchanting our fairy country- 
women at the opera house that 
comparison is ridiculous.” 


<~ 


in January, 1834, the outlook 
was very encouraging, and the 
enemies of the Italian opera 
seemed to have been defeated 
tor the time. In a periodical 
ot the day we read: 

‘Lhe italian opera is no long- 
er at experiment; though, in 
order to succeed, it needs as 
much as ever the support of the 
American public. \We have no 
right to complain if distin- 
guished performers like the 
Garcias, after developing their 
powers on this side of the At- 
lantic, have left us for countries 
where a more cultivated musical 
taste offers higher rewards tor 
the efforts of their genius. It 
will always be so, and we 
must be content to be experi- ° 
mented upon until we apply the right remedy, and offer an adequate and 
permanent inducement for talent, foreign and native, to come and abide 
among us. New York, a city of yesterday, with no fixed standard 
of taste, musical or literary, and every instant changing in its expanding 
growth, has commenced the support of a regular corps in a splendid, newly 
erected house, furnished and adorned in a style of which transatlantic pride 
need not be ashamed, though it wear coronets on its coaches, and glittering 
When we reflect upon these things, and compare our present 
situation with that of twenty years ago, instead of complaining that we are 
no more advanced, we should bless our lucky stars that have placed us where 
we are.” 

In April the prospects were still encouraging, and its admirers seemed 
to have everything their own way. We read: 

“Everything seems to indicate the future success of the Italian opera 
in this city. Little need be apprehended from the attempts of its enemies 
at the present time. Its attraction increases with each successive representa- 
tion, and, to appreciate the production of any celebrated maestro, we should 
witness several performances. Thus, depending but little upon variety of 
scenery or action, its power to charm is not exhausted so soon as that of 
other dramatic pieces. Many objections have been raised against the 
Italian opera on the score of its unintelligible language, its ridiculous and 
defective plots, and the numberless incongruities arising from a violation of 
the unities. But they are inseparable from it. In the minds of 
many critics the relative situation of things seems to be changed; they make 
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bei music the ediiede te the heh, and not the plot for the music. 

We must say of him who seeks for variety and novelty and can hardly endure 
a second representation, either that his ear is defective, or that his taste must 
serve a long apprenticeship. Let us no longer boast of musical taste, when 
the most successful pieces have been those combining most spectacle and 
scenery with the least musical excellence; when “Gli Arabi’ and ‘Il Corra- 
dino’ drew full houses, and Cimarosa’s delightful ‘Matrimonio Segreto’ was 
performed to empty benches, for want of tinselled supernumeraries and see- 
saw choruses. 

“Still the public taste has been gradually improved, and is now much 
more prepared to appreciate the opera than on its first arrival. By degrees 
the perfect harmony of a complete orchestra, and the according voices of the 
performers, mixing in one swelling whole, mold anew the old predilections 
for psalmody, or any other style of music; the airs so long favorites become 
commonplace, and it seems strange that they ever possessed any powers of 
attraction. That much of this effect is produced by the English opera as at 
present constructed we readily 
admit, but it is in a secondary 
degree; the primary source is 
the Italian, from which the 
English is compiled, and which 
should not be undervalued be- 
cause of the excellencies which, 
though transfused into another 
language, are not the less its 
own.” 

~~ 


Hostile criticism, however, 
was rife. The adversaries had 
no ditticulty in showing that the 
whole fabric of Italian opera 
was illogical and absurd. *Ma- 

\ tilde di Shabran,’ in February, 
is thus criticised : 
" in its construction, the op- 
i} era partakes of the nature ot 
: the piece in which the author 
began by kicking probability 
| down stairs, and finished by 
throwing possibility out of the 
window—this may be allowed 


by many cognoscenti, who will 
at the same time insist that it 
does not in the least injure the 
piece as a musical composition 
io this we demur, and say that 
we are acquainted with no chef 
d’ceuvre of music that has not 
a tolerable, if not an excellent 
plot ; and we furthermore assert 
that, unless the events possess 
a certain dignity and interest, 
the music which is adapted to 
them must suffer; and that the 
character of the music, depend- 
ing much upon the incidents, 
will, in compositions of great masters, receive a certain elevation 
and grandeur in proportion to their importance. Thus the music may be 
aptly compared to precious stones, and the plot to the cord upon which 
they are strung, which, though often unnoticed in the dazzling splendor of 
the jewels around it, is yet of the greatest use in connecting them in a brill- 
iant whole, infinitely more striking than any effect to be produced by them 
when separated.” 


o 


In November, even our old friend Mr. Hone begins to carp, and un- 
bosoms himself to his diary to the following effect: 

“I went to the opera, where I saw the second act of ‘La Straniera,’ by 
Bellini. The house is as pretty as ever, and the same faces were seen in 
the boxes as formerly; but it is not a popular entertainment, and will not 
be in our day, I fear. The opera did not please me. There was too much 
reiteration, and I shall never discipline my taste to like common colloquial 
expressions of life: ‘How do you do, Madam?’ or, ‘Pretty well, I thank you, 
Sir,’ the better for being given with an orchestral accompaniment.” 

We also find, under date of October 31, 1835: 

“The Italian language is among us very little understood, and the genius 
of it certainly never entered into with spirit. To entertain an audience, 
without reducing it to the necessity of thinking, is doubtless a first rate merit, 
and it is much easier to produce music without sense than with it; but the real 
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charm of the opera is this—it is an exclusive and extravagant recreation, 
and, above all, it is the fashion. 


Italian music s sweet because ‘tis dear, 
Their vanity is tickled, not their ear; 
Their tastes would lessen if the prices fell, 
And Shakespeare's wretched stuff do quite as well. 


“The recitativo is an affront to common sense, and if there be any one 
spectacle more than another opposed to the genius of the English character 
and unsuited to its taste, it is the ballet of the Opera House. Its eternal 
dumb show, with its fantastic appeals to sense, and to sense only, may be 
Italian perfection, but here it is in English, and tame absurdity! What but 
fashion could tempt reasonable creatures to sit and applaud—what was really 
perpetrated—a Deshayes dancing ‘The Death of Nelson!’ ” 


o 


The final result of the season was the triumph of Mrs. Austin and Mrs. 
Wood in the affections of the public, and the exit of the Italians. The Eng- 
lish Opera flourished for several years, to the exclusion of its rival. 

We have seen that the critics were surprised at the effect produced by 
the Italian and French companies. Without being extraordinary they were 
solidly excellent all through, and the works were well given, even when the 
chief singers were not supremely brilliant. 

The “star” system was in vogue very early in English opera, but it 
was the Italian that afterward carried it to such extremes in this country. 
There were constant complaints about this. In 1843 we read: 

“While each theatre struggled to keep its head above water in this vital 
conflict, New York was a capital market for ‘stars.’ What one manager 
could not afford to give, another would close with, even to dividing the 
receipts of the house; so that when the engagement was concluded, the star 
carried off the treasury and the manager took the benefit of the bankrupt act. 
The only manager who knew how to steer between Scylla and Charybdis 
was Mitchell, of the Olympic—a man of business tact and a capital judge 
of human nature. lie got up a little theatre, a little company, and at little 
expense, and banished stars altogether. In consequence of equalizing the 
talent of his company—having nothing great but everything decent—with 
the aid of a select but limited orchestra, a first-rate scene painter, and a suc- 
cession of light pieces, he has sailed on smoothly and prosperously, making 
the theatre and not himself an object of public attention.” 


o 


The varieties of musical taste and criticism in New York on the return 
of Italian opera may best be shown by the citation of critiques of divers 
operas and first appearances of the stars. First, let us hear what the 
gentleman of the perforated tickets has to say about the prima donna in 
1843: 

“The opera was ‘L’Ambassadrice,’ by Auber, and the orchestra played 
the overture with a spirit and finish of execution which were quite enchant- 
ing. Asa play it was very indifferently performed, with the exception only 
of the part of the Duenna, by Madame Mathieu. As an actress of comedy 
we have none in our theatres at all comparable to this lady. Madame Le- 
court was next best, and the rest as players were not worth criticising. As 
an opera the music rested entirely on the orchestra and the prima donna, 
the tenor being good for nothing, and the rest mere stop-gaps. The great 
attraction put forward in the advertisements was Mlle. Calve, the prima 
donna, and, seeing and hearing her over such very large capitals, | was 
somewhat disappointed. Mlle. Calvé has had a very narrow escape of being 
a remarkably pretty person. Indced, filled out to her model—piump, as 
Nature intended her to be-—-she would be very handsome; and to be what 
every young Frenchwoman is, is far on the road to beauty—grace and man- 
ner, which are common to them all, having so much to do with the effect 
of the celestial gift. But though she trips charmingly across the stage, gives 
charming glances, dresses charmingly, and would probably be a very charm- 
ing acquaintance, she is an inanimate and quite inexpressive actress. There 
is no interest in her action, far less any enthusiasm or passion. She sings, 
however, with sweetness and correctness, and she would probably surprise 
most persons agreeably. After all, she is a great acquisition to the amuse- 
ments of the city, and I hope, for one, that she and the troupe may find it 
worth their while to do pendulum regularly between this city and New 
Orleans.” 

It seems that he underrated the lady, however, for two weeks later he 
writes, under date of July 1, 1843: 

“The gay opera, ‘The Postilion of Lonjumean,’ has been very delight- 
fully given at Niblo’s. The French company have much improved upon 
acquaintance, and the prima donna, Mlle. Calvé, is quite the town rage.” 

Three months later the tenor of the succeeding company is made to feel 
how very inefficient he is, and the prima donna is positively insulted on ac- 
count of her ‘adipose deposit,’ physical and vocal. The critic’s aching 
desire for a good tenor was soon to be satisfied. This first performance of 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” in America does not seem to have impressed him 
greatly: 
OCTOBER 7, 1343. 

“I saw only the first act of ‘Lucia’ and found little to admire, except the 
performance of the orchestra. Signor Antognini certainly did not come up 
to his reputation as a tenor, and he is the great star of the company. He is 
a curious-looking man to play the lover. The muscles of his face pull every 
bone upon his nostrils like ‘taut halliards,’ and with eyebrows parting fiercely 
at the bridge of his nose, and a mouth like an angry dash of a pen under 
an emphasized word, he looks as Mephistophelish as one of the Retzch 
drawings. Madame Majocchi, the prima donna, is a fat woman with a fat 
voice. She has a good contralto feeling in her throat, but her soprano notes 
are painfully tiptoe, and you are glad when she is comfortable at the bottom 
of her cadenza. ‘The company appears pretty well drilled, but they want 
a prima donna, and if they could find a prima donna in want of them—Castel- 
lan, for instance—we might have good opera. They say that Antognini’s 
voice is only grass-grown from neglect, and that he would do brilliantly 
after a little practice. Considering the certain fortune that waits upon a 
fine tenor, it is surprising that there should continue to be so few aspirants 
for the honors of Rubini; for it cannot be that there are only half a dozen 
(if so many) of human voices possessing his capabilities of tone and cultiva- 
tion. There is probably full many a *Postillon de Lonjumeau’ ‘born to 
waste his sweetness on the desert air,’ and it would be a good speculation to 
look them up and buy a life interest in their thoracic capabilities.” 


o ~~ 


The critics who knew more than the singers were much in evidence 
with detractions and suggestions, but they got an amusing lesson in Feb- 
ruary of the following year: 

Fepruary 17, 1844. 

“Signor Palmo continues to pay his way and his prima donna, and not 
much more—for the upper gallery is so constructed that, though you can 
see the stage from every part of it, you can only see the dress circle from 
the front row; and people go to plays a little to see and hear, and a great 
deal to be seen and heard of. The price of places being the same all over 
the house, few will take tickets except for the lower tier. The best evidence 
that the opera is growing on the public liking is the degree to which the 
piques and tracasseries of the company are talked about in society. Quite 
a Guelph and Ghibeline excitement was raised a few nights ago by the 
basso’s undertaking indignantly to sing as the critics advised him—with 
more moderation. Signor Valtellina is a great favorite, and has a famous 
voice, ben martellato. He is a very impassioned singer, and, when excited, 
loses his flessibilita, and grows harsh and indistinct—as he himself does not 
think! By way of pleasing the carpers for once, he sang one of the warmest 
passages of the opera with a moping lamentivole that brought out a hiss 
from the knowing ones. His friends, who were in the secret, applauded. 
Valtellina laid his hand on his heart and retired—but came back, as the 
millers say, ‘with a head on,’ and sang, once more, passionately and tri- 
umphantly.” 


For a notice of a new prima donna and a new opera we next find a 
philosophical disquisition on the functions of criticism. It was doubtless 
satisfactory to those who wanted to know something about the work in 
question : 

FEBRUARY 7, 1844. 

“On Saturday night I was at the opening of the new opera. The new 
prima donna made a brilliant hit! New York is, at this moment, in love 
with Signorina Borghese. She dresses 4 merveille, has a very intellectual 
and attractive want of beauty, is graceful, vivid, a capital actress, and sings 
with bird-like abandon that enchants you even with her defects. Nature 
has given her quite her share of attractiveness, and she uses it all. 

“The opera was ‘I Puritani’—Bellini’s last. It was well selected 
for the opening opera, being full of intelligible and expressive melody, and 
not compelling the musically uninitiated to get on tiptoe to understand it. 
These same uninitiated, however, are the class to cater for in any country, 
and especially in ours. It is a great mistake to fancy that, in the appreciation 
of an opera, criticism goes before. On the contrary, feeling goes before and 
criticism follows very slowly. The commonest lover of music feels for in- 
stance that Bellini’s operas are marked by simplicity and sameness—but, 
after having felt that, the critic comes in and follows up the idea like an ink- 
fish, expressing that plain fact in cloudy technicalities this wise: ‘Bellini 
rather multiplies the repetition of the chord that gives distinct business to 
the several components of the score!’ Who cares to know, when in tears 
at Rossini’s exquisite harmony that it is produced by a ‘profuse use of the 
diminished seventh,’ or that one of his most electric effects is done by ‘a 
harmonic atrocity of consecutive fifths’? To have one’s tear shed on a piece 
of paper and thus analyzed may be curious, once, but not very necessary 
always, and I wish with all my heart that the humbug of technicalities in 
this, as in many other things, might be exposed. It would be a capital sub- 
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_sounds that gave them birth, leaving not an 


ject for a popular lecture. I lend the suggestion to Mr. Emerson—the man 
best capable of using it.” 
o 
Fepruary 9, 1844. 


“The opera gets more crowded, more dressy, and more fashionable 
nightly. . . . Some of the first families have taken season tickets in the 
opera boxes (there are but two private boxes, and those very inconvenient 
and undesirable), and the best seats are sold out, like the stalls at the Italian 
opera in London, to bachelors in the market. The prima donna, Borghese, 
improves with every repetition, and what with dressing, singing and acting 

-all exceedingly well—she is very enjoyable, réchauffée of Grisi, whose 
style she follows.” 
o ~ 


The popularity of the Italian opera now seemed re-established on a firm 
basis, but once again the voice of mourning is heard. A few weeks of favor 
und the fickle public again falls away 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


“We had begun to congratulate ourselves and the public that a taste 
for the science of music had sprung up among us, and that the light and 
frivolous tinkling which had so long per- 
vaded our drawing rooms would soon give 
place to a better state of things; that mere 
melody, however excellent in itself, as far 
as it goes, would now be conjoined with 
harmony, delighting the imagination as wel! 
as the ear, and that the remembrance of 
our musical entertainments would remain 
with us, on which to employ the scrutiny 
of criticism, thus giving a mental treat as 
well as a mere gratification of the senses. 
instead of a repetition of those evanescent 
pleasures which are forgotten with the 


impression behind which could convey the 
idea of an artist’s hand, or a composer's 
skill. 

We hailed with the most sincere 
pleasure the prospect of witnessing the ef- 
forts of those children of harmony, the Ital- 
ians, in our city, and every day added to the 
satisfaction of our minds on finding that 
their first performances were attended with 
crowded houses; in the certain expectation 
that our taste for that most social of all 
accomplishments would now rise in dignity, 
and change from rude noises to refined and 
bewitching sounds. 

“We had already perceived that the 
operas of the Italian masters, in our 
English dress, were careering through 
our States with éclat and approbation, 
the ‘Cinderella,’ the ‘Maid of Judah,’ the ‘Masaniello,’ and various others 
drawing large audiences and receiving continual applause. The earnestness 
and liberality of our principal citizens in the arrangements for the Italian 
opera gave assurances that the feeling continued alive, and the principal 
pieces in the opera which they performed were presently found on the music 
desk of every fair pianist in our city, thus giving every encouragement to the 


* presumption that we were about to be conversant in the science of music. 


As if to crown the probability of such an issue, we had heard that the ‘Zau 
berfléte’ of Mozart, the finest as well as most scientific work of that incom- 
parable master, was in rehearsal at the Park Theatre, and that all the world 
of harmony was on tiptoe of expectation. In the latter case we knew that 
the public would have a musical banquet, than which no finer could be 
found in the works either of earlier or later masters, and we conceived that 
its appearance would fix an indelible stamp upon the taste which was now 
so happily gaining ground. 

“With all these considerations to cheer us, judge of our surprise to 
find that upon the next appearance of the Italian troupe—in a house far 
better adapted for their performances—with talents that had already received 
the meed of praise which they richly deserved—with renovated health to 
enable them to exhibit those talents to greater advantage than at first—that 
they are almost literally playing to empty benches. Night after night the 
splendid effusions of those who have done honor to musical science, poured 
in liquid melody from the throats of artists who would not jar upon the 
most fastidious ear, are now unheard by our citizens: in vain do the brilliant 
soprano of a Pedrotti, the rich tenor of a Montressor, or the splendid bass 
of a Fornisari wake the echoes of their walls; they do but ‘waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ for a few hours, and return to their habitations ex- 


PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA. 


{[Atthe Time of Her Marriage. | 


hausted with useless exertions, and feeling the severe pang of disappoint 
ment in the fair reward of their talents.” 


Oo ~~ 


The adoration of the prima donna lost none of its intensity: it rather 
grew more intense with the years. The cult of the cantatrice graduall, 
attracted more and more devotees, till the town was at the feet of some new 
star every season. In 1850 prevailing conditions are shown by the follow- 
ing notices: 

“There is a French proverb which is worthy to be the ‘posy of a ring’—- 
‘on ne peut trop s’humilier devant Dieu, ni trop braver les hommes’—and, 
whatever may be the religious humility of Signor Marti and the Havanese 
company, they seem to have made the latter expediency, that of snubbing 
the public, their rule of professional conduct. And it takes. The anec- 
dotes that are afloat, of Steffanone’s empress-like caprices and Vesuvian 
demonstrations of will—the questions as to the Ariadne-necked Bosio’s tract 
ability—the certainty of Marini’s being, with all his vim and vehemence, as 
journalier as the loveliest of women—the April-like caprices of the delicate 
he-and-she organ of Salvi—are all, we repeat, intensifications of the public 
interest in this opera company, and we would give something to hear of one 
indignant component of the public who has stayed away from Niblo’s in con- 
sequence. No, sir! No. madame! Obsequiousness is too much used in 
business in this country (politeness and 
‘drumming’ being the uptown and down- 
town terms for the same commodity), to be 
politic or captivating: and we like those 
best who have most the air of being able 
to do without us, many an old-fashioned 
axiom to the contrary notwithstanding. 
See the crowded houses on the nights after 
our sovereign public has been put off, at 
three hours’ warning, and reflect upon the 
things ‘put up with,’ such as the bouquets 
that suffer from ‘hope deferred,’ counter- 
manded beaux, and general dislocation of 
the weck’s engagements! 

“We take back of a little of the indiffer 
ence we expressed last week, as Steffanone’s 
performance in ‘La Favorita,’ for we have 
since sat it out, and though the first third of 
it is all spurts and attitudinizing, it mellows 
as it gets on. We had chanced never before 
to see the opera except with the pussy-cat 
personation of Bertucca and wooden-pup- 
pet playing of Forti, and it was hard to dis- 
place so unfortunate an impression. The 
Havanese Cleopatra, however, took up the 
composer's inspiration, at the point where 
the unhappy mistress of the king fecls true 
love for the husband to whom she has been 
given as a riddance, and, thence onward, 
through scorn and abandonment, to for- 
giveness and death, she gave us the perfec- 
tion of lyric tragedy in an overwhelming 
probability and truthfulness. She is a great woman, this Steffanone! 

“We were struck, by the way, with the exquisite letting out of fold after 
fold of reserve produced by the persevering acclamation of the audience at 
the close of the long solo, we think, in the second act. Thunder No. r- 
she slightly and gravely curtesied with a simple look of ‘I thank you.’ 
Thunder No. 2—she slightly spread her hands and curtesied a little more 
proclivitiously, with a look of ‘I am glad you like it, but it would have been 
just as good if you handn't.’ Thunder No. 3—her features indolently re- 
laxed, and she spread those well-molded and beautiful arms a little farther, 
with a condescending look of “You are my natural subjects, and [I kindly re- 
ceive your homage.’ Thunder, and no end to it—and at last there came the 
indolent and reluctant smile—the curtesy was lowered to the point of over- 
come-itude—the magnificent arms spread and stood motionless at one grace- 
ful pose for a moment, and then—applause continuing—out turned (like the 
leaves of a water lily, blooming in a second, to the sun breaking through a 
cloud) those dimpled and tapering fingers, with the soft and white palm of 
her telegraphic hand, held for the first time, freely and affectionately open 
to the public. With an eighth of an inch of gesture, we never dreamed be- 
fore that so much could be added to what had been already expressed, but 
it said, ‘New York really begins to know me, at last, and I'll sing as I know 

so, idolize away!’ And so we will, you superb and imperial creature! 

“Parodi in mustache and male attire, playing the Romeo to a Juliet’s 
first appearance, has been a novelty by which the opera has profited, lately 
no seat being vacant, except those of the very fashionable subscribers. 
Great interest was felt to see how the vehement prima donna would make 
love in hose and doublet, and she, at least, satisfied curiosity as to her prob 


able idea of what energy is usually expected. She did it like aman. The 
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THE MUSICAL 


absence of petticoats was no online: to te usual locomotive un- 
consciousness, and, indeed, if her ‘means of getting over the ground’ had 
been used to daylight all their lives, they could not have strided about with 
promptitude more easy and fearless. She played admirably and sang with 
that luscious satisfyingness to the ear which a ripe apricot gives to the throat 
in a summer noon. So fruity and sensuous a voice we certainly never have 
heard as this of Parodi. The low notes which are so remarkable, and which 
she seemed to undervalue (as people often undervalue their best gifts), found 
their proper occasion under the hat and feathers of Romeo, and drew a 
murmur of delight from the audience, whenever they ploughed up the mellow 
cadence of adolescence for the ear of the blushing Juliet. We may add, by 
the way, that the mustache was very becoming to Parodi’s short upper 
lip, though, perhaps, it is hardly evangelical to admire it, the Bible declaring 
(Deuteronomy, xxii., 5) that ‘the woman shall not wear that which per- 
taineth unto a man.’ 

“Of Miss Whiting, the débutante, the critics have left us nothing to 
say. She was dressed charmingly, looked pretty, sang correctly and was 
vociferously applauded. The audience called her on the stage after each 
act, and there was a hearty laugh at the consistent gallantry with which 
Parodi-Romeo picked up the bouquets and presented them lovingly to Juliet 
—half of them, at least, intended doubtless for herself. It was in these 
stoopings down, by the way, that her movements made their only betrayal 
of the disguise-—the knee joint bending woman-esquely inward, instead of 
mannishly outward; in all other points the gallant prima donna acting as 
any gentleman would do in her place. 

“We were prepared, of course, with the rest of the audience, to feel very 
pensive over Juliet’s entombment; but the resemblance of the sarcophagus 
to a cold French pie caused a general smile, which was suddenly turned into 
a laugh when two attendants bustled in, like waiters in a hotel, and took 
the cover off for Romeo, disclosing apparently, a demoiselle 4 la créme, 
served up with a delicacy of things at a cook’s window in Paris. The snowy 
white muslin, puffed up above the edges of the brown crust, looked really as 
if it might be taken up in spoonfuls and eaten, as ‘trifles’ are. 

“The more we hear Parodi, the more we deplore the prospect of her 
return to Europe. We are certain that we shall have no one to fill her 
place—take her, altogether, as an actress, singer and artist of indomitable 
energy and adaptability. She is a treasure worth taking some pains to 
keep this side the water.” 

o ~ 


In November, 1858, we find the critic somewhat astray in his estimate 
of Piccolomini’s powers. It is only fair to say, however, that he afterward 
recanted. The audience of the period seems to have been less complaisant 
than at present, when a cold is accepted as a valid excuse for poor singing 
a whole season through: 

NoveMBeER 2, 1858. 


“The Academy of Music was filled last night on the occasion of Mlle. 
Piccolomini’s appearance as Leonore in ‘Trovatore.’ It becomes evident as 
we hear more of the fascinating prima donna that the secret of her success is 


adhe t in rm voice or execution, but i in her perfectly clear enunciation, the 
graceful vivacity of her action, and especially the archness and coquetry of 
her manner. Nevertheless the enthusiasm of the audience was not less 
hearty than when Lagrange or Gazzaniga more adequately filled the role. 
The audience seemed to be determined to prove for itself that it knew what 
was what, however, and Signor Stefani, the tenor, was the unhappy victim of 
the demonstration. He had a severe cold, and his exertions aggravated its 
effects upon his voice. He was hissed repeatedly until the audience, having 
demonstrated that it knew a thing or two, concluded to be generous, and 
then the applause was as copious as the previous sibilation.” 

In that same year we notice a complaint of a method of vocalization that 
few people dare criticise now. The next year, 1859, was to see the first 
performance of “Tannhauser’ in America, and it may be that Signor Tamaro 
was merely a forerunner of the Bayreuth school: 

Novemser 6, 1858. 


“Lucrezia Borgia.—Signor Tamaro, the new tenor as Gennaro, had a 
fair opportunity of testing his abilities, which are but second or third rate. 
His voice is not unpleasant, but he manages it badly. The sweet little can- 
tabile movement ‘Di Pescatore’ he sang in a clumsy, staccato style, as though 
the music had been pumped from his throat by some peculiar mechanical 
process.” 

o 


Space exhausted prevents further specimens of criticism and apprecia- 
tion. We will therefore conclude this section with a notice of Nilsson in 
1871: 

“The Zerlina of Miss Nilsson was the only attraction, and the Donna 
Anna and Donna Elvira were listened to with scant patience. Nobody who 
has seen Miss Nilsson on the stage will need to be told how she filled the 
charming role assigned to her. There is a depth in the music, of which she 
seems scarcely conscious (?), for the strains which Mozart has given to 
Zerlina are not merely pretty and playful, but most beautifully tender, and 
it is only the superficial characteristics of the part which Miss Nilsson has 
caught. Still, she has caught those characteristics perfectly, such as they 
are. She is the sweet, graceful, coquettish peasant girl, a little giddy, a 
little vain, but cooing her blockhead Masetto very truly and easily moved 
by his sorrows and mishaps. Fler byplay with the rustic swain (Ronconi) in 
the ‘Batti, batti,’ was delightful, and the duet with the Don, ‘La ci darem,’ 
was equally good, the changes of expression in her face when the gay 
cavalier surprises her by a declaration of his love being a really remarkable 
study. 

“Both these numbers were also very sweetly and gracefully sung; but 
the ‘Vedrai Carino’ lacked simplicity and smoothness. Few, however, 
seemed disposed to be critical, and a better satisfied audience whenever Miss 
Nilsson was on the stage we have rarely seen. The coolness with which 
Donna Anna was received was chilling. Mlle. Corani in truth is not a 
singer to rouse much enthusiasm, for her voice is neither sweet nor fresh, 
nor true, and her art is of the crude, explosive variety which never seems so 
defective as when it is applied to the delicate works of Mozart.” 


Concerts and Oratorios, Societies and Performers. 


Part III. 


lJuring the first years of this century the music of the concert hall was 
of even more importance than that of the theatre. Several societies existed 
which gave social, musical entertainments; among others were the Colum- 
bian Anacreontic Society and the Philharmonic Society, which gave a 
monthly concert. Concerts of sacred music, consisting of extracts from the 
oratorios, were also given during the winter months in the New York 
churches by various choirs and societies. Thus in March, 1804, we find the 
following announcement: 

“This evening our readers will observe a concert of sacred music is to 
be given at the Brick Meeting House, opposite the Park, for the benefit of 
the sufferers by the late fire at Norfolk. The selections of the music we 
venture to say are made with more real taste than any that we have ever 
seen in this city on a similar occasion. Instead of the ear crucifying sounds 
of the old recitative with which our audiences have been heretofore vexed 
and disgusted, we have a selection of very excellent music, distinguished 
equally for its melody and its harmony. This inducement and the very 
praiseworthy motives of the choir will, we doubt not, insure a respectable 
auditory.” 

As a specimen of the oratorio performances given, we copy an an- 
nouncement of March 11, 1805: 


Dr. Jackson respectfully informs his friends and the public that he intends having the 


oratorios performed under his own direction in the course of two or three weeks at the 
French Church, Pine street. 
SeLection THe First. 
PART 1. 


Chorus of Shepherds, Happy 
PART It. 
Song, I Know that My Redeemer .....Messiah 
PART It! 
Song, The Prince Unable to Conceal His Pain (Dryden)................... ececteeee mm 


The New York Musical Society gave several concerts of this kind that 
year in the French Protestant Church. When we inquire into the taste of 
secular music an analysis-of two concerts and balls, given in November and 
December, results as follows: Overture, song, harp and piano duet, Italian 
song with harp accompaniment, clarinet, concerto, and song, in the first 
case, and in the second, overture, song, andante, song, violin concerto, battle 
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overture, French song, concerto for clarinet by composer, a bravura, and 


finale. 
There was very little progress or change of conditions for the next 
twenty years, concerts being of secondary importance, while the opera and 


HENRY RUSSELL AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE. 


drama of the day admitted interpolations of all the new songs, and it was a 
matter of course that the chief actors and actresses should be good singers. 

The chief societies in the early part of the century were the New York 
Choral Society, the Philharmonic, the Euterpean, the Musical Fund, the 
Sacred Musical Society, and a short lived Handel and Haydn. The mem- 
bers were recruited from amateurs, and the church choirs and the con- 
ductors and promoters included Dr. Jackson, Thomas Hastings and Uriah 
C. Hill. The instrumental side of these entertainments was fully up to the 
standard of that of the theatres of the period. At a concert given in 1826 
by the New York Sacred Musical Society we find twelve instruments. 

The next year the same society gave a concert of sacred music for the 
benefit of the struggling Greeks. There were twenty-seven instruments in 
the orchestra and sixty voices in the chorus. At this concert Malibran was 
the star vocalist. A contemporary account says: 

“During the performance of the song (‘Angels Ever Bright’) so silent 
was the audience that not a whisper was to be heard. She performed it 
beautifully, as a matter of course, although the admirers of the simplicity of 
Handel had to regret the introduction of so much ornament. She was clad 
in robes of virgin white, and at the words, “Take, oh take me to your care,’ 
she raised her hands and eyes in an imploring attitude to heaven in so dra- 
matic and touching a manner as to electrify the audience and call down a 
universal outburst of approbation, a very unusual occurrence in a church of 
this country.” 

The changes that had come over the musical world during these years 
can be best shown by the two following critiques during the years 1830 and 
1831: 

MUSICAL TASTE. 


“It is delightful to witness the progress which the science of music has 
made in our citv within a few short years. Who does not recollect the time 
when the nasal twang of the village precentor might be recognized, not only 
in the imitative efforts made in his appropriate sphere—where swept the 
long aisle, down which his eye was ever and anon bent to gaze on some 
intruder at the door, and resounded the vaulted roof—but also, in the less 
sacred and lighter attempts to ‘soothe the savage breast,’ in drawing rooms 
and parlors? Pianos then of native manufacture there were none; and 
those imported were few and costly. The teachers of music to the fair 
dames of Gotham were, with one or two exceptions, the masters of what 
were called the singing schools, and their primitive and characteristic style— 
it is impossible to describe it—gave the tone to musical taste. There they 
were upon a slightly elevated stage, with a pitch pine desk before them, upon 
which their forefingers came down every now and then with a violence that 
shook the fragile sashes and made every voice obey their magisterial indi- 
cations. The hot weather reminds us of one of these meetings in a crowded 
schoolroom on a melting night in August—it was so warm that old Fahren- 
heit, had he been there, would have raised his mercury to 102°—and a 


wicked wight, in fact, wrote in legible characters on the outer door, ‘Dinner 
dishes baked here!’ Well, on this night, after considerable preparation, as 
usual, all eyes were directed toward the tall cropped headed tenor of the 
night, and all ears pricked to catch ‘the setting of the key,’ up starts Mr. 
Twangoro, as red as a lobster, and after a long pull by himself alone, 
through the gauntlet of the gamut, he called upon his hearers to join in with 


Long for a cooling— 
Long for a cooling 
Long for a cooling str-e-a-m, &c 


Well was he obeyed, and hard was the task, uninterrupted except by 
the scarce repressed titters of those who had ‘no music in their souls!’ 

“How different is the condition of music now! Philips came—an«| 
Phoebus himself, when he arises at early dawn from his liquid bed, does not 
sooner dispel the fog that hangs in heavy folds upon water and shore than 
did Philips the utter barbarism into which we all had innocently been 
plunged. Now sprung up a new taste; instead of ‘No, My Love, No’ or the 
‘Jolly Midshipman,’ it was ‘Eveleen’s Bower,’ ‘Robin Adair’ and the ‘Be- 
wildered Maid.’ Many a poor maid was indeed bewildered in her first 
attempts to catch the new style, and suppress the ancient hereditary twang. 

“It was, however, conquered, and gentlemen, too, taught in the school 
of Incledon, assumed new powers, and elicited new beauties daily at the 
festive board or at the evening party. All this was mere preliminary, how 
ever—preparatory to the great development effected by Garcia and his in 
imitable corps. The sweet sound of the Italian no sooner reached the Amer- 
ican ear than it became a convert; those who had no ear for music now prc 
cured one at the opera for $2 a lesson; those who had an ear became con 
noisseurs and amateurs. Then rose the Philharmonic, soon to fall—but de 
mortuis. On the disappearance of the troupe, the musical excit ‘ment was 
threatened with extinction, when a Knight renewed it, and reduced it to 
some simplicity, from which it had departed, by his unadorned, graceful and 
melodious style. Austin, Feron, Hall and Pearman have lately been stars 
of the ascendant. A great change has been effected. Pianos, splendid in 
make and sweet toned, are manufactured without number, at as high a price 
as you please; and no house is without one. Music is everywhere cultivated 
music masters are roundly paid, and the race of Twangoros has long since 
been driven by the foreign intruders on their shores into the wilds formerly 
trod by the Kickapoos and Winnebagoes.” 


o 
SACRED MUSIC. 


“It is ntuch to be lamented that the same impetus does not exist in 
pressing forward the improvement of sacred music which evidently has taken 
possession of the drama. We complain of managers who get up operas im 
perfectly—we feel the most minute deficiency in that department and call 
for the reinstatement of those desiderati which a growing taste for the art 
and a progressing knowledge of the compositions of eminent composers 
teach us to appreciate. This taste is becoming so predominant that it wil! 
soon dictate to managers, albeit, up to the present writing, this species of per- 


VIEUXTEMPs. 


sonage has been in the habit of dictating to the public, and often most 
wrongfully. 

“Why then is the noble school of sacred music to be a secondary con- 
sideration? That it does not keep pace with the drama is not less true than 
deplorable, and that the class of persons who compose the audiences and pre 
side as judges of that which is placed before them are less critical than those 
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which are found in our theatres is also certain. It follows, then, that until 
the managers of theatres can be induced to extend their exertions to the 
productions of the sacred worl s of great masters, as in Europe, that class 
of compositions will inevitably b> thrust into the background, and we shail 
not hold that station in contending with our European brethren in one 
branch of the art which we have possessed ourselves of in the other. In this 
untoward state of things, we have to congratulate our readers upon having 
a society admirably calculated to further the ends of sacred music and to give 
us the chance of hearing the compositions of the great masters who have en- 
rolled themselves under that banner to advantage—we refer to the New 
York Sacred Music Society. This institution consists of numerous assem- 
blages of persons of taste and talent. Their choral department is extremely 
powerful, well directed and efficient in all points; their performances are 
marked by good taste and a desire to give the best works in the best manner. 

“Their liberality is praiseworthy in engaging the first singers in the 
country. The only complaint we make, and we confess it to be a selfish 
one, is that their performances take place seldom, consequently the good 
impressions which they are certain to produce, if not eradicated, become 
partially obliterated. Exciterrert, that idol of the profession, dies away, and 
each succeeding performance appears the first. At the present moment the 
society is employed in getting vp Hardel’s ‘Messiah’ complete—with the in- 
strumental addition of Mozart. Mr. Horn, in giving a well patronized 
musical entertainment at Niblo’s Garden, previous to his departure for 
England, advertised the overture to “The Messiah’ with Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments, which Mr. Horn himself composed and wrote the evening 
before! Now although the overture to ‘The Messiah’ was played in- 
famously, and Mr. Horn’s accompaniments were but apologies for those of 
Mozart. the assembled multitude, and the patrons in particular, appeared 
perfectly content. We can take upon ourselves to assure our amateur 
readers that ‘The Messiah,’ as about to be performed, will have the benefit 
of the assistance of Mozart in the orchestral arrangements, and bids fair 
to establish the character of the society which is undertaking to produce it.” 


A month after this date, “The Messiah” in its entirety was performed 
for the first time in New York by an orchestra of thirty-eight instruments 
and a chorus of seventy-four. 

The sections in which we deal with the opera and orchestra will show 
the tendency during the next few years. In September, 1834, we find the 
following growl: 

‘By the way, it was no great compliment to the judgment of an Amer- 
ican audience that on the night of Fanti’s concert (September 1) an Italian 
orchestra presumed to play without one single violoncello in it. Do they 
mean to say that the double bass (there was but one), was sufficiently 
powerful, even though played part of the time by Casolani? 

“Such a remark would but add to the affront; for it is not power only 
that is wanted. The violoncello is the cornecting link between the tenor 
and the double bass, and as essential in the combination of the harmony 
as any part included in the score. But, as if that were not enough, the 
solitary double bass was turned over half the evening to one who is hardly 
hetter than a learner on the instrument, and thus an orchestra which should 
he a pattern in the entire States was nearly as thin as a child’s whistle. We 
trust the audience will look to this as well as to another vulgar trick which 
has found its way there, namely the scraping and puffing, each on his own 
instrument, when there is no concerted music going on. This is worse 
than bad taste, it is an insult to the audience, and ought to be promptly cor- 
rected. The instrumental performers know right well that in European 
houses it would not be tolerated for an instant, and they should be taught 
that we are not so ignorant as they seem to suppose us.” 


It is impossible to gather from the oracular style of the above what 
the offense actually was. Were the culprits tuning their instruments in the 
pauses, were they treating the audience to unsolicited encores, or were thev 
rehearsing the next number? What were they doing? 

The critics now begin to take music very seriously. The concerts com- 
prised extracts from the favorite operas of the day, and Henry Russell be- 


came a great popular favorite with his peculiar form of dramatic song. In 


1839 we find the following notes: 

“Mr. Horn’s Musicat Sortes at tHe Lyceum tn Broapway.—The 
first of these delightful entertainments was given on Thursday evening of last 
week, and was decidedly the best concert of miscellaneous classical music 
we ever attended in New York. If Mr. Horn does not reap a rich harvest 
from this undertaking, it will be a deep reflection on the musical taste and 
liberality of our inhabitants. The first part of the concert consisted of ‘Acis 
and Galatea,’ which was brilliantly executed throughout—the accompani- 
ments delicious. The beautiful airs running through this noble composi- 
tion were so perfectly given as to impress all hearers with a present sense 
of the peaceful pleasures of a pastoral life. The second part consisted of 


miscellaneous music. The grand duet by Messrs. Scharfenberg and 

Walker was very cleverly executed, and Signor De Begnis, in the pretty and 

popular French air, ‘Le Petit Tambour,’ was deservedly encored. The 


‘Thema,’ by Mr. Davis, and the Scotch ballad, ‘Logie 0’ Buchan,’ by Mrs. 


C. E. Horn, delighted greatly. Of the second entertainment, given at the 
City Hotel, with the valuable assistance of Mr. Russell, we have at presert 
only time to say that it fully sustained our opinion, formed from the first, of 
these superlatively excellent concerts.” 


Oo 


It is interesting to find as early as 1839 a strong protest against the 
abuse of the encore. 

“The custom of encoring songs at concerts has become so general as t > 
displease if not disgust many. Encores are bad enough in theatres, and 
at concerts are in exceedingly bad taste. The audience have before them 
a program of the entertainments to be offered, and, in calling for more, say 
in other words, We wish to make a good bargain out of you---to get more 
than our money’s worth. At Mr. Horn’s last soirée, Mr. Russell was re- 
peatedly encored three times; and after delighting the audience with ‘The 
Maniac’ was called out and sang a low comic song immediately afterward; 
and the emotions produced by the first were destroyed by the last, and the 
effect of both lost. There may be a few who like such sudden contrasts 
but we hazard nothing in saying that they are not among the judicious.” 

We now find that the social side of the concert hall is being noticed 
by the critic: 

“Mr. Horn’s last soirée went off in brilliant style. The next entertain 
ment will be given on the 21st inst., when will be performed, for the first 
time in America, Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast,” music by Handel. We 
are glad to see these excellent concerts patrorized by our most intellige: 
and fashionable citizens. Amorg the audience on the evening of the 71" 
inst. we noticed the Countess of Westmoreland.” 

The Concordia, which we have already mentioned in connection wit!: 
Schlesinger, was an importart German musical society. In 1839 we read. 
a month before that conductor’s death: 

“The members of the Concordia gave a concert of miscellaneous Ger 
man music at the City Hotel, on Wednesday evening, which surpassed in 
excellence all their previous entertainments. The overture to the ‘Magic 
Flute’ was an exquisite performance, ard elicited the warmest anplauce 
We do not feel at liberty, as this was a private entertainment. to mention 
names, vet we must be permitted to speak of the extraordinary and finished 
performance of Messrs. Kyle ard Hart, in the concertante on the flute 
The choruses, in which the Germans always excel, were admirable, the last 
one faultless. Perhaps the gem of the evening was the execution of the air 
for bass voice. The whole performance was creditable in the highest de 
gree to the musical taste and ability of the gentlemen amateurs.” 

Space forbids any history of the Liederkranz, the Arion, the Mendels 
sohn Glee and the Oratorio societies, with which the present generations 
are familiar. 

e 


The concert did not vary much for the next few years. In 1843 we fin?! 
a humorous complaint, enumerating the discomforts of the concert fiend: 


CONCERT /USERIES. 


“Sitting near an enthusiastic amateur, who drowns the voice of the 
singer by the loudness with which he hums a very original accompanimert. 

“Hearing a fine rhythmical movement of an orchestral performance de- 
stroved by the overpowering emphasis with which its strongiy marked ac- 
cent leads some of the audience to show their appreciation of it by beating 
time, each in different time: beating in this case being synomynous with 
murdering. 

“Listening with civility to a meaningless concerto of twice the proper 
length, and then being punished by an encore, called for by one-tenth of the 
audience; politeness to the fair performer forbidding the remaining nine- 
tenths from: obeying their inclination to hiss it down. 

‘Being flanked by a sort of hair trigger amateur, who fires off his round 
of applause at each pause in a song, thinking it the end; while the vocalist 
is, in reality, only making a brief rest, to introduce with more effect the 
passage which is the gem of the performance, and which is quite smothere¢ 
by the noise of her hasty admirer. 

“Suffering in sympathy with a skillful vocalist, whose partner in a duet 
sings exceedingly out of tune, and seeing all the papers of the next day 
censure the concert singer for the dissonance. 

“Attending a miscellaneous concert to hear a particular song, for which. 
when its time comes, another is substituted without any apology. 

“Listening breathlessly amid general silence to a delicate cadenza of a 
melodious but not very beautiful vocalist, and having the final trill inter- 
rupted by an unsophisticated child, who imprudently looks as well as listens, 
and exclaims, ‘Ma, what does that lady make such faces for?’ 

“Having all one’s efforts to see a performance frustrated by a restless 
head, which. will, as if with intentional malice, suddenly fill up every gap 
which gives a momentary glimpse of the desired object. Sitting next to an 
active friend of some performer, who has an intermittent kind of musical 
St. Vitus’ dance in his hand&, feet and tongue, which leads him at every pause 
in his favorite’s performance to stamp, clap and vociferate ‘Bravo!’ and 
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‘Encore,’ with a spasmodic violence, and a delirious want of judgment, more 
annoying to his neighbors than beneficial to his friend. 

“Finally, having one’s purse abstracted by a delicate fingered pick- 
pocket in the crowd at the door of the concert room.” 
o 


Russell delighted the public for many years, but he had many compet- 
itors and rivals, as the following two extracts testify: 

APRIL 8, 1843. 

“Mr. Henry Russell’s return to this country has with great reason creat- 
ed a lively sensation in musical circles, and again aroused that love of the 
divine art which had so long lain dormant that we feared lest it might be 
utterly extinct. However scientific musicians may depreciate the learning 
and taste of Mr. Russell, none can deny him the possession of remarkable 
powers of attraction and an unequaled faculty of interesting and pleasing 
the audience which his unsupported name has assembled. 

“His visit to England has not only given him a European reputation, 
but has greatly improved his taste and powers. Many of the peculiarities 
which unfriendly critics condemned have disappeared, and a higher finish 
of execution and a more sustained tone have happily supplied their place. 
Among the new songs, the most striking and effective are ‘The Ship on 
Fire,’ “The Newfoundland Dog,’ ‘The Indian Hunter’ and “The Song of the 
Revellers.” The overflowing houses bear the strongest testimony to their 
popularity.” 

e ~> 
OctToper 24, 1843. 

‘Music seems to be the passion of the hour in New York—Wallack had 
a house that would hardly pay expenses last night—even the Ravels have 
somewhat fallen off as they were going off —while Damoreau, Wallace and 
the ‘Hutchinson Family’ drew well. The latter are four children of a New 
Hampshire patriarch —(four out of fifteen, as they say in an autobiographical 
medley which they sing)—and having been born with a singular natural 
talent for music, they are turning it to account in a musical tour. There are 
three brothers under twenty years of age and a very young sister. Their 
voices are good (particularly the girl’s, who is about fourteen), and they 
confine themselves to simple melody, such as would suit the least practiced 


JENNY LIND AS AMINA IN “LA SONNASBULA.” 


ear, while it cannot fail, from the truth and expression with which they sing, 
to please the most fastidious. Their concerts are exceedingly enjoyable.” 
o 
May 27, 1843. 

“What will some of the lovers of foreign music say, on being told that 
Italians owe the improvements of their music to the early introduction into 
it of Scottish melody? Yet nothing is more certain. A few years ago the 
rage for foreign music outraged by neglect these fine old melodies of our 


own; but this artificial taste speedily died away, and the past season has 
been remarkable for the introduction of concerts composed entirely of Scot- 
tish and Irish songs. Indeed, concerts have been the order of the day, and 
we are glad of it, as a love of vocal music is a most pleasing evidence of a 
high grade of intellectual and moral excellence. Mr. Horn, in his farewell 
concerts, made his bow to thousands; Russell had his tens of thousands, and 


all our well-known distinguished musicians have been greeted with more 


MNADANE SONTAG. 


than usually numerous audiences. Clirehugh, and his very delightful and 
skillful débutantes, the Misses Cumming, were also well repaid for the intro 
duction of Scottish melodies; and we hope that next season they will have 
fresh flowers mingled with classic evergreens, to improve the awakening 
taste for the simple and natural.” 


In this year also (1843) we find specimens of the superfine style of crit 
ical notice. This familiar enumeration of a singer's points—mental, physical, 
vocal and temperamental—as if she was about to be sold at auction by the 
sheriff, is quite smart, not to say impertinent, and savoring of N. P. 
(Le Gallienne) Willis and his crew: 

Jury, 1843 


**Things lost in air’ are not always unproductive, Signora Castellan 
having received last night about $2,000 for singing four songs. Signor 
Gampietro, her husband, may well say that ‘ a sweet voice is a most excellent 
thing in woman.’ I made one of the 2,500 who composed the audience of this 
successful cantatrice last evening, and having missed her introductory con- 
cert, this was the first time I had seen her. I should take Madame Castellan 
to be about twenty-three. She is a plump little Jewess, with an advantage not 
common to plumptitude—a very uppish and thoroughbred neck, charmingly 
set on. A portrait of her dimpled shoulders and the back of her head would 
be a fit subject for Titian. Her countenance expresses an indolent sweetness 
with none of the wide-awakity so common to her tribe—and, indeed, the 
description of the Persian beauty by Hafiz occurred to me in looking at her 

‘Her heart is full of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep.” A most amia- 
ble person I am sure she is—but, unless I am much mistaken, there is none 
of Malibran’s intellectual volcano in the ‘crayther,’ and the molten lava is 
what is wanted to make her equal or comparable to that wonderful woman. 
I certainly do not think we have heard a voice in this country, not even 
Malibran’s, of more astonishing compass than Castellan’s. There is not a 
chamber in her throat where a cobweb could remain unswept for a moment. 
Her contralto notes are far beyond the plummet of ordinary ‘soundings,’ 
and as rich and effortless as the gurgle of a ringdove, while the soprano tones 
go up with the buoyancy of a lark, and raise on tiptoe all the audience who 
are not fortunate enough to obtain seats. Still, in ascending and descending 
on this angel's ladder, she misses a round now and then, There are tran- 
sitions which catch, somehow. She wants fusion. In her trills more partic- 
ularly the balance is one sided, and there is a nerve in the listener’s besoin 
which is not reached by the warble. Give her more practice, however, more 
passionateness or brandy and water, and she would melt over these trifling 
flaws without a doubt. So near perfection she is, it seems almost imperti- 
nent to criticise her.” 

oO 


This was the year of the descent of the violinists. Wallace was already 
here and was regarded as a marvel, but suddenly Ole Bull, Artot and Vieux- 
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temps swooped down on the town, which was immediately divided into 


hostile camps. 


NoveEMBER II, 1843. 


“I never saw in New York an audience of better quality, for so large 
a quantity, than was assembled to welcome the perfected Cinti. I presume 
there were few ears polite anywhere else. At a: dollar a pair (long and 
short alike), Madame must have delighted these fastidious organs to the 
amount of 5,000 francs, to be diminished only by the expense of room, light 
and accompaniment—a transmutation of ‘Evening Wind’ that throws 
Bryant’s carriage of that commodity quite into the shade. 

“Mr. Timm (as is wise and usual) played the audience into time with 
an overture, and then the screen gave up its prima donna—Mme. Cinti 
|\amoreau, in pink satin, three large roses on her breast, the dress, air and 


graces of teens, the composure, plenitude, and alas! the parenthesized smile . 


of ‘ties. Madame Cinti has been a good animal resemblance of the beautiful 


Mrs. Norton; the general mold of the face and the low forehead, the dark. 


hair and the unfathomable dark eyes are like in each to the other. 

“With a trepidation that lasted only through the first bar she com- 
menced the aria of ‘Fatal Goffredo’ (from Donizetti’s opera of “Torquato 
Tasso’) and sang it, to the breathless delight of the audience. No such fin- 
ished music has ever been breathed before upon American air, | am per- 
suaded. With not a fourth of the power and volume of Castellan, and none 
of the passion-lava of Malibran, she reaches a finer fibre of the ear than 
either. The quality of the voice is exceedingly sweet, and the mingled 
liquidness and truth of her chromatics could never have been exceeded. 
The ladder of harmony seemed built a round or two nearer to heaven by 
her delicious music. 

‘Madame Damoreau, in the beginning of her career, was hissed from 
the French stage for singing false—a lesson in study and perseverance which 
I wished could be laid softly into the memory of Castellan. The latter won- 
derfully organized overture, with anything like the same skill, would be the 
world’s queen of song. ‘The New Orleans people, by the way, who are 
Parisians in their nice appreciation of operatic talent, consider Castellan a 
remarkable actress, and so great was the enthusiasm for her there that the 
necessary sum to engage her was made up by private subscription. It is 
several thousand pities at least that, in the first capital of the country, there 
is not operatic enthusiasm enough to bring his dormant genius upon the 
stage. 

“Monsieur Artot, who accompanies Madame Damoreau on her tour, 
attended performances with her. He is a very gentlemanly looking young 
nian, with a figure that would make a very good case for his own violin—a 
very long neck and a very small waist, and he plays with execution enough 
for all practical purposes, but with taste unsurpassed. Wallace knows sev- 
eral hcavens of the violin to which M. Artot has not yet ascended, but the 
latter knows enough to give all the pleasure which that institution can give 
to ordinary listeners. The audience applauded M. Artot very long and 
loudly. I think, by the way, that a series of musical contentions between 
Wallace and Castellan ‘on the first part,’ and Artot and Cinti ‘on the second,’ 
would be a most charming and exciting tournament. 

“Madame LDamoreau had the good sense not to desire a musical con- 
tention with a performance on the paving stones by cabs and omnibuses, and 
the street in front of Washington Hall was coated with tan.” 


o 
DECEMBER 9, 1843. 


“Since the death of his great master, the weird Paganini, Ole Bull has 
been left without a rival in Europe. Herwig, Nagel, Wallace, Artot and 
De Beriot can only ‘play second fiddle’ to this ‘king of the violin.’ . . . His 
entrance upon the stage is remarkably modest, and after the Parisian graces 
of Artot seems a little awkward; a tip of his bow brings down a crash from 
the orchestra. He then lays his cheek caressingly upon his instrument, 
which gradually awakes, and wails, and moans, like an infant broken of its 
slumber. Every tone seems fraught with human passion. At one time 
he introduces a dialogue, in which a sweet voice complains so sadly that 
it makes the heart ache with pity, which is answered from another string 
with imprecations so violent and threatening that one almost trembles with 
fear. We fancied that a young girl was pleading for the life of her lover, 
and receiving only curses in reply. At the close of the first piece, the 
‘Adagio Maestoso,’ there was one universal shout of applause, which af- 
forded an infinite relief to a most enthusiastic house that had held its breath 
for fifteen minutes. Ole Bull came before the curtain and bowed, with his 
hand upon his heart. There is something different in his performance from 
that of any other artist, and yet it is difficult to describe the peculiarity of 
his style, except that he touches all the strings at once, and plays a distinct 
accompaniment with the fingers of his right hand. But the great charm is 
in the genius of the man and the grandeur of his compositions. He knows 
how to play upon that silver chord of the heart which binds us to a world of 
beauty and vibrates only when touched by a master hand.” 


For the effect produced by Ole Bull we cannot do better than quote 
at some length from contemporary publications: 


Fepruary, 1844. 


“To what shall we compare Ole Bull’s playing? Was it like some well 
informed individual who has seen the world and who spices his tales of men 
and things with song and story—now describing the beauties of Swis: 
scenery, now repeating the air which he caught up one moonlight night on 
the Bosphorus, and anon relating a stirring joke which he gleaned on the 
Boulevard. Such a man would create an-impression on any small tea 
party, but that violin did more—the comparison fails. There might be tu 
him who chose to give rein to his fancy, a vision at one moment of the old 
ivy-covered church and the quiet graveyard, the evening sun streaming 
through the rich stained glass, the organ faintly heard through the long 
aisles and the deep chancel, and around and about the singing of some 
bird of late hours, and the hum of the bee as he flew by, well laden, to his 
storehouse of sweets. 

“Then the clouds flew fearfully, and the wind moaned through the 
boughs of the old oak tree in its winter dishabille, and so down to the sea- 
shore, when it rushed over cliffs and crags and knocked off the caps of the 
mad waves and sped on like a tyrant, crashing everything in its way and 
rejoicing in its might. And so we glided oddly but easily enough into the 
ballroom, where mirth and laughter, bright eyes, fairy feet and all that was 
good and pleasant to behold flitted by. It was not all music that Ole Bull’s 
violin gave out. There were old memories and pleasant ones, ideas which 
shaped themselves into all manners of queer visions ; and the main difference 
between Ole bull and those | have heard before him seemed to me to consist 
in this—that whereas many others may excite and hold by the button, as it 
were, the organ of hearing and the mind therewith immediately connected, 
Ole Bull awakens the other senses along with it and occupies them in the 
field of imagination.” 
ow 

DECEMBER 30, 1844. 

“It is curious how much may be born of ‘a scrape’ between catgut and 
horsehair! We have had two nights of violin frenzy and applause for a 
trick with a fiddle bow that would have embalmed the heart of Demosthenes 
within him. The beau monde has given a fair hearing to the rival elbows, 
and, by acclamation at least, Ole Bull has it. 

“The conversation of the town, of course, is largely embroidered with 
the concernings of these fiddle monsters. Ole Bull is not simply Ole Bull, 
but a star with four satellites—his grim keeper, his handsome secretary, his 
messenger and his lackey. The door of his parlor at the Astor is beset, 
ante-chamber fashion, from: morning till night with orchestra people, people 
from the music shops, and al] the tribe who get fat upon the droppings oi 
enthusiasm. What he says is made into anecdotes, and wherever he goes 
follows the digito monstrari. ‘here is an aristocracy of catgut, however, 
and Artot and Vieuxtemps look upon Ole Bull as the House of Lords !ook 
upon O'Connell, and greet him as the rocks do the rising tide. Artot has 
been a king’s page, and Vieuxtemps is, | believe, a chevalier decoré, and 
both of them have the porcelain air. ‘he French population of New York 
made a white and red rose business of it; and it was remarked last night that 
there was not a Frenchman to be seen at Ole Bull’s concert. Artot is quite 
a minion of popularity with the fashionables—his expressive eyes and senti- 
mental elegance probably the raison pourquoi. 

“Vieuxtemps’ first concert on Monday night was a very stylish jam. He 
is a small, puny built man, with gold rings in his ears, and a face of genteel 
ugliness, but touchingly lugubrious in its expression. With his violin at his 
shoulder, he has the air of a husband undergoing the nocturnal penance of 
walking the room with ‘the child’—and performing it, too, with unaffected 
pity. He plays with the purest and coldest perfection of art, and is doubtiess 
more learned on the violin then either of the rival performers, but there is a 
vitreous clearness and precision in his notes that would make them more 
germaine to the humor of before breakfast than to the warm abandon of 
vespertide. His sister travels with him (a pretty blonde, very unlike him), 
and accompanies him on the piano. 

“Ole Bull’s concert was deferred till last evening, and the immense ca- 
pacity of the Tabernacle was filled to suffocation. He appeared after the 
usual appetizer of an overture, and was received with a tumult. Verily he is 
made for a ‘tribune of the pedple!’ The angel who ‘makes men politic’ never 
molded a creature more native to the central plane of popularity—a splendid 
animal—herculean and graceful—a faculty of looking, at the same time 
overpowered and self-possessed—an unlimited suavity full of reserve—calm 
lips and wild eyes—cool dexterity and desperate abandonment to his theme 
—he would have done as well at anything else as at'music. He is what Mrs. 
Ramsbottom would call a ‘natural pagoda!’ ” 


o 


“It is presumptuous in a layman of the religion of music to attempt a 
critical distinction between. these two or three first violinists in the world. 
Anybody can see differences in their playing, but only a musician can 
define the degrees in which they differ. Ole Bull’s violin seems to have been 
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made where horses and cats were of a wilder breed. He gets out of it a 
peculiar quality of note, not at first quite satisfactory to the ear, but ap- 
proaching articulate language as it departs from the glassy melody drawn 
from the instrument by others. I have no doubt that, to himself, the instru- 
ment is as good as articulate. He expects it to talk intelligibly to others; 
and it would possibly to those who knew music and heard him often. I 
proposed to him in conversation what I think would test the expression of 
his music very fairly—the transfer of Collins’ ‘Ode on the Passions to the 
Violin.” The audience could then follow him, as they do an opera by a 
translated libretto. 

“Wallace is about to enter the field against the violinists, many of the 
musical people here being quite persuaded that he plays as well as any of 
them. He is certainly the greatest pianist we ever had in America, and he is 
really embarrassed between the two instruments—the very highest degree 
of excellence requiring complete devotion to one only. He and Ole Bull 
met one evening at the Duke of Devonshire’s in London, but without hear- 
ing each other play, and they have run together here like drops of water 
similar in quality and degree of genius, as well as in impulsive and poetical 
disposition. They met in Bull's room an evening or two since and played 
duets on the piano and violin—solos, &c.—till morning. Wallace likes New 
York so well that he has determined to make it his residence, publishing his 
exquisite musical compositions here, &c. He is a great accession to the 
musical world, as he is a large, essential drop added to the soul resident in 
this great mass of human life. I offer him one man’s welcome. 

“I understand the piano rage is the next thing to come off, and that 
Liszt and Thalberg are positively coming over. Taking musical accomplish- 
ment in such large slices as we do, our vast country is likely to become 
the main body corporate of the music of the world. It pays better than any 
other field of musical enterprise now.” 


The taste for serious music in the concert hall was now fairly well estab- 
lished among the elect, but there was still much shepherding to be done. 
The Philharmonic Society again rose from its ashes and took the matter in 
hand. A few remarks on the occasion of the second concert of its fifth sea- 
son (1847) will be more authoritative than any words of our own. 


PHILHARIIONIC SOCIETY’S SECOND CONCERT, FIFTH SEASON, 


JANUARY 13, 1847. 

“The decided success of this society is highly creditable to our citizens. 
The speculation was very hazardous at first, for the severest style of instru- 
mental music was presented and persevered in, and, although it was in the 
beginning somewhat distasteful to the greater portion of the audience, yet 
common sense prevailed, the peopie thought that, like the much abused eel, 
they would get used to it, and their perseverance has been rewarded, for a 
genuine relish has superseded distaste. The love of the truly beautiful in 
music is wonderfully on the increase among us, and with this love comes also 
a fine and discriminating taste, which will prove of incalculable benefit to the 
cause of music and inferior performers from the prominent position they 
have too long occupied. 

“That criticisms in good spirit, impartial to the purpose, have done 
much to hasten this desirable end, no one can doubt, and those who have 
been instrumental in working out this result may well feel honorable satis- 
iaction.”” 

The program was as follows: 

Symphony in E Mozart 


Cavatina, Grace, from Robert le Diable.............. 
Madame Albamowicz. 


Concert Overture, op. 3 (first timme)......eeccecceceeccceerercnceerennennnereeeeeercesenneee Bristow 
Symphony No. 6, in F major (Pastorale)...........sceceeesceeenreeseeceeceeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Recit. and Cavatinn from La Bellini 
Madame Albamowicz 
Ch. Henckeroth. 


Overture, Der 


This program, with its announcement, marks a slight advance in the 


years since 1805, when we read: 

“Dr. Jackson’s concert (selected from his own compositions), at the 
Great Assembly Room, City Hotel, Broadway, on Tuesday evening, January 
22 (1805), at 7 o'clock. N. B.—The card room will be open also. Tickets, 


one dollar each.” 
Have we advanced so much? Do we ever get a Beethoven and a 


Mozart symphony in one evening? 


Returning for a moment to our choral societies we find that the present 
Oratorio Society has had many predecessors. In 1844 the Musical Institute 
was organized, and for its first performance gave Haydn’s “The Seasons” 
(1846), under H. C. Timm’s baton. Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri” 
was given in 1848 (which pleased Schumann greatly), and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was also heard for the first time under Mr. Timm. The chorus con- 


society showed signs of feebleness, and several public spirited musicians 
decided to combine the existing musical bodies. The phoenix to arise from 
the ashes was the New York Harmonic Society, whose rehearsals were 
begun by Mr. Timm, until Mr. Eisfeld was elected permanent conductor. 
The first concert was given May 10, 1850, when ‘The Messiah” was sung. 


This was repeated on November 9 of that year, and no less a person than - 


Jenny Lind sang the soprano solos. “Elijah” was given at Tripler Hall in 
1851. The conductors included G. F. Bristow, C. Bergmann, G. W. Mor- 
gan, F. L. Ritter and Dr. James Peck, an English musician, who succeeded 
Anschiitz at Drury Lane and came to New York in 1866. He was organ- 
ist of Trinity and organized the Church Music Association, which gave 
for the first time in New York Beethoven’s Mass in D and Mozart’s “Re- 
quiem,” with a chorus of 400 and an orchestra of go. Dr. Peck had a great 
influence on the growth of music in this city; he delivered lectures, he wrote 
books and wrote critical and analytical programs for the concerts of the 
Church Musical Association. Peck also conducted the oratorios given by 
the Santley troupe, and was one of the conductors of the Beethoven Festival 
of 1871. 
o =< 


“The decade of 1846 to 1856,” writes an amateur, looking back, “was 
a remarkable one for the number of artists, both instrumental and vocal, 
who appeared in New York: Herz, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, Thalbere, 
Wallace, Jullien, Madame Bishop, Bochsa (the harpist), Bosio, Steffanone, 
Lind, Lagrange, Sontag (who, in her fiftieth year looked no more than 
twenty, even through the glass), D’Angri, Catherine Hayes, Grisi, Mario, 
Salvi (the finest tenor we ever had, say the elders), Parodi, and, greatest 
of contralti, Marietta Alboni.” 

Probably no concert tour was ever anticipated with such eagerness or 
attended with such extraordinary enthusiasm as that of Jenny Lind (1850). 
The following correspondence to a Washington paper will give some idea 
of the feeling aroused by the skillful advertising of Mr. Barnum: 

“The excitement produced by the arrival in New York of Jenny Lind 
reaches its climax to-day, in anticipation of the concert which is to take 
place this evening at Castle Garden. The Swedish nightingale will make 
her first appearance in America before an immense audience, unanimously 
disposed to be gratified and stimulated by the previous competition, for the 
privilege of hearing her on this opening night of her transatlantic campaign. 

‘But it will not be by any means an audience representing the musical 
taste or the artistic judgment and discrimination of this community. It was 
very evident at the auction sale of the tickets that the bidders consisted chiefly 
of strangers who were obliged to hear Jenny Lind at the first concert or not 
at all, and who accordingly were comparatively indifferent as to the price 
of their places; persons with whom a feeling of curiosity to witness the ‘re- 
ception’ of the songstress was the predominant motive, and who paid for 
the spectacle rather than the singing, and a number of individuals who 
seemed to suppose that the fact of purchasing at a high price a ticket for 
the first concert in some way reflected upon themselves an extra ray of dis- 
tinction and public regard. The consequence is that Jenny Lind will sing 
to hearers in the main quite unprepared to appreciate the real merits of her 
voice, and unless the contagious enthusiasm which a large and excited crowd 
is apt of itself to create sustains the previous expectations of the house, 
much disappointment will inevitably be felt. On the Continent and in 
England the lovers of music had been in the habit of listening to the elab- 
orate, artistic and exquisitely finished performances of the Italian prima 
donnas until their taste had become thoroughly educated in a particular 
school: Jenny Lind appeared, and the striking contrast between the peculiar 
powers of her voice and the style of her execution with the prevailing stand- 
ard took the musical world by surprise. This very contrast, in a great 
measure, secured her pre-eminence, and those who had heard Grisi and Per- 
siani the oftenest were the most competent to measure the distance between 
them and their new superior in the ranks of song. But here is a community 
comparatively uneducated in musical taste, and entirely devoid of the means 
of forming the discrimination to which Jenny Lind owes her positive vocal 
powers, without the aid of that connoisseurship in her hearers to which she 
has hitherto been accustomed. Really it is a very severe ordeal, because, 
although her voice is wonderful, and, without much musical experience, can 
be admired and appreciated by anyone, she has now to meet and satisfy 
the vague anticipations of people who have no definite conception them- 
selves of what they expect, and who will be disappointed with anything short 
of an absolute miracle.” 

o 


The following reminiscence, contributed by an amateur music lover 
to an old volume of Harper's Magazine, gives a vivid picture of Jenny Lind 
and old New York musical life: 

“After her Castle Garden engagement with Barnum was ended Jenny 
Lind came to Tripler Hall, the handsome concert room in Broadway, de- 
stroyed by fire a short time after its erection. A small chorus was selected 
from the societies to accompany the ‘Inflammatus’ from Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
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Mater.’ At the morning rehearsal for this first concert, orchestra and chorus 
were on the stage, when a very plain little woman, in a long, dark cloak and 
the least adorned of bonnets, walked quickly up the aisle, ascended to the 
stage, and took her place beside Mr. Loder. At the proper moment she 
raised her head, opened her lips, and straightway sang out the high G, clear, 
direct, unerring in attack, sonorous, and sustained: 


“Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus, 
In die judicii. 

“Up soared the glorious voice, through the scale of trills, higher and 
mgher, till the empyrean was reached, the C in alt, where the pure tone 
poised, jubilant and unwavering ; then, in a majestic descent of the full chord, 
back to the dominant; thence slowly swelling and sinking to rest on the 
tonic—the whole phrase superbly effective, perfect and satisfying. 

“Jenny Lind had sung!” 

o 


As everybody knows, Jenny Lind at once became the popular idol. Let 
the following testify to the enthusiasm. Sontag, who followed her in 1852, 
and brought a great reputation with her, was respectfully welcomed, but her 
success was not nearly so impressive. The report of her first rehearsal and 
concert is interesting on account of an attack on a venerable song that every 
cantatrice from Malibran to Sembrich has been compelled to sing: 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1852. 


“SonTaG’s REHEARSAL OF HER First Concert.—Carl Eckert was the 
leader of the orchestra, and, judging by the spirit and decision with which he 
conducted the opening piece, the overture to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the musical talent of the country. His firm, prompt manner 
promises to bring back the days of Benedict, when our or- 
chestras were really worth hearing. 

“It was pleasant to see how he kept the brass instru- 
ments, always inclined to be obstreperous, into due sub- 
ordination and harmony. We have seldom heard an over- 
ture more truly rendered than this was under his hands. 

“Sontag’s voice is a soprano of the most delicious qual- 
ity, extensive in its compass and wonderfully flexible. It 
has, perhaps, less power than Jenny Lind’s, but is, if such a 
thing be possible, sweeter. The lower tones only show the 
effects of time, but in the upper and middle register her or- 
gan is perfect; it has a delicacy, a refinement and exquisite 
serenity that, as Virginius says, ‘nothing lives between it 
and silence.’ Nor is her management of it less remarkable. 
Every note is brought out clear, distinct, finished. She 
reaches E above the lines without straining, which is saying 
much in these days of vocal tours de force, and her chromatic 
passages are almost miraculous in their accuracy. The second piece, the 
bravura variations of Rode, seemed to disclose new qualities of voice and 
new charms of manner, and it can only be likened to a melodious cascade, in 
which every note was a sparkling, many colored drop. 


o 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1852. 


“The final song was what a morning paper with no flattery to our 
niusical taste calls ‘Our Own Sweet Home,’ as if there were any merit 
in that baldest of ballads and most empty of airs beyond the simple do- 
miestic sentiment. We marvel that it is ever chosen as one of the pieces 
in concerts of the higher order, and suppose it would not be except in 
the way of national compliment, in which view there are a dozen negro 
melodies much better. ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ has no melody whatever, or 
rather what it has insusceptible of harmony, and the amiable sentiment of 
it, like a worthy family portrait, deserves a better setting. Yet Sontag sang 
it with all the art of which the vapid music is susceptible, and with touching 
and pathetic expression. Her conception of it was different from Jenny 
Lind’s; more in accordance with the popular idea, but less pleasing. A som- 
bre, deep repose pervades her rendering, as if the soul, weary of the distrac- 
tions of life, sank down in its home to an endless tranquillity and rest; put in 
the conception of Jenny Lind a cheerful serenity and happiness was the 
motive, and she sometimes gave the refrain with a sudden, almost exuberant, 
gush of joy, like the cry of a prodigal who had found peace at last. For 
this reason, among others, we rather prefer the version of the latter, though 
Sontag’s is full of solemn beauty. 

“Alfred Jaell’s piano was the next attraction, giving us De Meyer’s Fan- 
taisie on the famous drinking song from the opera of ‘Lucrezia Borgia.’ No 
pianist that has ever been among us has a more graceful and firm touch than 
Jaell, or plays with more joyous expression; but a player so equal to the high- 
est reaches of classical music, should not descend to the arrangements of De 
Meyer. In the hands of that extraordinary performer his own compositions 
had a certain propriety and fitness, but artists capable of other walks of art 
should leave his meritricious, though original and striking, scores to the 
author. No doubt more popular effect is produced by the resort, but less 


ALFRED JAELL. 


real artistic reputation is won. Yet the applause bestowed on Jaell was a 
proof that the audience were disposed to recognize his efforts kindly, though 
out of his best line. Sontag then sung Rode’s variations, with even more 
skill than we ascribed to her in our notice of the rehearsal, and was followed 
by young Paul Jullien, who, after himself, made the great hit of the evening. 
His violin is exquisitely handled, and there is a force and maturity in his 
style quite prodigious. We were glad to see that he was called to repeat his 
themes from the ‘Salut a la France,’ of the ‘Fille du Regiment,’ although on 
the encore the desires of the audience would have been satisfied with less 
than the whole piece. The unconsciousness of etiquette with which the little 
performer stuck his bow between his legs, during one round of applause, to 
screw up his strings which had got a little flat, was a charming bit of sim- 
plicity, and perhaps added the next round to the cheers, during which, and 
before the orchestra had completed the stave, he ran off the stage. His 
playing at once established him as a favorite.” 


o ~ 


THE LAST CONCERT OF THE EUTERPE SOCIETY, 


The tribulations of the concert manager would alone suffice for a vol- 
ume, but we cannot afford to neglect that darker side entirely. One specimen 
must suffice—and that quite late in the century: 

“There is a certain enthusiast in musical art in this city who, like most 
of his tribe, is more of an artist than a manager, and who undertook this 
year to get up a society that should devote itself to the bringing out of new 
pieces by American composers, and should fulfill various other noble, beau- 
tiful and disinterested missions. The name of this gentle and talented but 
misguided man is John P. Morgan. His society is named after the fairest 
and best of the Muses, Euterpe. But the Muse has miserably failed to take 
care of the worshipers, and the society went from bad to 
worse, till it culminated on Thursday evening in a curious 
collapse. The program was a superlatively excellent one. 
It may be remarked that it is one of the peculiarities of this 
unfortunate organization that their programs are better and 
their concerts worse than almost any we have ever known. 

“By way of elucidation we give the list of compositions 
announced for performance on Thursday evening: 

To be sung by Miss Brainerd 


Quintet for piano and . Schumann 
Aria from Bach's Passion Music............ 


“Then the eight-part Motet was struggled bravely 

through, and Miss Sterling sang again. At this point the 

concert fairly broke down. For the third time the dejected Morgan came 
forward and made a speech, substantially as follows: 

“*Ladies and Gentlemen—This is the most unpleasant duty I ever had 
to perform. We can’t have the quintet through some intrigue, I fear; the 
viola player has not come, and I have sent everywhere to get one, but can’t. 
My chorus is so depleted that we can’t sing the Bach Motet. It would be a 
farce for us to try to do so. I think, therefore, you will have to go home. 
But before you go I want to say just one word. This society is the victim 
of bad management. It has been the worst managed affair I ever knew 
of. And I am going to denounce the culprit and to expose his name. His 
name, ladies and gentlemen, is John P. Morgan; and I’m the man. If 
any of you have business matters on hand, don’t trust them to me. I intend 
to give concerts next season with this society, but I give you notice before- 
hand that I shall have nothing to do with the business management. If 
artists fail, and musicians run away, and choristers keep out of sight, it won’t 
be my fault. I wish you a very good evening.’ 

“Now, this is what we call honest. It is not every man that has the 
wisdom to see his weak points, and fewer still that have the pluck to stand 
up before an audience and tell them. So, as an offset to honest John Mor- 
gan’s lack of business qualities, the audience could easily certify to his integ- 
rity, simplicity, earnestness, faithfulness and musical ability; and being 
assured of all this, they gave him a generous double round of applause, and 
went home happy.” 

o 


And now, as a final specimen of native musical criticism of a concert, 
we will skip twenty years and come to a vocal and instrumental entertain- 
ment given in the seventies: 

“Music Hall has had a varied experience during the past winter. The 
Dolbys, Peck’s popular concerts, Mrs. Moulton, Mme. Parepa Rosa, Adec- 
laide Phillips, Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, the Handel and Haydn 
oratorios, the ‘Grand Duke,’ a masquerade ball, and numberless other enter- 
tainments have been given there, comprising every class of music from ora- 
torio down to vulgar dance tunes. 

“The music of the past, of the present, and of the future, has had its 
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hearing, and the most refined and most uncultivated tastes have been 
gratified in turn. But, after all, it was art that reigned supreme through all. 
Nature had enjoyed none of the tone feasts that had been so lavishly spread. 
The winter went out and the spring came in with an entertainment that 
remedied this painful omission, and gave to the public Nature’s music in 
its purest form, in the shape of a poultry concert. We cannot say, after a 
fair hearing, that we do not prefer art, after all. We feel that we are edtu- 
cated up to that, and that life is too short to unlearn what we have learned. 
We must in all frankness add, that we do not think the music that has pre- 
vailed at Music Hall for the past week is of a class that is likely to become 
permanently popular, though we would recommend a study of it to those 
of our orchestral leaders who are languishing for new effects to keep the 
popular taste in a proper condition of degradation. The chorus that was 
in progress as we entered the hall was strikingly like a Liszt scherzo, and 
proved to us that the abuse heaped upon that composer for his strained and 
unnatural effects has been quite undeserved. Judged from the hen and 
rooster point of view, his music has all the beauty and simplicity of nature 
to recommend it to notice. 

“The performers were, as a rule, in capital voice and spirits, a fine solo, 
with a clucking chorus, was given by a lusty Shanghai rooster with a rich 
contralto voice. The lower tones came out clear and full, and his technic 


was all that could be desired. One or two bravura passages were given with 
great power arid effect, and rang through the hall with trumpet-like majesty. 
A noble old turkey-gobbler essayed an Allegretto Capriccioso, but he was 
evidently suffering under a severe cold, which was to be greatly regretted, as 
we expected a great treat from his full yet sympathetic baritone voice. A 
spangled Poland hen executed some staccato passages, and a Spanish game- 
cock attempted an intricate bolero, which would have created a great sen- 
sation, had not one of the audience rudely poked him in the breast with a 
walking cane and interrupted him in the midst of a splendid point d’orgue 
in D in alt. A Bramapootra hen made a fiasco in essaying a cadenza beyond 
her powers, but her method was perfect. 

“A pleasing concerted piece was adroitly rendered by four mottled gan- 
ders, but we grieve to be forced to state that they did not sing in tune. But 
it was in the ensembles, that the performers showed to the best advantage. 
Fugues whose complications would have driven Bach to a despairing frenzy 
of envy were delivered in the most faultless manner. The glorious basses 
of the male turkeys and Shanghai roosters rolled aiong in the most even 
manner and blended finely with the shrill tenors of the gamecocks, and the 
sweet and sympathetic altos of the ganders. It is but just to the amiable 
and obliging custodian of Music Hall to state that the performers were all 
greatly inclined to Peck. As a whole, the affair was a grand success.” 
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A Red, Red Rose. 
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EW indeed are the number of prominent business men 
who have love for music and an understanding 
of the divine art of such breadth as to attain to high honors 
as a composer. Interested in enterprises of magnitude as 
an associate of the prominent banker, E. C. Benedict 
(known also as the owner of the yacht Oneida), Mr. Hast- 
ings yet finds time to devote to that nearest his heart— 
music. 

Of his own attainments as a composer he speaks in mod- 
est fashion, considering also that thousands of his songs 
have been sold and that the one best known is hardly two 
years old—“A Red, Red Rose.’ Publishers are now all 
anxious for his favor and scarce a week but he receives 
propositions from the most prominent. 

One of the results of his successful song writing is the 
vast number of poems of all kinds sent him from every- 
where. Poets known and yet to be known aspire to having 
their words linked to the Hastings music, but it is excep- 
tional for him to utilize such poems. 

Loving music from his earliest days, as was to be ex- 
pected from a son of the Rev. Dr. Hastings, of “Ameri- 
can Hymnology” (former pastor of the West Presby- 
terian church), he early began playing the organ. Friends 
urged him to study the technic of composition, with the 
result that he applied himself with characteristic energy. 
He also studied voice, and the result is a command of 
composition technic and thorough understanding of the 
capabilities of the human voice far beyond most composers. 

All this was done in leisure moments, for all this time 
Hastings was first the business man. These deeper delv- 
ings into music’s hidden depths made possible for him the 
easy form, fluent melody, control of modulation and flow- 
ing thought in the technic of composition, observable in 
all his compositions. 

Mr. Hastings is of a musical family, his sister, Mrs. C. 
B. Foote, being a splendid pianist, one thought worthy of 
playing in public with Von Biilow, in a Bach concerted 
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piece. In him the Fifth Avenue Brick Church (Presby- 
terian) has a chairman of the music committee who knows 
and understands music in its truest sense. 

The Second Section of the National Edition of Tue 
MusicaL Courter gave five “first pages” of his songs, with a 
portrait. Among the songs “A Red, Red Rose” had the 
place of honor, as is the case this time, inasmuch as that 
is his best known song. The others in the group were 
“My Sweetheart’s Coming Home,” “If All the Skies Were 
Sunshine,” “The Bluebell” and “The Echo in the Heart.” 
Herewith are presented four new compositions, composed 
since the appearance of those above mentioned. 

“A Red, Red Rose” has sold enormously, the composer’s 
royalties already amounting to several hundred dollars; 
this means that several thousand copies have been sold, 
as this royalty is five cents per copy. 

Marguerite Hall, Tom Karl, Heinrich Meyn, Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk, Mrs. Gerrit Smith and other well-known 
professionals sing these songs, and this is in itself the 
warmest kind of a recommendation. It does not, how- 
ever, account for their success with the song buying 
public ; if there is a reason it lies in four things: Beautiful 
text, natural melody, varied harmony and comparatively 
easy piano part. 

Below follows a short descriptive analysis of all five 
songs, an aid to the many singers looking for effective 
pieces for parlor, public, or teaching purposes. 


“A Rep, Rep Rose.” 


Rosgert Burns. 

This song is a special favorite with Tom Karl, who sings it with 
inimitable Scotch-Irish brogue. It is rollicking and jolly, with mo- 
ments of tenderness, however, and is the best known of all of Hast- 
ings’ songs. 

For high or low voice. 


Bring her again to me 


Mone by 
PRANK SEYMOUR 
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Il. 
“Bring Her AGAIN To 


W. E. Hewntey. 

An impetuous love song—as love songs of truth ought to be. The 
swing of the 6—8 time sends the song vivaciously along to these 
words: 

Bring her again, O Western wind, 
Over the Western sea. 
Gentle and good and fair and kind. 
Bring her again to me. 
Not that her fancy holds me dear, 
Not that a hope may be; 
Only that I may know her near. 
Wind of the Western sea! 
Two pages long, this is a first rate encore song 
For mezzo soprano or baritone. 


III. 
“By tHe Sea.” (MSS.) 


Anna Witson Simmons. 
The most beautiful kind of a contemplative love song, beginning: 
Night and the stars and the silent moon, 
With its path across the sea; 
The lazy slush of the waves at rest 
And thoughts and thoughts of thee. 
The third verse ends joyously, thus: 
The holy peace of a happy heart 
At home, at peace with thee! 

Here there is a running accompaniment of effective, graceful 
figure. The whole song is of much distinction, and is dedicated to 
Marie Seymour Bissell. 

For soprano or high baritone. 


IV. 
Antuem, “Just As I Am.” (MSS.) 


Soros anp Quartet. 

This is churchly, dignified, impressive. It opens with an alto 
solo, compass from A below the staff to C, a solo of pleading tender. 
ness, followed by an interlude, with modulation to F, then a duet 
in 6—8 time for tenor and bass, of flowing melodiousness, and well 
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within the compass of the voices for which it is meant. Hastings 
knows the human voice! 

Then there follows another interlude, back to C major, a trio for 
alto, tenor and bass succeeding; this latter is an original effect, 
the alto written low, producing the auricular impression of three 
male voices. The interlude then takes us to F, closing with full 
quartet, with effective harmonies and a fine climax. The organ part 
is well built up, and shows a skilled hand. 

Recommended by the writer, who knows. Compass from A below 
(alto) to G above the staff (soprano). 


* * 
V. 
“To a Rose.” (MSS.) 


Tomn B. Tass. 
A most touching song, of light poetic fancy, with beautiful har- 
mony and melody. The poem: 
Thou hast not toiled, sweet rose, 
Yet needest rest. 
Softly thy petals close 
Upon thy breast, 
Like folded hands of labor long oppressed. 


Naught knowest thou of sin, 
Yet tears are thine. 
Baptismal drops 
Within thy chalice shine, 
At morning's birth, at even’s sad decline. 
Alas, one day hath told 
The tale to thee. 
Thy tender leaves enfold 
Life’s mystery, 
Its shadow falls alike on thee and me! 
Dedicated to Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 


For alto or baritone. 


Mr. Hastings is having built an addition or extension 
to his house on Fiftieth street, near Fifth avenue, for the 
purpose of a music room. It will be large and with high 
ceiling, and will contain a Votey two-manual pipe organ 
of 22 stops, run by electricity 


ALICE BREEN. 


T has been with interest that we have followed the suc- 

cesses of one of our American girls. Though a pupil 

of Madame Laborde, of Paris, and for a time under the 

tutelage of M. Bouhy, she owes much of her training to 
American teachers. 

When very young her father, a prominent merchant, 
failed and died. The only treasure left was her voice, 
and she hardly entered her ‘teens when she began to 
acquire considerable metropolitan notoriety. She en- 
tered Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, as soprano soloist 
when sixteen. After two years in Plymouth she accepted 
the position of soloist in the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue, New York. 
Possessed of a high soprano voice, with available low 
register, her tones possess a quality of warmth and vigor 
which is most refreshing to her listeners. An honest and 
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ALICE BREEN. 


New York. 


concise criticism of her singing is embodied in the re- 
marks of the chairman of the Plymouth committee when 
proffering her the position: “Your voice has for us all 
that peculiar devotional characteristic which we prize so 
much, and that true ring which comes from self-confidence 
and which imparts to the hearer that feeling of safety 


and reliance which is inestimable.” While abroad Miss 
Breen was heard in concert in Brussels, Havre, Hulgate, 
Dieppe and Paris. 

In salon work at the homes of Mrs. Pell, Mrs. Ayers, 
Mrs. Thomas Evans, Madame Laborde, the Duchesse de 
Pouvar, the Princess de Sagan, the Comtesse de Kessler, the 
Duchesse de Coze, the Baronne Rothschild, the Comtesse 
de I’Ile, Lady de Grey and Lady Dufferin. At home Miss 
Breen is a favorite in salon work. A rare opportunity 
was extended to Miss Breen for her début in opera from 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Some extracts from press and letters are very interest- 
ing: 

Miss Alice Breen has a superb voice, of exquisite 
quality, and a brilliant future before her.—Jules Massenet, 
Paris. 


I was more than pleased to hear Miss Breen sing at the 
Salle Pleyel. The style and finish with which she rendered 
the air of Gilda, “Rigoletto,” was thoroughly artistic. She 
has a very beautiful voice—Mme. Strakosch Patti, Paris. 


Miss Alice Breen is blessed with an admirable soprano 
voice, beautiful in quality. She has before her, if she 
chooses, a brilliant operatic career, having temperament 
and dramatic ability —Emma Calvé, Paris. 


My pupil, Miss Alice Breen, has a marvelously sweet 
soprano voice, and a great deal of talent, an individuality 
all her own. Aside from the beautiful tone quality, she 
has temperament.—Rosina Laborde, Paris. 


Miss Breen’s interpretation of the “Air de livre,” “Ham- 
let,” was thoroughly artistic. If she continues the progress 
I have watched she will be the future Ophelie—Ambroise 
Thomas, Paris. 


I took great pleasure in hearing Miss Breen, who 
possesses an organ of remarkable quality. In the air of 
Alice in “Robert le Diable” and in the trio of “Hamlet” 
this young person proved qualities exceptional. Her voice 
is wide in range and even, her diction pure, and her inter- 
pretation shows already her artistic temperament.— 
Entr’acte de Paris. 


Miss Breen’s clear soprano voite displayed rare culture 
and sweetness in “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” while her 
really good French accent won favorable comment on all 
sides.—Paris Herald. 


PLATON BROUNOFF. 


R. BROUNOFF is a native of Russia, born in 

Elizabethgrad, in May, 1863. At the age of sixteen 

he entered the Musical Institute at Warsaw, receiving his 

diploma after three years’ study with Strobel, Rogusky and 
Zarzycky. 

Then he made a concert tour in Russian cities, with 
much success. In 1882 he went to St. Petersburg, receiv- 
ing a scholarship at the Imperial Conservatory, graduating 
in 1891, receiving the diploma from Anton Rubinstein. 
He also studied with Rimsky-Korsakoff (composition), 
Rubinstein (conducting), Everardi (singing). In 1891 he 
came to America. 

His New York début as a composer was made by the 
production of a suite for violin and piano (“Oriental Wed- 
ding,” 1894), which met with marked success. Then fol- 
lowed orchestral works, “Slumber Song,” intermezzo 
(Metropolitan Opera House, 1894), under the direction of 
Anton Seidl. Im 1896 his cantata, “Angel,” was success- 
fully produced at a concert of the Manuscript Society. 

The next thing of importance was his symphonic over- 
ture, “Russia,” produced at Carnegie Music Hall, May 
20, 1896, and repeated at a Manuscript Society concert in 
1897, om both occasions by the Seidl Orchestra, under Mr. 
Brounoff’s personal direction, with brilliant success. An- 
other suite for cello and piano, “An Evening in Venice,” 
was produced at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall in 1897. 
Next thing appeared a piano suite, “In the Flower Gar- 
den,” of nine parts, which is familiar to many piano 
players, and which had three editions in one year. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length regarding the 
“Flower Garden” suite for piano, for it is familiar to thou- 
sands of piano players and students who search for 
novelty. Other instrumental and vocal compositions of 
Mr. Brounoff have been published by prominent firms. 
Next, a song album, “The Dew o’ the Morn” was pub- 
lished, which has already won the favor of every intelligent 
singer and music lover. 

It contains eighteen songs, the text by American and 
English poets. They are dedicated to prominent Amer- 
ican singers and teachers.. The singer will find in them 
clear-cut musical forms, original harmonies and a fresh 


of the listener. 

His latest published work, “In the Russian Village,” is a 
symphonic piano suite of sixty pages. Here is a highly 
original work, full of local color, and all eminently play- 
able. All the melodies in this book are composed by Mr 


PLATON BROUNOFP. 


New York, 


Brounoff, except the second melody in the last number 
(dance), which is taken from a folksong 

The nine scenes are each accompanied by genuine 
Russian half-tone pictures, well drawn and executed, and 
are dedicated respectively to Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stella 
Hadden-Alexander, Clara Thoms, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, William H. Sherwood, Chevalier Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, Alexander Siloti, Amy Fay, and to the memory of 
his late teacher, Anton Rubinstein. There is a fine frontis- 
piece of the composer himself, whose picturesque head re- 
minds all of Rubinstein. 

The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and 
should awaken general enthusiasm as representing some- 
thing quite unique in modern musical literature. The price 
marked is very moderate, $1.25, the publisher Weinstein, 
953 Broadway, New York. 

Chevalier G. Ferrata, pupil of Liszt, writes of Brounoff’s 
“Russian Village” : 

I read your symphonic suite for piano in nine parts. The idea of 
having in each number an illustration and a little description is 
splendid. As to the music, I can say that every number is full of 
charm and beauty. In this, your last musical work, you show that 
you are not only a musician of rare talent, but a poet as well as a 
painter. I do not know which number I would prefer. It seems to 
me that every one should be preferred. 

A work which has been frequently sung by the People’s 
Choral Union is his national hymn “America, My Glorious 
Land,” a stirring and effective chorus. A recent work, 
still in manuscript, is a cantata based on a Caucasian legend, 
“The Triumph of the Soul,” for soprano, tenor and bari 
tone solos, chorus and orchestra 

Mr. Brounoff’s work as a conductor is also most favora 
bly known. Having in charge an important part of the 
People’s Choral Union he has there won much affectionate 
esteem. He has also a male chorus and a women’s chorus 
society, both of which do excellent work. He is perfectly 
familiar with the practical end of orchestration, vocal drill, 
chorus discipline, &c., and has the respect of all with whom 
he comes in contact 

Mr. Brounoff’s future as a composer and conductor is 
assured, because of past results 


Musical Memoirs. 


Some interesting works have just been issued by the 
Berlin publishing firm “Harmonie.” One is a collection 
of the addresses delivered by Anton Rubinstein at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory on “The Development of 
Piano Composition.” The volume is in German and 
adorned with two portraits. A second is the “Musical 
Recollections” of Peter Tschaikowsky, and a translation 
of his various feuilletons. It also contains two portraits 
The third is the first biography of Camille Saint-Saéns, by 
Otto Neitzel, illustrated by numerous portraits, fac- 
similes, &. This work is the sixth volume of the “Cele- 
brated Musicians,” edited by Heinrich Reimann. 
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THE MUSICAL 


UW. Riesberg 


AND A FEW OF HIS PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY PUPILS. 


W. RIESBERG, the subject of this sketch, in six 
e months’ time firmly established himself in the me- 
tropolis. 

Born in Norwich, N. Y., thirty odd years.ago, his mother 
an excellent pianist (now the Buffalo representative of 
Tue Musicat Courter), his father an erstwhile member 
of the New York Liederkranz, Mr. Riesberg’s first instruc- 
tion was from Dr. Linn Babcock, and at seventeen he went 
to Leipsic, Germany, where he remained three years, de- 
voting himself to piano, organ and church music. Then 
he went to Berlin for a year, spending three summers with 
Liszt at Weimar, where were also d’Albert, Sauer, Siloti 
and others. On his return he appeared as solo pianist and 
organist at Chickering Hall, Steinway Hall and at Albany, 
Binghamton, Utica and other cities. He was engaged as 
organist and director of Holy Trinity P. E. Church, New 
York, and had the contract when he was induced to go to 
Erie, Pa., for a time, where he was organist and director of 
Park Presbyterian Church, having a quartet and chorus 
and many pupils. Thence he went to Buffalo, having been 
engaged in a similar capactity at Lafayette Presbyterian 
and later Delaware Avenue Baptist churches. 

In September, 1896, he came to New York with his fam- 
ily and throughout that season substituted at several promi- 
nent churches, going May 1 to Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, with the choir of the “Old First” (Carl’s), where 
he has since remained. His pupils here are from all over, 
ranging fgom Atlanta, Ga., to Chicago, Iil. Last season 
he gave several organ recitals, having as soloists Maud 
Powell, Eleanore Meredith and David Mannes. His con- 
nection with this paper naturally takes him all over the city, 
and his services as accompanist last season carried him as 
far as Baltimore and Syracuse. He is in notable demand 
as accompanist at the many recitals and soirées given by 
Francis Fischer Powers, Madame Pappenheim, Professor 
Scherhey, Madame Murio-Celli, Ogden Crane, Cappiani, 
the Beardsley Knapp Mansion musicales. &c. First vice- 
president of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for Erie County (Buffalo), on coming here he was ap- 
pointed the same for New York County by the then presi- 
dent, Dr. Gerrit Smith, and his work as such resulted in 
his election as secretary-treasurer at the following meeting 
(the only salaried office), which place he has since retained. 

Mr. Riesberg does considerable musical literary work, 
notably for the Aeolian Quarterly. He has by no means 
reached the zenith of his ambitions. 


* 


During the dozen years Mr. Riesberg has been teaching 
piano, organ and harmony he has produced some scores 
of pupils of whom he is justly proud. Among these are 
Miss Eugenie Dietz, Alice Whelpton, Flora E. Huie, 
Claudia P. Collinson, Clara L. Ball, Nellie H. Loomis, 
L. B. Adams (organist Westminster Church), James V. 
Lewis (organist English Lutheran Church), all of Buffalo; 
Mrs. L. J. Fox, Pittsburg, Miss Demie H. Smith, Attica; 
Mrs. Lawrence G. Gardner, East Aurora; Miss Clara M. 
Graebe, Niagara Falls; Mrs. A. S. Barnes and Mrs. A. E. 
Ford, Oneonta; Miss Flora Earl, Angola; Miss Myrtle 
G. Dirstine, F. A. Hodapp, Lawrence Potter, New York. 
Those pictured are in alphabetical order. 


ADRIAN P. BABCOCK. 
Norwicu, N. Y. 


Among the teachers of Central New York, no one occu- 
pies higher standing or commands as loving regard as the 
father of the subject of this sketch, Dr. Linn Babcock, 
who taught the piano extensively a dozen or more years 
ago. The music graduates from his school have many of 
them attained some considerable distinction. This activ- 
ity promises indefinite continuation under his son Adrian 
P., who, besides being the leading pianist and organist 
of the place, teaching a big class, is also a genuine “chip o” 
the old block” in his practical business sense. His second 
annual festival, last January, was a great success, and the 
following tribute, from the Binghamtom Chronicle, which 
had its own correspondent in attendance, is well deserved: 

Adrian P. Babcock, the promoter of the festival, selected his talent 
wisely; and just a word of praise for Mr. Babcock. He is a leading 
musician of Norwich, and has successfully carried through, for two 
seasons, an enterprise that would present insurmountable difficulties 
to many an older business man. The people of his town stand by 
him loyally, and he is certainly worthy of the regard shown him. 

Mr. Babcock was for a year at the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, afterward spending two years in Leipsic. He is 
now devoting himself to teaching, organ playing, choir 
directing, the giving of comic operas, music festivals, and 
the piano, organ and insurance businesses. 


JANET MARIE BATES. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


The handsome, distingué picture gives some idea of this 
Southern girl’s style. Miss Bates began her music study 
at Mount de Sales Academy, near Baltimore, and was 
later with Mr. Riesberg. She plays with much warm 
musical temperament, and composes also, her “Black 
Diamond” Two-step having a large sale. 

Miss Bates does much accompaniment playing, prefer- 
ably for violin or voice, and is an altogether original and 
delightful personality. 


S. GEORGIA CASE. 


Burrato, N. Y. 


Miss Case is a member of a well-known Black Rock, 
Buffalo, family, all of whom are musical, Mrs. Caroline 
Eckert-Case haying been the much admired contralto of 
the Delaware Avenue M. E. Church for several years 
previous to her removal to New York. 

Miss Case was a pupil of Mr. Riesberg’s for several 
years, and her study was marked by intelligence and dili- 
gence. She has great love for music, and for further de- 
velopment of the art also studied at the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory. 

She was organist of Grace P. E. Church for some time, 
and is a very successful teacher. 


MAUD E, FARTHING. 
New York. 


The winning personality of this young girl, of utmost 
grace and refinement, makes her friends on all sides. 

Miss Farthing studied several years at Fort Edward 
Institute, gaining the first prize in music. Subsequently 
she was with Mr. Riesberg for an extended time, and be- 
came a highly proficient pianist, playing the most difficult 
music. She is a brilliant pianist, for whom Raff, Liszt & 
Co. have no terrors. 


ESTHER J. GLEASON. 
N. Y. 


Miss Gleason first studied music at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston; piano with F. W. Hale. Upon her 
return to Buffalo she continued her study of the organ (at 
Chautauqua) with I. V. Flagler, and also acted as accom- 
panist for J. Harry Wheeler. The first of her work in 
Buffalo was substituting on the organ for Mr. Riesberg. 
who was also her instructor on piano and organ. 

She has also composed much, so far sacred works only. 
Her “Consolation,” contralto solo, has been sung at the 
Delaware Avenue Methodist Church; an anthem, “Thou 
Art My God,” chorus with alto solo, was much admired 
at the First Baptist Church, of which she is organist. But 
the work that deserves the greatest praise is an oratorio, 
“The Crucifixion,” which the church imtends to give for 
the benefit of the organ fund. 

Miss Gleason is a prominent and busy teacher 


REV. F. HOFFMANN. 


Burrato, N. Y. 


A pleasant face, alert and wide awake, is that of Mr. 
Hoffmann. Born in Sangerhausen, Germany, at the end 
of the fifties, Mr. Hoffmann early evinced a great love 
for music, “and manufactured his own musical instru- 
ments,” as he says. In early youth he heard many 
of the greatest musical artists, in Hamburg, and his first 
instruction was from the well-known composers, J. Braun 
and Professor Bote, also receiving violin lessons from 
Otto Sand (a Joachim pupil), Signor Parisi and Otto 
Dosenbach. In 1878 he came to America, and Signor 
Nuno and Le Roy Moore gave him vocal lessons; so the 
popular pastor of the German Baptist Church has had a 
most thorough musical education, supplemented, as it was, 
by a course in harmony and composition with Mr. Ries- 
berg. 

For several years he was editor of the Saenger-Gruss, 
and is at present editor of the Saenger-Bote, both monthly 
music papers, contributing many of the quartets and 
choruses himself. 

Since his twenty-second year he has conducted singing 
societies and other musical organizations. He was chair- 


man of the music committee of the eighth international 
convention of the Baptist Young People’s Union, at 
Buffalo, July 14 to 17, 1898. 

Mr. Hoffmann has composed some fifty songs and 
twenty male and mixed choruses. 


AMELIA PAULI-SCHRADER. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Pauli-Schrader has had a broad musical education, 
including vocal music, both solo singing and sight reading, 
piano and accompaniment playing, harmony and counter- 
point, and this has made her a well informed, up to date 
musical person, whose judgment and good taste in musical 
matters are based on a thorough knowledge of the art. 

She plays the piano well, reads fluently, and has alto- 
gether an intellectual appreciation most rare among 
women students, coupled with genuine musical nature. 


CHARLES J. ROESSER. 
New York. 


Mr. Roesser’s specialty is the voice, having a fine 
natural tenor organ. As such he has substituted at several 
prominent churches the past season; but he has devoted 
considerable attention to piano playing. As he is of 
musical nature and quick intelligence he is rapidly becom- 
ing a ready pianist, that most necessary and rare thing 
among singers. 


INA GRACE TABOR. 


New York. 


Miss Tabor plays the piano with superior technical 
control, musicianly phrasing and much _ spontaneity. 
Some time ago she was one of three who played Lack’s 
“Valse Arabesque,” op. 82, at a students’ recital, and was 
unanimously awarded the greatest praise for her perform- 
ance. 

She has studied harmony, making rapid progress, and, 
indeed, evincing keen musical intellect. Miss Tabor also 
plays accompaniments in most sympathetic style. 


WALTER T. TALBERT. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mr. Talbert, now nearly thirty years of age, inherited 
his musical tastes from his mother, Anna M. Talbert, who 
sang alto in a Buffalo Baptist church over forty years. 
His first instruction was from Mrs. Ada Latham (a 
Mason pupil), also studying the violin and earning his 
tuition money himself. He persevered and practiced 
faithfully, and meeting Harry Burleigh, the well-known 
baritone, composer and teacher, of the National Conserva- 
tory, was by him advised to go to Mr. Riesberg for study. 
He studied both piano and organ, and later placed himself 
under S. B. Mills. 


ALICE F. TOWER. 


Burrao, N. Y. 


Not only is Miss Tower a most accomplished musician, 
but her literary skill is considerable, as may be gathered 
from the following autobiographical sketch: 

“Perhaps not all of your pupils have quite the family 
history of which I am so proud; possibly you may utilize 
it in your sketch: 

“John Tower came to Hingham, Mass., in 1637. His 
son, Samuel, a Revolutionary soldier, was my great-great- 
grandfather. The present Ambassador to Russia is Char- 
lemagne Tower. 

“Knowing me, you can readily perceive that we are the 
lineal descendants of the celebrated Tower of Babel. 

“Isaac Monroe, a Revolutionary soldier, cousin to Pres- 
ident James Monroe, a direct descendant of Captain Mon- 
roe, officer in the army of Charles I., was another paternal 
great-great-grandfather. On the maternal side we are 
direct descendants of Benjamin Chamberlain Bunker 
(Boncceur), owner of Bunker and Breed’s hills, at the 
time that renowned battle was fought. George Bunker, 
his direct ancestor, who arrived in Charlestown, Mass., 
from Boncceur, France (Bunker is a corruption of Bon- 
ceeur), in 1634, was a most distinguished man. My great- 
grandfather, Dimick Morley, drew a pension for active 
service in the Revolutionary War. Now you can readily 
understand my fighting proclivities and persevering 
battling with the keyboard, and why I am one of those 
strong-minded ‘clinging vines’ of which it is remarked 
‘One shall chase a thousand, and two shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight,’ and that is why, whatever others may 
claim for themselves, I emphatically deny that my ancestry 
either begins or ends where Darwin claims his did.” 

Miss Tower has taught piano at the Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School, and has been organist of Calvary Church. 
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Of the musicale given by Miss Tower, in honor of Major 
Auman, the hero of the Fort San Juan Hill, and com- 
mander of the “Fighting Thirteenth,” THz Musicat Covu- 
RIER has already made mention. 


LAURA WILLGANSZ. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


One of Mr. Riesberg’s best pupils during his Buffalo 
life was Laura Willgansz, who, after an excellent begin- 
ning with Miss Brennan, was with Mr. Riesberg for sev- 
eral years. Technic came naturally to her, no less than 
temperament and musical feeling, which, as she grew 
older, became most pronounced. She was one of several 
pupils who played for Mrs, Bloomfield-Zeisler, and re- 
ceived the warmest commendation from that authority. 

United with her pianistic ability is a most charming per- 
sonal appearance; blonde, rosy-cheeked, Laura Willgansz 
won her audience ere she even began playing! 


MRS. H. WILLIAMS, 


New York. 

A great music lover, Mrs. Williams is an excellent pian- 
ist, and also a painter of exceptional ability, her specialty 
being miniatures, oil portraits, flower pieces and tapestries, 
her home being adorned with fine samples. Paul de Long- 
pré has been her teacher in this side of her art, while Mr. 
Riesberg has led her along pianistic paths. She plays 
many well-known, standard piano compositions, and re- 
ceives special encouragement in her music from a husband 
who is an equally great musical amateur, of fine taste and 
discrimination. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 


HiS name is fast becoming known, as the beautiful 
voice and handsome personality of the owner of it 
warrants. Mrs. Baldwin’s prominence as a church and 
concert singer is ever on the increase and she is heard at 
many prominent local events. Her song recital at Mrs. 
Dimock’s was a swell affair, attended by the élite, and her 
Lakewood concert, an annual occurrence, a delightful 
event. Both were duly chronicled in these columns at the 
time. She is in demand in the large cities, and this is the 
third season Mrs. Baldwin has sung with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston. On Easter Sunday the society 
sang Schumann s “Paradise and the Peri” in Music Hall, 
Mrs. Baldwin singing the alto solos. A few press notices 
were as follows: 
The alto, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, had a voice of fine, rich tone, 
and she sang most artistically.—Boston Herald. 


Mrs. Baldwin was eminently satisfying. Her voice is a rich con- 
tralto of much color and warmth. She sang her solos with much 
intelligence and feeling, and her intonation was perfect.—Boston 
Post. 


The alto, Mrs. Baldwin, sings almost entirely the Angel’s lines, 
and she was faithful and true to pitch through some trying recita- 
tives.—Boston Journai. 

One of the public comments she prizes most highly was 
a recent review in a New York journal of her singing in 
Carnegie Hall, as follows: 

“Mrs. Baldwin was a Rembrandtesque picture, in her 
light costume and big hat. Above all was her perfect fa- 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
New York. 


miliarity with the three languages sung—English, French 
and German—evident to the discriminating listener. She 
sang all her numbers with beautiful tone quality and artistic 
repose. The low A in ‘John Anderson’ was 'cello-like; the 
high G in the ‘Legende’ of crystal-like purity.” 

Mrs. Baldwin has been very successful with her pupils 
this season and the following have secured church posi- 
tions from May 1: Mrs. Anna T. Molten has been en- 
gaged as the contralto soloist at Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church (F. W. Riesberg’s choir); Miss Elise Stevens as 
the soprano soloist, Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety- 
first street and Central Park West; Mrs. J. W. Dowling 
as the contralto soloist, French Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss Stevens sang for the Thursday Musical Club at 
their last meeting and was most enthusiastically encored. 


MADAME OGDEN CRANE. 


ME. OGDEN CRANE, the subject of this sketch, is 
what might be called a typical American vocalist. 
A native American, her musical education was received en- 
tirely in her native land. She thus represents what the pub- 
lic want most as an exponent of musical ideas. She is rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost teachers of vocal training 
in the metropolitan district, and the fact that many of her 
pupils are holding prominent professional positions is evi- 
dence that she has made many men and women worthy of 
having been under her care and tutelage. When singing 
professionally she took very high rank as an artist of ex- 
ceptional ability.. As an artist, she has sung in all the States 
of America in oratorio and concert, and, her repertory con- 
sists of the full list of oratorios and cantatas. 

Madame Crane’s theory of teaching the art of singing 
is founded on diaphragm breathing. By this method one 
never tires while singing, and no exhaustion is produced, 
the breathing being done automatically. She lays particular 
stress on clear enunciation. She is an advocate of the the- 
ory that the pleasure of an audience is most enhanced when 
it can listen to a song and understand the words. And 
while she is particular about the articulation of words, she 
is no less so of tone. Many people try to make so much of 


the words that they lose the singing quality. Madame Crane 
gives her pupils every opportunity for public appearances 
She has instituted a number of afternoon musicales during 
the season, besides her annual concerts, at which her ad- 
vanced pupils appear. Most of these musicales are given in 
her Fourteenth street studio, and they generally average 
about one a month. They are always deservedly popular, 
on account of the high professional standing of Madame 
Crane. 

In addition to her New York studio, she conducts a sum 
mer school at Asbury Park, N. J. A great many teachers, 
many of them prominent, come to her for advice and in- 
struction. Her reputation as a teacher has spread all over 
the country, and teachers of note from the West and South 
are constantly applying to her. It can be said that the suc- 
cess of her teaching lies in the fact that she has the gift of 
imparting to a wonderful degree; she is a born teacher. 
One of her theories is, that if a pupil cannot sing without 
a cork or whalebone in the mouth, it is useless to under- 
take to make a singer out of that person. 

Her method is the pure Italian, of which she is complete 
master. Madame Crane advocates and teaches overtone and 
head resonance. The throat is not used in singing, only as 
the breath passes through it. The whole foundation of the 
method is in the use of the breath, allowing it to pass 
through the lungs and bronchial tubes and filling the 
pharynx. This produces the good resonance, and throat 
or muffled tones are impossible. Many of her pupils, with 
a mad desire to go abroad, have done so. but have realized 
later that it was entirely unneccessary for them to have 
done so. 

Among her pupils may be mentioned Martha Briggs, of 
Brooklyn, a mezzo of great popularity; Ida Coggsall, a 
beautiful mezzo contralto, who has been with the Lillian 
Russell Company for the past season; Miss Blanche Treavy. 
the soprano, who has sung in all the amateur opera com- 
panies in the vicinity of New York, and Mrs. Lilian New- 
kirk, a soprano, who is now at the Norwalk Congregational 
Church. Her sister, Edna Sherwood, is a contralto in the 
same church, and is also a pupil of Madame Crane; Ella 
Fletcher, now the first soprano of William C. Carl’s church. 
the First Presbyterian Church, of New York. and Miss 
Burhaus, the contralto, of the same choir. Mabel Taylor 
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King, known as the “female baritone,” made her recent ap- 
pearance at Proctor’s Theatre, where she achieved a won- 
derful success for her sympathetic voice and fine execution. 
Mme. Ettore Barili, of Philadelphia, a fine lyric soprano, 
who has recently come to New York, is another of Madame 
Crane’s special pupils, and has a promising future. Mad- 
ame Barili sings F above high C, and her low tones are 
quite as beautiful. Edith Hutchins, a dramatic soprano, of 
Daly’s “Runaway Girl,” in the quartet; Miss Hattie Dai- 
mont, a lyric soprano of the Russian Opera Company, who 
sang with Sousa at Manhattan Beach last year with such 
success, had no other teacher except Madame Crane. Miss 
Madeline Burdett, the light soprano, who is now in vaude- 
ville, and who was with Gilmore & Leonard last season, 
was also a pupil of Madame Crane’s. 

Miss Louise Lunison, late with the Bostonians, a contralto 
of promise and a composer of many ballads; Catharine 
Bradley, soprano soloist at St. Bridget’s Church, Jersey 
City: Lilla Moore, soprano soloist of the Reformed Church, 
Bayonne city; Norah Hickey, soloist of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Bloomfield, N. J.; Catharine Harris, soloist 
of the People’s Church, New York; Lottie Bardack, con- 
tralto First Baptist Church, Harlem; Grace Underwood, so- 
prano soloist St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Ocean Grove; Marie 
Carr, soloist First Presbyterian, Asbury Park; Frank Hunt, 
basso, First Baptist, and others from Michigan, Saratoga 
and many other places where the best voices are in demand. 
Many pupils of prominent teachers come to Madame Crane 
for finishing also. 

As the success of her pupils is certain proof of a teacher’s 
ability, Madame Crane ranks rightfully with the foremost 
teachers in the land. 


HARRIETTE CADY. 


ISS HARRIETTE CADY is one of the best known 

of the high class pianists in New York city. She is 

a native of New York, although she grew up in Chicago, 

her father, the late Chauncey M. Cady, of the old house 

of Root & Cady, having been a resident of that city for 

many years. She was literally raised in a musical atmos- 
phere therefore. 

At the age of ten she was considered a child prodigy, 


Robert Goldbeck, and was his prize pupil. He advised her 
to go to William Mason, in New York, and afterward she 
went to Max Pinner, who did her a great deal of good. 
When in the midst of her studies a serious fall crippled 
her badly, and this accident forced her to cease her studies 
for a number of years. She, however, slowly recovered, 
and a few years ago went abroad, going to Vienna. Even 
then she was a player of some distinction. In Vienna she 
studied under Leschetizky, who said that she had been 
well trained. She studied with this master for one year, 
and thef at the suggestion of Moriz Rosenthal she went 
to Ludwig Schytte to study interpretations of his own 
works. 

This is her fourth season in New York, and she has 
been giving concerts in the metropolitan district steadily 
since. Her recitals are famous, and she has given more 
than 100 since her return, entirely without assistance. 
Miss Cady’s repertory is extensive. Her style is brilliant, 
with warmth and poetic fancy, and she is said to be one of 
the broadest pianists in this country. She has brilliancy 
and verve and a great tone. Miss Cady is especially fine 
in her Bach numbers, and is also excellent in Liszt and 
all modern composers. She has played in Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York every winter, besides taking in 
New Haven, the Oranges and all adjacent places around 
New York. She has many strong friends among the 
older professionals, Joseffy having coached her here. 

During her stay in Europe she met most of the promi- 
nent artists, Rubinstein, Brahms and others, and visited 
Chaminade at her home, and she was at Johann Strauss’ 
home on several occasions. She was also at the cele- 
bration given in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
orchestral leadership, she being one of the two Americans 
present, which was a great honor. The whole city at that 
time was en féte for three days, and all the nobles and 
potentates were there. She was in the Kunstlerfest, one 
of the great artist groups under Frau Wisinger-Florian, 
whose work has been so greatly admired by the Austrian 
Emperor. 

The past winter has probably been the most successful 
one during Miss Cady’s entire career, her triumphs at 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Yonkers, Lakewood and other 
places, besides her many appearances in New York city, 
having been fraught with the greatest enthusiasm at each 
appearance. Miss Cady does nothing by halves, and is 
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and William Lewis, the violinist, thought so much of her 
that he gave her one evening a week, at which time she 
played especially with him. At that time she could play 
the most difficult music at sight. She was also a pupil of 


consequently rapidly increasing her musical prestige, and 
she cannot fail to have otherwise than a most brilliant 
future. In fact, she is already ranked as one of the great- 


est artists in the metropolitan district. 


R. McLEAN, though not yet twenty-three years of 
age, is already on the road to prominence as a solo 
singer. 
He studied first with Carl Odell, then for a while with 
Emma Howson, and is now studying with Harry Burleigh. 


ALPRED JEWETT 


New York. 


He was solo tenor at St. Andrew's P. E. Church during 
1896-7, and has just secured the position at the Church of 
the Ascension over several competitors. He will make a 
life work of singing, and his special ambition is to be 
second to none in the interpretation of songs and ballads. 
For two years past he has sung much in society, at recep 
tions, musicales, &c., and is an undoubted favorite with the 
women’s clubs in New York, having sung for them some 
twenty times this past winter. He has a pretty big range, 
extending from low A to high D flat. 

Before his voice changed he was considered the best 
boy alto who had ever been heard in the city, and did 
a great deal of singing then. 

In a private letter to a friend Mr. McLean writes: “I 
do not consider myself at all a finished singer, and will 
never be satisfied with the work I do, no matter how well 
I may sing eventually.” This is the most sensible sort of 
talk, and carried out in all faith must result in high 
achievement. 

Mr. McLean's song recital at D-lmonico’s in April was 
a very pleasant affair, when this paper said of it as fol- 
lows: 

“The recital was enjoyable for a variety of reasons: first, 
the singer planned an hour of music only; second, he did 
not attempt anything beyond his present powers; third, he 
put intelligence in all his doings, and the result was a pro- 
gram of far more than ordinary interest. The young tenor 
of Ascension Episcopal Church has a sympathetic voice, of 
wide range, much color, and united with it a superior enun- 
ciation, all of which elements achieve for him instant suc- 
cess. He sang ‘Der Traum’ with ardor, the ‘Wiegenlied’ 
was of great delicacy, and the ‘Im Herbst’ full of woe and 
contrast; he made it dramatic as well. His German dic- 
tion is excellent, possibly superior to his French; the lat- 
ter will come in time. Mention should also be made of his 
second group, the English songs, which were to many the 
cream of the recital; his Scotch song was especially well 
sung, as was to be expected from a McLean. Instead of 
‘Summer Night’ he sang Nevin’s ‘Little Boy Blue,’ and 
with extremely good taste and expression. In ‘Sans Toi’ his 
mezzo voce stood forth in effective fashion—all in all, a 
promising young voice, and a credit to his teacher, Mr. 
Burleigh.” 


Wagner and Lasalle. 


Shortly before his death Lasalle, at Bilow’s suggestion, 
visited Wagner, to ask for his influence with King Lud- 
wig II. in order to induce the latter to put some pressure 
on Herr von Dénniges, who objected to Lasalle’s love 
affair with the fair Helene von Dénniges. Wagner took 
a dislike to the lover, and described the affair as a “love 
story of mere vanity and false pathos.” Weissheimer, in 
his foolish book, overlooks the inevitable incompatibility 
of the natures of the two men and attributes Wagner's 
repugnance to his visitor to a female influence. 
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N March, 1895, Prof. M. J. Scherhey arrived in New 
York from Berlin with the best of references from the 
most well-known musicians of Europe. All the German 
press spoke very highly of Professor Scherhey as director 
of his conservatory in Berlin. His vocal method was espe- 
cially praised. 

In almost all the cities of Europe pupils of his have po- 
sitions in church, also engaged in opera and concert. 
Among them are such well-known artists as Max Pauli, 
in Prague; Hans Bussart, at the Kur Theatre, in Wies- 
baden, both of whom are tenors; the sopranos Malvina 
Daniella, in Vienna; Margareta Kiibler, in Danzig, and the 
well-known vocal teacher (also concert singer) Jeanne 
Rosa, in Berlin. 

in 1891 the well-known critic Tappert, in speaking of the 
opera, wrote the following (translated): “Rudolf was sung 
by Herr Bussard with fresh voice and a living personation 
of the part, the small but thankful and important part of 
the Fisher was sung by Max Pauli. He was in fine voice 
and was not afraid to sing high C. Here we wish to state 
that Bussard and Pauli, also Miss Daniela, all pupils of 
Prof. M. J. Scherhey, also still keeping up their studies 
with him. These young people are very diligent, and luck- 
ily have put themselves in the hands of a great and earnest 
teacher.” 

With such references Professor Scherhey was introduced 
here to the late William Steinway. Just at this time Mme. 
Rosa Sucher also had letters of introduction to Mr. Stein- 
way. Naturally also, Madame Gadski, who was well ac- 
quainted with Professor Scherhey, recommended to him 
several scholars. The late Mme. Katherine Klafsky, who 
was a personal friend of Professor Scherhey’s, also warmly 
recommended him. 

Under such auspicious beginnings much was expected of 
Professor Scherhey. That he has not disappointed us his 
annual concerts show. His two previous May concerts have 
shown what he is and can do as a teacher, the entire press, 
German and American, uniting in his praises, for, while 
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SCHERHEY AND A FEW OF HIS PUPILS. 


the concerts were by pupils, they were really artists’ con- 
certs. How highly his vocal method is appreciated is shown 
by the president of the Passaic General Hospita! asking him 
to arrange a benefit concert for that institution, at which 
nearly $1,000 worth of tickets were sold. 

In 1897 Professor Scherhey instituted a summer course, 
for teachers only, when a score or more from all parts of 
the country studied with him. 

This year he will give a similar course for teachers, also 
one for singers; a number of applicants have already 
made arrangements. A number of his pupils are engaged 
in church and «concert work. Among them Mrs. Dora 
Phillips, Mrs. Gertrude Albrecht, Miss Margarite Arcular- 
ius, Miss M. Wettengel, Mrs. Scherhey, Dr. Otto Jacob 
and others. The latter has recently sung for Messrs. Grau 
and Mancinelli with great success. Professor Scherhey’s 
concert this year will take place May 22, and he expects 
his usual success. 


LOUISE SCHERHEY. 


Mrs. Louise Scherhey, a born American, began her 
studies when quite a child, studying the piano for several 
years with Prof. A. J. Davis, who was for a great number 
of years organist of the Temple Emanu-El. She is a very 
brilliant player, and it was not long before her beautiful 
voice was also discovered. She sang as alto soloist for 
several years in a church before she ever had a singing 
lesson. She studied afterward with different teachefs, who 
said, in spite of her youth, she was a dramatic soprano. 

Her parents finally went to the late William Steinway 
for advice, and he directly recommended Professor Scher- 
hey. To her astonishment, on singing for Professor Scher- 
hey, he at once said she was not a soprano but a contralto. 
Then began a period of hard work for her, as she had to 
begin all over again. However, her musical talent, com- 
bined with great perseverance and diligence, and she 
struggled on until she reached full command of her voice. 


Those who attended Professor's Scherhey’s last May con- 
cert will remember with what great success she sang the 
aria of Fides, from “The Prophet.” 

She is now the possessor of a sympathetic contralto 
voice, combined with great dramatic strength, with an 
extensive range from low E to high A. Mrs. Scherhey 
also sings in French, Italian, German and English. She 
sang at the Passaic concert for the benefit of the General 
Hospital March 24, 1899; at the German Press Club, 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein, and a great number of 
private musicales. She is devoting most of her work to 
the concert stage. 


LUCIA MEYER. 


Miss Lucia Meyer, a very pretty blond, from Brooklyn, 
is very musical, and besides making great progress in sing- 
ing is studying the piano very diligently. She possesses a 
light, clear, coloratura soprano voice, with a range of 
about two octaves, and she is only eighteen years of age. 
Her voice formerly was mistaken for alto, and she studied 
some time previous to going to Professor Scherhey as an 
alto. Through the right training and studiousness on her 
part she has made enough progress in a year to be 
brought out at the next October concert. 


MARTHA WETTENGEL. 


Miss Martha Wettengel is a daughter of the well-known 
Dr. E. Wettengel, of New York. Miss Wettengel studied 
as a soprano for several seasons previous to coming to 
Professor Scherhey, with whom she has been almost four 
years. She also has had a hard struggle changing from a 
soprano to her natural voice, alto, but soon overcame it, 
as she is very musical, talented, diligent and persevering. 

She is the possessor of a smooth, sympathetic, lyric alto, 
and sings with great warmth. She has become Professor 
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Scherhey’s assistant and is preparing herself for Lieder 
singing and vocal teaching. She also sings in four lan- 
guages, and sang with great success at the following con- 
certs this season: Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein; 
German Press Club, Terrace Garden; Union Settlement 
Club, January 28, 1899; German Hospital Fund, January 
31, 1899; Columbia Hall, Jersey City; Passaic, N. J., 
benefit for General Hospital of Passaic, March 24, 1899; 
April 11, soirée musicale at the residence of Mrs. Esther 
Herman; Bulkley Institute, Tarrytown, N. Y., and at a 
great many others. 


DORA E. PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. Dora E. Phillips is one of Professor Scherhey’s 
first and most advanced pupils. She studied with him for 
four years and graduated at the last May concert. She 
has a bell-like, sweet soprano voice, with a range ex- 
tending to high E. This young woman is very musical 
and with great talent for song; she not only sings in four 
languages, but speaks them fluently. 

She has had a great deal of success this season, giving a 
concert of her own in Chickering Hall on November 18, 
with the assistance of Leo Schulz, ’cello, and also at the 
following concerts: German Press Club Festival, at the 
Terrace Garden; concert in Wissner Hall, Brooklyn; 
Williamsburg Saengerbund, “Weisse Dame”; Brooklyn 
Saengerbund, “Holz Dieb”; concert in Newark for Ger- 
man Singing Society; Brooklyn Tonkuenstler Verein, 
April 18; New York Arion concert, April 29, and several 
church concerts and organ recitals. She has a very fine 
church position in the Puritan Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 


GERTRUDE ALBRECHT. 


Mrs. Gertrude Albrecht, born in Europe of a promi- 
nent family, married to a German-American of New 
York, has been studying with Professor Scherhey a little 
over one and a half years. She studied several years 
abroad, and came to Professor Scherhey, having heard 
much of him while in Europe. 

She is gifted with great musical talent and possesses 
a very light, clear, sympathetic coloratura soprano voice, 
and without the least effort reaches high F above the staff. 
Her head tones are especially beautiful, so clear, light and 
sweet; she sings with much warmth and taste, and al- 
though (as has been previously mentioned) she has been 
studying such a short time, she has been so fortunate, 
through her good schooling as to procure a very good 
church position in Jersey City, at St. Matthew’s Church. 

At the next May concert she will sing for the first time 
at Professor Scherhey’s concerts, and will take part in 
the “Rigoletto Quartet” in the duet from “Stabat Mater,” 
besides singing two difficult songs. Like all of Professor 
Scherhey’s pupils, she also sings in four languages. 


MARY JORDAN BAKER. 


Miss Mary Jordan Baker, a sweet young lady from one 
of the best families of Baltimore, studied piano (before she 
came to Professor Scherhey) with the well-known pianist 
Burmeister, and plays very brilliantly. She is a very 
intelligent and talented young woman and speaks and 
sings several languages. 

She is studying very diligently with Professor Scherhey, 
with whom she has been two years, and is making rapid 
strides. She possesses a very sympathetic and ringing 
mezzo soprano voice, of which, if she continues as diligent 
as she has been heretofore, great things can be expected 
in time. She has already attained fine vocal technic, and 
those songs and arias she has studied she sings very bril- 
liantly. Professor Scherhey expects her to sing for the 
first time in October next, when she will make her public 
début. 


LILLIE BOLENDER. 


Miss Lillie Bolender, a brunette of sympathetic type, 
was born in New York. This very young woman is ex- 
ceedingly talented. She is very well educated and has 
studied music for several years. She is the fortunate 
possessor of a beautiful mezzo soprano, and her voice is of 
pleasing quality, in spite of her youth very voluminous, 
and with a range of over two octaves. As she is so 
studious and talented Professor Scherhey therefore ex- 
pects to bring her out at his concert next October. Al- 
though she has studied such a short time, she nevertheless 
has been engaged to sing in the double quartet of a well- 
known church in Harlem. 


Miss Edna Sterns, whose beautiful voice has been cul- 
tivated under Mme. Anna Lankow’s training, sang at Ma- 
sonic Temple, Saturday evening, May 6, and met with 


great success. 


PRESSON MILLER, director of the voice depart 
e ment at the Metropolitan College of Music, is just 
ending the most successful season of his career. Mr. Mil- 
ler began as a student in the above well-known institution, 
was shortly after engaged as a teacher, and during the past 
seven years has met with flattering and steadily increasing 
success. He thoroughly understands the true placing of 
the voice and his pupils sing with ease and a purity of tone 
which is readily recognized and admired. 
He has been particularly successful in restoring voices 
injured by false training or overwork and has never failed 
in any case. His class, which during the present season 


Miss Florence L. Woodin, mezzo-soprano, who also sang 
the “Persian Garden” with great success; Miss Eunice 
Swift, soprano, who is engaged by a prominent church in 
Easton, Pa.; Miss Kay M. Spencer, a well-known con- 
tralto, holding prominent positions; Miss Alice Sears 
Brooks, soprano of a prominent church in Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Mrs. Tryphena Wood-Richards, a coloratura soprano of 
great range, who is extremely successful in concert. 

All of the above have beautiful voices and are constantly 
adding to their own and Mr. Miller’s popularity. Many 
others who are equally promising will surely be heard from 
soon. A popular feature of Mr. Miller’s work. is the nor- 
mal class, conducted every Wednesday at the college by 


E. PRESSON MILLER. 


New York 


has numbered over fifty pupils, includes many people prom- 
inent in social circles and many who are highly successful 
church singers and teachers, holding responsible positions 
in New York city and all parts of the country; also a 
number who are doing good work in comic opera, concert 
and burlesque. Among those who are prominent and 
highly successful may be mentioned : 

Mrs Marcellina Gonzalez-Chable, solo soprano on Sun- 
days at Beth-El Synagogue; Leo Liebermann, tenor at 
Beth-E] Synagogue on week days and at St. Francis Xavier, 
Brooklyn, Sundays; Miss Maud Farwell Bliss, four years 
soprano at Phillips Memorial Church, now prima donna in 
the Duff Opera Company; McCall Lanham, baritone, Phil- 
lips Memorial Church; Miss Laura Edwards, contralto, of 
same church; Miss M. L. Warner, contralto, of St. John’s, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss Louise Mila, who has sung with 
great success as soubrette of the Bremen Opera and whose 
voice Mr. Miller completely restored, is now head in- 
structor of voice at Liberty College, Liberty, Mo.; W. 
Otto Polemann, tenor at Beth-E] Synagogue; Miss Char- 
lotte Gaynor Riley, soprano, who has had great success in 


himself. All strangers are welcome to come in at any meet- 
ing of this class to hear the pupils sing. 

Mr. Miller, besides having studied with prominent 
teachers in this country, is a pupil of Sbriglia, of Paris, 
with whom he studied while abroad. Sbriglia is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the great teachers of the world and has 
trained many of the most prominent operatic artists before 
the public. He has given Mr. Miller authority to teach his 
method and indorses his work, and Mr. Miller has already 
sent him a number of his pupils, one of whom, Fred Staye, 
possesses a remarkable tenor voice and expects to sing in 
opera. Mr. Miller also studied interpretation with Georg 
Henschel in London. He is going abroad again this sum- 
mer to study with his old master and other noted teachers. 
He will take with him his pupil McCall Lanham, a bari- 
tone of great promise, and expects to leave him with 
Sbriglia. 

Mr. Miller will return about September 10 to resume his 
teaching. A large number of pupils have already engaged 
hours and this next season promises to be a very successful 
one. 
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REGINALD BARRETT, 


Organist, Composer and Teacher, Organist and Choirmaster St. Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


R. BARRETT was born in the suburbs of London, 
England, and immediately on leaving school joined 
the choir of Saint Matthew’s, Denmark Hill, of which he 
later became deputy organist. Mr. Barrett began the se- 
rious study of his art at the Guildhall School of Music. 
London, and was one of the school’s first students when it 
opened in an old London warehouse. The Guildhall has 
now an immense building of its own, and is the largest 
school of music in the world, with over 3,500 students and a 
staff of 130 professors. 

Mr. Barrett was placed under Alfred J. Eyre, for many 
years organist of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and besides 
the organ, studied under him harmony, composition and 
voice production. Living close to the Crystal Palace, he 
had the advantage of being constantly with Mr. Eyre at his 
daily recitals. A warm friendship sprang up between mas- 
ter and pupil, which has lasted ever since. 

Mr. Barrett left England in 1888 and went directly to the 
West, locating in Kansas City, Mo., where he stayed until 
he came East. He held several church positions there, re- 
maining at St. Mary’s from 1891 to 1896. Besides playing 
many recitals in his own churches, he was frequently called 
upon to open new organs and give recitals in neighboring 
towns. He took an active interest in the Missouri State 
Music Teachers’ Association, which holds annual conven- 
tions, and acted on the program committee 1896-7, was 
chairman of the executive committee 1897-8, and at the last 
convention was elected on the compositions committee for 
the present year. 

Mr. Barrett has devoted a great deal of his time to com- 
position, and has been successful in placing his works with 
such publishing houses as Augener & Co., London; Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston; Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee; J. 
Fischer & Brother, New York; Hatch Music Company, 
Philadelphia, and others. 

He speaks in enthusiastic terms of the choir of St. 
Thomas’, Mamaroneck, where he is organist and choir- 
master; besides the excellence of its musical material, he 


says the choir is socially one of the most harmonious he 
has ever had to deal with. 

Shortly before Christmas Mr. Barrett received a flatter- 
ing offer from Saint Mary’s Church, Buffalo, but he de- 
clined and decided to remain. 


Mr. Barretr’s Pus_isHep CompositIONs. 


Augener & Co., London: 
Song—A Shadow. 
Henry Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Piano—Hyacinth Gavotte. 
J. R. Bell, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Songs— 
Beware. 
Contented Jim. 
Man and Mull. 
Our Mother’s Dear Old Songs. 
The Coming of the Flowers. 
When Our Little Ones Awake. 
An Irishman’s Love. }) Composed for the 
Rosie Asthore. comedy-drama, 
An Irishman’s Love. An Irishman’s Love. 
Piano—Pendleton Gavotte. 
Carl Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Song—Baby Asleep (lullaby). 
J. Fischer & Brother, New York: 
Collection for pipe organ (twenty numbers). 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimitis in D. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. : 
Song—The Least of These. 
Balmer & Weber, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Piano Duet, with organ obligato (transcription). 
Coronation March (C. H. Weber). 
Hatch Music Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Songs— 
The Holy Gates (awarded prize in competition for the best 


song). 
The Song of the Jester. 
Round the Year. 


List or RecrnALD Barrett’s OrGAN Works, PUBLISHED BY 
J. Fiscner & Broruer, 7 Brste House, New Yorx. 


Adagio (from Spohr’s String Quartet, in G minor)............... -50 
Triumphal March (from Sullivan’s Incidental Music to Henry 


SIX FIRST PAGES. 
(Music above.) 
CuristMas Orrertory. (J. Fischer & Brother.) 


The best recommendation of this piece is in a repro- 
duction of a letter sent Mr. Barrett by Clarence Eddy, as 
follows: 

Cuicaco, January 5, 1898. 

My Dear Mr. Barretr—You were very kind to remember me 
with your organ pieces, and I thank you sincerely. The Christmas 
Offertory contains a surprising amount of pleasing effects for a 
composition of only four pages, and what will recommend it to 
the average organist is the absence of any great technical diffi- 
culties. The “Gute Nacht” of Heinrich Hofmann’s is admirably 
arranged and ought to prove very successful, if tastefully registrated, 
and the Adagio of Spohr is a very good recital number. 


Please accept my congratulations upon all three. 
Yours sincerely, Crarence Eppy. 


II. 
“Tue Hoty Gates.” (Hatch Music Company.) 


A few months ago Mr. Barrett entered -a competition 
for prizes offered by The Musician, of Philadelphia, for the 
best songs, and was awarded the first prize with his song 
“The Holy Gates,” the words of which were written for 
him by Mrs. George Olmi, the wife of the well-known 
operatic baritone, for whom the song was composed. 

After the Bach-like introduction (see above), the song 
begins in dignified manner, with nice modulation. Then, 
in the interlude, one is again reminded that Mr. Barrett 
knows his Bach. There follows the climax on the words 
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“The face of God.” "The compass is C to F, or E to A, 
two keys. 


III. 
“Tue SONG or THE Jester.” (Hatch Music Company.) 


Prim, Handelian-like measures introuduce this song; then 
it becomes jollier, followed by a serious larghetto, with a 
return to the original jollity. The song is in strict old 
classic style, and did one not see the name Barrett on it 
one would swear ‘twas Handel! The text is by Samuel 
Minturn Peck. Compass, E to A. 


IV. 
BarcaroLte. (MSS.) 


F. W. Riesberg, to whom this gem is dedicated, can 
doubtless use this piece extensively, with his many piano 
pupils. It begins with a characteristic opening bass, hitting 
the character of the water movement exactly, and moves 
along smoothly, followed by a meno motoinF. It is full of 
charming modulation, and not difficult. It was performed 
at the annual meeting of the Missouri State Music Teach- 


ers, in 1896. 


V. 
“Macniricat.” (J. Fischer & Brother.) 


This is a unison chorus, of dignified, fluent movement, 
not difficult, and a remarkable thing about it is the fact that 
the voices never exceed the compass of an octave—D to D. 
The organ part furnishes the harmony, of course, which is 
interesting and fresh throughout. 


VIL. 
Humorous Drainxinc Sone. (MSS.) 


This is for male voices, and is made especially humorous 
through the music, through various devices, such as the 
basses growling over and over, “Nine inches of beer,” and 
through sharp and sudden changes in tempo, dynamics and 
harmony. The various modulations and the harmony 
throughout give to the piece much character, and there is a 
special climax on the word “curses,” as applied to the ‘‘vile 
gnome who first drew nine of foam on one small inch of 
beer.” 


S. BECKER VON GRABILL. 


HIS eminent artist is less talked of in America than 

in Europe, where he has toured with such mar- 

velous success. Born March 8, 1871 or 1872, he is one 
of the youngest virtuosi before the public. 

Few pianists have shown the versatility that Von 
Grabill possesses. It is wonderful how one man can read 
with perfect execution such varied programs. His playing 
is characterized by its power and delicacy, with a certain 


S. BECKER VON GRABILL. 


dash and spirit that are irresistible. He has always elicited 
the warmest applause of other artists. De Kontski said 
of him: “There is no doubt in my mind but that Mr. von 
Grabill stands pre-eminently foremost among the virtuosi 
in America.” Rubinstein, upon hearing him play, ex- 
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claimed: “He comes to me as my pupil; he is already a 
true artist.” 

Von Grabill is the possessor of the true artistic tempera- 
ment. His playing is never mechanical, but full of life and 
feeling. His technic is wonderful, flawless, yet he makes 
no vulgar display of it. 

Not only as a pianist, but also as composer, has he at- 
tained distinction. Some of his later works, which Tue 
MusicaL Courier has mentioned before, have been ad- 
mitted into the library of contemporary classics. 

The friends of Von Grabill do not have to apologize for 
the generally conceded mannerisms that render artists un- 
pleasant socially. He is a wholesome-minded, cultured 
man of the world, of striking personality, splendid phys- 
ique and distinguished bearing, an ardent sportsman, a 


devoted Shriner, and a ready conversationalist. 


It is promised that the music loving American public 
shall hear more of him in concert. 


BELLE NEWPORT. 


ISS BELLE NEWPORT, the subject of this sketch, 

is a Meriden, Conn., girl, daughter of the late Dr. 

E. C. Newport, of that city. Although only a few years 
in New York, she is rapidly rising to the front. Previous 
to adopting the vocal profession Miss Newport prepared 
for a pianistic career, having studied with Xaver Schar- 
wenka and at the Roya] High School of Artists in Berlin, 
Germany. Suffice it to say she gives promise to be one 
of our foremost contraltos. Her voice is deep, rich and 
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New York. 


resonant, encompassing an unusual range, governed by 
a most artistic temperament. 

Miss Newport, besides holding the position of solo con- 
tralto of the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, has appeared 
in several States this winter, and has proved a decided 
success. She has every requisite for a brilliant career— 
voice, talent, and, as was recently quoted in one of our 
musical papers, that vital spark “temperament.” 

As to her personal appearance, a glance at the very 
natural portrait will show that she is a handsome girl, 
and this goes a long way with any audience. Tall, well 
built, with expressive eyes and most graceful carriage, 
the writer cannot recall another soloist now before the 
public of greater attractiveness. She has a large reper- 
tory, including all the standard oratorios, &c., and attrib- 
utes the foundation of her success to the invaluable tuition 
of her maestro, Oscar Saenger. 


SEVERIN FROEHLICH. 


ROF. S. FROEHLICH is the founder of the Froeh- 
lich School of Music, has been instructor of the 
violin and piano for many years, and his success as a 
teacher of these branches has been unsurpassed in its 
results. He has established this school with the benefit of 
twenty-five years’ experience as an instructor, and many 
of his pupils during that period attained the highest pro- 
ficiency im the musical art, and have in turn become suc- 
cessful teachers. 
Mr. Froehlich received his musical education at the 


conservatories of Leipsic and Paris, whence he graduated 
with the highest honors, and coming to the United States 
played as soloist in concerts given by Theodore Thomas 
and others, and is among the first violins of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, having been a member of that 
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New York. 


orchestra since 1876. He has also made a creditable name 
for himself as a composer, his compositions being ranked 
of high merit. 

Among his published compositions we will mention a 
few: Air Varie, violin and piano solo, with orchestra; two 
fantaisies, one on an original air, the second on Scotch 
motives, also with orchestra; four songs, “The Chapel,” 
with violin, or flute or.’cello obligato; transcription of 
“Evening Star” (from ‘“Tannhauser’”); transcription ot 
“Habanera” (“Carmen”), both for violin and piano; a 
cavatina for violin and piano; a “Slumber Song,” a “Sere- 
nade Espagnole,” and “Morceau Diabolique,” for string 
quartet; these latter are played with great success by the 
Kaltenborn Quartet and many others. Professor Froeh- 
lich enjoyed the patronage of the late eminent musical 
conductor Anton Seidl, who favored him with a highly 
flattering testimonial letter, and who acknowledged Pro- 
fessor Froehlich’s high standing as an artist and an in- 
structor among the musical profession, as follows: 


Fietscumann’s, Detaware County, N. Y., , 

June 12, 1894. ‘ 
Ligeser Geenrter Herr Froenticna—Ich wiinische Ihnen viel 
Glick zur Ausfihrung der Idee einer Musikschule unter ihrer 
Leitung, dem ihre Kiinstlerische Vergangenheit berechtigt Sie jeden- 
falls dazu und ich glaube, dass ihre, hoffentlich recht zahlreichen 
Schiller die besten Lehren empfangen werden, die Emporstrebenden 

tiberhaupt gegeben werden Kénnen. Mitt vollster Hochachtung, 
Awtow 


[Translation.] 
FLerscHMANN’s, DeLtaware County, New York, 
June 12, 1894. ‘ 
My Dear Mr. Froenticn—I wish you every success in the accom- 
plishment of your plan of a conservatory of music under your direc- 
tion. Your artistic past ceretainly warrants the undertaking, and I 
believe that your scholars, of whom I trust there may be very many. 
will receive the best instruction which it is possible to impart to 
those desiring to rise. With the greatest respect, 
Anytown Serpt. 
Many clever and accomplished musicians who have been 
his pupils bear witness to the thoroughness of his method 
and his conscientious efforts to accomplish the highest 
results. Here is a partial list of them: David Bimberg, 
solo and concert violinist; Alexander Lewando, solo 
violinist and teacher; Adolph Lewando, violin teacher; 
Florence Lamprey, concert violinist (appeared lately as 
soloist in symphony concerts in St. Paul and Cleveland); 
Seymour Hyman, solo violinist and teacher; Mrs. Jessie 
F. Sachs, New York, concert pianist (played with enor- 
mous success in New Orleans and other cities); Miss Josie 
Froehlich, piano teacher; Charles Bestelmeyer, orchestra 
violinist (plays in the Casino orchestra); Lester Hirsch, 
orchestra violinist (orchestra leader); Edgar Deutsch, solo 
violinist and teacher; Miss May W. W. White, solo pian- 
ist; H. Kiddle, violin teacher; Miss Mary Henry, solo 
and concert violinist. 


EBagaged from Von Klenner Studio. 


Miss Lillian Vernon Watt, one of the gifted pupils of 
Madame von Klenner, has been engaged as soprano soloist 
at the University Place Presbyterian Church. 
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MISS ETHEL INMAN. 


ISS ETHEL INMAN is a daughter of the founder 

of the celebrated line of ocean steamships plying 
between America and Europe bearing the name of the In- 
man Line. She is also connected with the famous cotton 


vorites. Her touch is magnetic, and there is something in 
her playing that at once rivets the attention of the hearer. 

During the present season Miss Inman has scored what 
might be called a most remarkable triumph on a tour she 
made through the Southwest and West. It was both an 
artistic and a financial success. She is at present in Eu- 
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New York. 


and banking firm of Inmans, so well known in New York 
and the South. Miss Inman began to play when but six 
years of age, and showed talent from the first, being very 
fond at all times of the close study of music. Her first 
teacher was a German lady, with whom she made consider- 
able progress. 

From the age of twelve to sixteen Miss Inman was under 
the tutelage of Prof. Hermann Papendeick, formerly of 
Leipsic Conservatory, and a distinguished teacher. He 
took remarkable interest in Miss Inman and advanced her 
rapidly, until, at a little over fifteen years, she was play- 
ing the Chopin G minor Concerto and Liszt’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” arrangement. Notwithstanding the fact 
that she had other literary studies, she being at that time 
in a French school, Miss Inman practiced regularly three 
hours a day while under the care of Professor Papen- 
deick, and rapidly gained a most valuable repertory. Noth- 
ing but the very best music was ever put before her. 

She was called on to play with a famous violinist in 
London when only fourteen years of age, and played with 
him Beethoven’s sonatas every week for several weeks. 
Her talent, however, was not known up to this time out- 
side of her immediate family and school friends, but on 
the death of her father there was a call for her to assume a 
public career, and, with the purpose in view of preparing 
herself as a thorough musician, she went abroad and took 
up the greatest masters to be found. She spent consider- 
able time with Rafael Joseffy in making her preparations. 
Miss Inman has traveled in many countries, and speaks 
several languages fluently. Wherever she has played in 
foreign countries she has left many friends, and she still 
expresses the hope that she may be able to go back and 
play for them again. 

Miss Inman has composed several songs and other 
pieces. An anthem of hers has been published and sung 
in many cities, even in far away Australia. She is both a 
composer of songs and words. Among the best critics 
who have been able to judge of Miss Inman’s capacity 
she is said to be a graceful and pleasing pianist. Many 
even consider her brilliant, her methods all being so 
finished and artistic that a great future is assured for her. 
Her selections are charmingly and artistically given, and 
she is at home with many of the best masters, the most 
difficult compositions of Liszt and Chopin being her fa- 


rope, but will return in time to take up her work of con- 
cert and recital playing for next season. 


CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM. 


ADAME MEYSENHEYM began her career as 
Gretchen in “Faust,” at the Court and National 
Theatre of Munich; her success was instantaneous, so that 
she was at once engaged for a period of ten years by 
Intendant Karl von Perfall. While a member of the stock 
company at Munich she made visits as a star to Vienna, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Darmstadt and 
Cologne, singing such roles as Eva, Senta, Leonore, 
Agathe, Aennchen, Cherubin, Pappagena, Pamina, Car- 
men, Santuzza, &c., in all 108 roles. At the same time she 
became prominent as a concert singer, appearing at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipsic; Paris, Brussels, London, Holland 
and elsewhere. 

Soon after her marriage she joined the opera at Carls- 
ruhe, as a member of the Grand Ducal Theatre, but again 
returned to Munich, where she was at the time Mapleson 
made her an attractive offer to join his company. The 
high esteem in which she is held is made evident by perus- 
ing a few condensed press noties (translated) : 

“Cornelie Meysenheym appeared here in ‘Daughter of 
the Regiment’ and gave us opportunity to admire her 
brilliant vocalization and acting.” —Vienna Presse. 

“The singer’s voice is of astonishing strength and really 
charming tone color. Her vocal technic is immense, and 
to make a comparison in this regard, we would only say 
she reminds us of Adelina Patti.”—Leipsic Nachrichten. 

Her vocal class im Munich grew astonishingly, so that 
some time before leaving for America the Munich dailies 
gave much space to the mention of her students’ concert, 
one of them saying as follows: 

“The concert in the Journalisten and Schriftstetter 
Verein showed the qualities of the Meysenheym pupils in 
radiant light. It is difficult to say who of the many pupils 
particularly excelled, when all were so good. They are 
gifted with beautiful voices, and show most superior 
schooling. Fraulein Nantus is, as we hear, engaged for 
the Royal Opera.” 

In the fall of 1896 she came to America and soon be- 


came much in demand as a teacher. One of the notable 
concerts of the season just past was that given by Madame 
Meysenheym at Carnegie Lyceum, when a score of pupils 
appeared in solo numbers, and in scenes from operas, the 
whole displaying the skilled teacher and stage manager, 
who taught the stage business down to the smallest detail. 
Madame Meysenheym also sang Marie in the opera 
“Czar and Carpenter,’ at Beethoven Maennerchor Hall 
the past season, under Gustav Hinrichs’ direction. 

Madame Meysenheym possesses several testimonials 
from such authorities as Baron von Perfall, director of the 
Opera at Munich; Felix Mottl, the conductor, of Carls- 
ruhe; Prof. Dr. Franz Wiillner, the conductor, of Co- 
logne, and, of local authorities, Father Young, of St. 
Francis Xavier College, in which the latter says: 

“The undersigned has heard Madame Meysenheym, who 
possesses a very powerful dramatic soprano voice, and is 
at the same time a very accomplished musician. 

“J. B. Youne.” 


GASTON MARIE DETHIER. 


T is no disparagement to other and older members oi the 
profession to say that Gaston Marie Dethier, the 
organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, is one of the skilled 
and thoroughly able musicians of this country. Though quite 
young (born April 19, 1875), his abilities far transcend 
those of many older members, and his position is already 
one of assured high rank. Mr. Dethier is a native of 
Liége, Belgium, and inherits his musical capabilities from 
his paternal side, his father having been a teacher in the 
conservatory at Liége for many years. 

Young Dethier has been five years in America, he hav- 
ing been selected by Guilmant at the suggestion of Father 
Young, who had written to the great organist that he 
desired a man of ability for St. Francis Xavier’s Church. 
Guilmant had heard young Dethier play, and having no 
one else of his own tutelage to recommend, gave his un- 
qualified indorsement of Mr. Dethier; so the young man 
came here when he was only nineteen years of age. He 
studied in the conservatory at Liége, having taken lessons 
in all of the technical branches of music, including counter- 
point, composition, &c., and piano and organ, at that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Dethier began his first studies at the age of seven, 
taking piano first. This formed his taste for music. He 
had a special love for the old masters, and at the age of 
eleven played from Bach and others of the older classical 
masters. He made his first public appearance in a recital 
at the conservatory at the age of fifteen, when he played 
Mendelssohn’s Fantasie, with orchestral accompaniment, 
with great effect. He was received there with enthusiasm, 
and from that moment had a great future predicted. It 
was after this that he began the study of harmony, com- 
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New York. 


position and counterpoint with Dupuis, one of the best 
musicians of Europe and director of a famous orchestra. 
He took organ lessons with Charles M. Danneels. 
Finishing his studies at the conservatory at Liége, young 
Dethier was honored by winning the gold medal for 
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acclamation,” from the faculty at the conservatory, which 
is the highest distinction that can be bestowed on a pupil. 
This honor had not been conferred before in many years. 
He also took the first prize in harmony and fugue, finish- 
ing his entire musical education at the age of seventeen. 


the different critics and the public, so that they believe in 
him as one of the greatest virtuosi that ever lived, and 
there is no question that Liebling should not be compared 
with any other player. He has too strong an individuality 
of his own. ° 

His series of ten concerts in London during the last 
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New York. 


Mr. Dethier has gone steadily into the depths of music 
since his advent in America. For the past four years he 
has undertaken to interpret works from the old masters, 
Palestrina, Vittoria, Groce and others of the Roman and 
Venetian schools. He has given several unusually inter- 
esting organ recitals in New York, and he is well known 
by the organists of the city. He is also connected with 
the Musin Violin School, in Union square, where he is 
teacher of harmony. 

Mr. Dethier has composed a few fine pieces, after the 
old style, and all of them are considered masterpieces. 

Father Young, who is an expert music critic, pays him 
the very highest tribute. Mr. Dethier has also composed a 
mass, a combination of the old and the modern severe 
style. One of his compositions, a suite for the organ, 
took the first prize at the Music Teachers’ Association in 
New York in 1897. He has a choir of fifty voices at St. 
Francis Xavier’s, and he has brought it up to a marvelous 
state of perfection, bringing out- many new works unknown 
in this city till he came to New York. Mr. Dethier is a 
gentleman of pleasing personality, thoroughly in love with 
his art, ambitious to a degree, and unquestionably has a 
brilliant future. 


GEORG LIEBLING. 


HIS well-known pianist, whose latest picture is to hand, 
is already renowned in America, although he has not 
yet visited us, his intended tour (autumn, 1808,) being 
postponed on account of the Spanish-American war. 
Liebling had to decide, in fact, before the peace was con- 
cluded whether he would continue his English tours or 
not, so many engagements all over Great Britain and Ire- 
land being booked that, as Liebling remarked himself one 
day in his witty way, “America is always on the same beau- 
tiful spot; it does not swim away”—he telegraphed his 
American tour off and hopes to be able to fulfill new offers 
for America in the next winter season, 1899-1900. 
The eminent virtuoso has made for himself a most unique 
position in England in the short time of a year. Through 
his remarkable individuality he forced and convinced all 


year are a monument that he erected himself, and his 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin recitals will surely not 
be forgotten in the remembrance of those who were then 
present, and who since then speak of him as “the great mas- 
ter Liebling.” The most wonderful features of his play- 
ing are his conception of the works (his reading), a gi- 
gantic technic—everything including—a special dash and 
brilliancy (an outburst of his temperament), and a deep 
sentiment of expression, poetical as well as pathetic. With 
all these high artistic qualities combined, the olympic seri- 
ousness of his art, there you have the piano virtuoso Georg 
Liebling. But if you think that is the whole man you are 
mistaken, because the same man is a famous composer of 
orchestral, piano, violin, ‘cello and vocal music. He took, 
years ago, Russia and Germany by storm with his “Vocal 
Waltz” (published by Bosworth, Leipsic), His “Suite a la 
Watteau,” op. 15 (published by Challier, Berlin), has an 
enormous sale and even more in popularity, especially in 
England, is his “Nouvelle Suite 4 la Watteau,” op. 31 (pub- 
lished by Forsyth, London). We were sure, after we heard 
lately his just finished “Suite Italienne,” op. 42 (in press 
at Novello’s, London and New York), that it would be- 
come a world success. His violin preludes, op. 29, are 
most beautiful, so is the “Marquise” from op. 15, tran- 
scribed for ‘cello by Heinrich Gruenfeld (published by 
Challier, Berlin). From his songs we may mention the 
melodious two songs, op. 18 (Challier, Berlin); the pa- 
thetic “Star of Love,” op. 26, and the dainty little ditties 
“The Lesson,” op. 27, and “Mine and Thine,” op. 32 (all 
three published by Forsyth, London). Also the vigorous 
“Traveler’s Song,” op. 33, and the pathetic contralto song 
“Sorrow and Joy,” op. 34 (both published by Boosey, Lon- 
don). All these songs met with great successes in Ger- 
many and England, sung by Mesdames Evangeline Flor- 
ence, Esther Palliser, Clara Butt and others. 

A splendid concert piece, dedicated to Natalie Janotha, 
is his “Humoresque,” op. 43 (published by Ashdown, Lon- 
don). His greatest piano work certainly is the “Concerto 
Eroica,” op. 22 (MS.), which the composer performed 
three times in London with success. 

For the present Mr. Liebling lives in London, touring in 


Great Britain and Ireland, his latest phenomenal successes 
having been scored in Manchester and Liverpool. And 
besides all that, the great artist finds time to fulfill his du 
ties as professor at the Guildhall School of Music and 
also teaches a lot of advanced private pupils, who want to 
get the last polish with the great virtuoso. 


MORE OF THE FLETCHER METHOD AND 
ITS ORIGINATOR. 
ISS EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, who sailed 


for England February 1 to introduce there and on 
the Continent the Fletcher Music Method, of which she is 
the originator and patentee, returned to this city last week 
on the American liner City of Paris. 

In spite of the conservatism of the people abroad, Miss 
Fletcher and her music method were as well received there 
as in America. She was unable to give all the demon- 
stration lectures requested, but was obliged, because of the 
demands made upon her, to lengthen her return visit to 
England from the Continent enough to prepare a class of 
teachers for the work. 

The most important lectures in England were delivered 
before the Incorporated Society of Musicians, the Royal 
Normal College and the Academy of Music for the Blind. 
On the Continent she lectured in Brussels, Berlin, Leipsic 
and Paris. 

The following is an extract from the Leipsic letter to 
the German Times, of Berlin. It speaks for itself: 

“In response to an invitation from Harry M. Field I at- 
tended a lecture given at his chambers by Miss Evelyn 
Ashton Fletcher, of Toronto, on her ‘Fletcher Music 
Method.’ The aim of her system, to quote from her cir- 
cular, is ‘to give a fundamental, systematic and logical 
musical education in a way which pleases children by ap- 
pealing to their imagination, love of symbolism and the 
picturesque.” Her method is classed under seven head- 
ings, namely: First, Ear training; second, familiarizing 
children with the time and musical signs and developing 
their latent sense of rhythm; third, to teach them to read 
music rapidly; fourth, to make them know the claviture 
thoroughly; fifth, the building up the major and minor 
scales; sixth, acquiring flexibility of fingers and wrists; 
and, seventh, musical history. Now, it would seem, at first 
sight, a matter of quasi-impossibility (except with unusu- 
ally gifted ones) to impart this knowledge—warranted fast 
colors—to children of from five to seven to fourteen years 
of age, but the demonstrations given by the originator of 
this music method satisfies one that not only is it possible, 
but more especially rational. It fits the young child out 
with sound knowledge, both abstract and concrete, before 
it takes its first piano lesson, thereby giving it an immense 
advantage over those who have not had the benefit of the 
preparatory work. 

“One of the peculiar features of this system is that tan 
gible playthings are made of the five line staff—the clefs 


Photo by Elliott & Fry, London 
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notes, pauses, signs of expression, rhythm—the blocks for 
the time division and of the detachable keyboard. 

“The lecture (which Prof. Martin Krause also attended) 
lasted over two hours without being tedious for a moment, 
and one could readily recognize in her one imbued with the 
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imaginativeness and the power of finding similes for every- 
thing which are such essential qualifications in teaching. 
Miss Fletcher is, in fact, a pedagogue in the very best 
sense of the word, and her system one which must com- 
mend itself to everybody who knows that to teach a child 


one must think with it (not for it); in short, that one 
must ‘stoop to conquer.’” 
This is the opinion of one who has heard what Miss 


_Fletcher has to say and has seen the woman herself. 


It is of as much importance to know what has actually 
been accomplished with the method in the hands of Miss 
Fletcher’s teachers. First, let it be known that Miss 
Fletcher personally examines each applicant who wishes 
to take the preparatory course for teaching her method, 


and in addition to the musical education required for ad- 
mission to the classes each must be the possessor of the 
three “A” qualities—‘‘Ability, Amiability and Adapt- 
ability,” as one needs these attributes to become a success- 
ful teacher of this fascigating system. It is an actual fact 


PETSCHNIKOFF. 


shown by the experience of the Fletcher classes wherever 
they are tried that the results among the children, not the 
bright, exceptional child, but all the children, are every 
bit as much as satisfactory, as remarkable, as is claimed 
for it. 

Imagine two children of seven or eight years of age 
standing together in one corner of the classroom disputing 
over the originality of a little composition which one of 
them has just brought in from home. The little com- 


poser declared that it was original; that she had never 
heard it anywhere or copied it from anything. It was a 
very simple thing, just a few notes on a piece of paper; 
but the part which would have interested us was that 
neither of these children had heard the sound of this 


bit of music from voice or instrument. They read it men 
tally from sight and heard it mentally. How many people 
who are not almost quite professional would be able to do 
as much with printed music without the aid of the piano. 
Another boy, during a rhythm lesson, when the music 
was played unrhythmically, shuddered and begged that it 
should not be played in that way, and when the true 
rhythm was again expressed exclaimed, “Ah, now I know 
what music means! It never meant anything to me be- 
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fore, but it will always mean something to me now, and I 
shall know why!”” And this boy came into the class de- 
claring that he hated music and dreaded studying it. Not 
long ago the same boy brought a rather ambitious com- 
position, written in base and treble, to the class, and on 
hearing it played remarked, “That's not bad for an ama- 
teur.” 

How many of us know every note on the piano by name, 
tone and sign? Most of the children do. Some of them, 
who are just at the beginning of the second term, know 
every note, and eagerly pick them out on the “real piano,” 
as they call it, much as they would play a game. 

The children beg for a longer lesson than the usual 
lengthened hour, and the mother of one child who had 
finished the whole course, and was going on with piano 
lessons, called her teacher up on the telephone to ask 
if she had requested her daughter to practice two hours a 
day on the piano. The teacher, knowing the child to be 
but seven years of age and busy with her studies, replied, 
“Certainly not.” It seems the child had studied this way 
irom mere interest and pleasure. 

We know that it is “the poor workman quarrels with his 
tools,” and the more one understands of his work be- 
yond the symbolic or material, into the soul of it, the more 
his love and enthusiasm grows. This is the case with the 
children. The symbols, the tangible material, make the 
mental impression so much greater and the grasp of the 
meaning so much easier that the child is free to win the 
soul of the art he is studying, and it is impossible with- 
out witnessing it to realize’ the’ genuine love and en- 
thusiasm and the intelligent and happy understanding of 
music which the child taught by the Fletcher music method 
knows. He feels that music is a friend, a power of ex- 
pressing himself and life, and eagerly avails himself of it. 

It is easier to go on than to stop, for the study of 
results is most interesting. Mauve E. Wooprurr. 


PETSCHNIKOFF. 


LEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF, who, at his first ap- 
pearance last winter, won such favor from our musical 
public, has returned to us, and his remarkable violin playing 
has again found general recognition and admiration. In 
Petschnikoff’s playing we can and must think only of the 
very first masters; only with their playing can his be 
compared; only with it can his be measured. Everything 
imperfect or half-way must be excluded in considering this 
artist, in spite of his youth. On the side of technic and 
execution, of conception and comprehension, of the mate- 
rial and of intelligent, unexaggerated interpretation, he 
proves himself to be one who has knowledge and ability, 
who is thoroughly at home in his art, and wields complete 
sovereignty over his instrument. Hence it is only natural 
that, as the artist himself is still in the bloom of youth, 
his art, too, shows traces of youth, and that the fire of 
youthful inspiration and the glow of strong feeling and 
youthful enthusiasm are the inseparable accompaniments 
of his playing and the effective allies of his artistic produc- 
tions. And this will be so the more the longer that ar- 
tistic experience, and by it deeper knowledge and penetra- 
tion into the hidden secrets of art are united in him, and 
thus the talented young artist will mature into the self- 
contained, perfect artist, to whom a place is assured among 
the first of his art in all ages. Herr Petschnikoff has at 
his appearance on this occasion shown himself to be an 
artist who made immense progress and gained increased 
maturity, and if unmistakable signs of this are seen in 
nearly all of his performances they are exhibited most 
clearly in the execution of a violin piece by Bach, which 
lent special grace to the program. The performance com- 
prised the second and concluding movement of the Sonata 
in C for violin; the Largo in F, with its remarkable can- 
tilene, filled with quiet, still melancholy, and the mighty 
Fugue in C, broadly constructed on several themes, in 
which we possess one of the most brilliant and, for per- 
formance, one of the most difficult of Bach’s fugue move- 
ments. The chief theme, which occurs in Bach in various 
forms, corresponds to the beginning of a choral, to which 
is added a side theme, later a second and finally a third, 
with, in addition, some brilliant side thoughts. This host 
of main and subordinate themes rushes forth in violent 
struggle to ask from each other, one thought fighting the 
other, and then becoming reconciled, to assume a third 
position or maintain itself against a fourth. In the ex- 
ecution all the four strings came into service, as well as 
the bow and skill of the player, on whom inconceivably 
complicated demands are made by the repeated disregard 
of violin technic. As a consequence, only virtuosi of the 
first ability can venture on the execution of this giant task, 
and even in this case allowances must be made. The per- 
formance of the grand fugue by Petschnikoff exhibited 
such a fullness and brilliance of tone utterance, was so 
clear and transparent in the complicated passage work, so 
strong in the rendering of the accords, so flowing and 
glittering in the fugue and running work—in brief, dis- 
played such extraordinary artistic skill and immense 
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bravura that one passed from admiration to admiration, 
while one was at the same time powerfully moved and 
carried away by the might and power of the overflowing 
stream of music. 

Herr Petschnikoff surprised and delighted by some new 
and seldom heard pieces. The first number of the program 
was an interesting Sonata from a composer of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, Pietro Locatelli, which is 
distinguished by a pleasing adagio and by its pleasing and 
remarkably modulated finale. The second performance 
produced two viclin pieces by Tschaikowsky and, except 
Bach, the works of exclusively foreign composers, which 
in such an exceptional case can meet with no serious ob 
jection. The Tschaikowsky pieces, a melancholy Serenade 
and a Scherzo Valse, made an excellent impression, which 
became stil] more enthralled by the beautiful, warm-souled 
execution. A delicately played Berceuse, by Fauré, and a 
brilliant Habanera, by Saint-Saéns, concluded the evening. 
The latter gave Petschnikoff again opportunity to display 
his brilliant virtuosity, always suffused with pleasing, fresh 
tone, and so the evidently charmed audience demanded an 
encore, which the artist kindly gave —K6nigsberger Nach- 
richten, March 25, 1896. 


A living Orpheus has come to Copenhagen under the 
Russian name of Petschnikoff. If ever a player produced 
a tone that could compel mortals and immortals, could 
make trees and streams listen, it must have been such a 


ESTELLE HARRIS. 


New York. 


violin tone as that with which the young Russian conquered 
the great hall of the Concert Palace. This violin tone 
surpasses in melting sweetness, in heart-singing power 
everything that any instrument or any voice hitherto heard 
has achieved. Petschnikoff s violin tone belongs to a more 
refined sphere than any other music. It is purer, more 
sublime than the purest and the sublimest that we have 
ever heard. It is so godlike that in the lack of words to 
express praise we are confined to saying, “With this tone 
the young master might descend to the under worlds and 
bring relief to all the damned.” 

Petschnikoff plays with closed eyes. In darkness his soul 
nestles into the violin tone as into the only living, the only 
illuminating thing of the world. Nothing is left to the 
hearers than to listen to this ethereally delicate violin song. 

To speak of mastery would be too commonplace. Petsch- 
nikoff’s playing is more than masterly, whether he plays 
Bach's classic Chaconne, a cantilene by Tschaikowsky, or 
Concerto by Wieniawski, or anything else—we forget to ask 
by whom or how. The heart has something else to do than 
to admire technic. Petschnikoff makes everything his own, 
his own godlike voice, which echoes in the most delicate 
pianissimo that an ear had received. 

It is superfluous to praise the violin poet. Those who 
did not hear him yesterday will have missed one joy of 
life. The applause was enthusiastic. Petschnikoff con- 
quered all hearts. He bowed before the applause with the 
same demeanor as before a benediction —Avisen (of Co- 
penhagen), February 23, 1896. 

There is a report that Petschnikoff is coming to 
America to concertize this coming season—an event 
of great importance—but the rumor cannot be 


confirmed. 


ESTELLE HARRIS. 


HE success achieved by Miss Estelle Harris, of Easton, 
Pa., at the charity concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
early in April in aid of the Columbus Hospital and chroni- 
cled in the columns of THe Musicat Courter, together 
with the ovation which she received recently at the musicale 
given at Carnegie Lyceum by the young composer Le 
Grand Howland, has awakened a desire in many to know 
more of one who has so quickly won her way to the hearts 
of those who love the best music. 

Miss Harris is the daughter of the iate Orlando Harris, 
of Mauch Chunk, assistant paymaster of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad until his death in 1890. Soon after this Miss 
Harris met Charles E. Knauss, organist of the Brainard 
Union Presbyterian Church, a man of rare musical ability, 
who was quick to discover her splendid voice. She en 
tered his choir at thirteen and has remained a member of 
it until the present time, when she assumes her New York 
position. 

About three years ago, her voice beginning to fail, she 
came to Miss Emma Thursby, to whose untiring perse- 
verance she owes the saving of this rare voice. 

Miss Harris could come from Easton only occasionally, 
but this past year she has spent much of her time in Miss 
Thursby’s home and has made rapid progress. In past 
years she sang in concerts in Easton and in the towns 
throughout the Lehigh Valley, but her first appearance 
before the New York public was at the concert given under 
the auspices of the Asacog Club, of Brooklyn, where she 
was received with great favor. She has sung privately at 
Miss Thursby’s receptions and recently at that given in 
honor of Mme. Blanche Marchesi, Baronne de Cacamisi. 
Among the listeners at the concert referred to was the 
throat and voice specialist Dr. Holbrook Curtis, of this 
city (who had heard Miss Harris at the start), and who 
commended her voice and method in highest terms, say- 
ing: “Her success to-day is the greatest possible tribute 
to Miss Thursby’s ability as a teacher. Her voice is not 
excelled by and in New York to-day.” 

Many of Miss Thursby’s friends also remarked the re 
semblance of this voice to hers when she first sang in Dr. 
Chapin’s old church. It seems more than a coincidence 
that of all the churches which have sought Miss Harris’ 
services since she came into notice she should choose that 
of Dr. C. H. Eaton, Dr. Chapin’s successor. In the Church 
of the Divine Paternity this beautiful voice has found a 
fitting home. 


KARL FEININGER. 


S violinist, composer and teacher Karl Feininger holds 
an enviable position among the foremost musicians 
of the present day. He is as well known in Berlin and 
London as in New York and Boston. As a composer he 
enjoys even a higher reputation abroad than at home, for 
the reason that in the musical centres of Europe his large 
orchestral works have been given often, while in this coun- 
try some of them have never been heard at all and others 
but infrequently. It is not easy to determine in which de- 
partment Mr. Feininger’s best and most enduring successes 
have been won. Since the creations of his brain will live 
after him, it is as composer that he will be remembered 
longest; but as teacher he will not be forgotten, for his 
art has been transferred to his pupils and they in turn will 
transmit it to others yet unborn. Thus will his fame. be 
perpetuated. 

Karl Feininger was born in Durlach, Baden, July 31, 
1844. While he was yet a little boy his parents came to 
the United States and settled in Columbia, S. C. Young 
Feininger was not in any sense a prodigy, yet he early 
evidenced unmistakable talent for music. Showing a predi- 
lection for the violin, he was placed under August Koepper, 
a most capable teacher, who was a disciple of Spohr. His 
progress was rapid and his acquirements were accurate. 
When about fourteen years of age he made his first ap- 
pearance in public, playing the violin part of Beethoven's 
trio, op. 1, No. 2. Not long after this his parents sent him 
to the Leipsic Conservatory to complete his musical educa- 
tion. There he studied the violin under Ferdinand David, 
for a long time being a room-mate and chum of Wilhelmj, 
who has always held him in the warmest esteem. While 
studying the violin with David he pursued sedulously and 
with great success a course in harmony, thorough bass, 
counterpoint, composition and orchestration under Richter, 
Papperitz, Dreyschock and Rontgen. About this time he 
began to compose in smaller forms and his distinguished 
preceptors not only commended his efforts, but gave him 
substantial encouragement. 

When, in 1864, Feininger returned to the United States 
he found the country riven by internecine strife and the 
only music that smote his ear was the booming of cannons. 
Casting aside the implements of his peaceful and humaniz- 
ing art, he enlisted in the Federal Army and hurried to 
the front. He served until the end of the war under Gen- 
eral Gilmore, and was honorably discharged from service. 

In 1867 Feininger made his first appearance in New York 
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as a solo violinist and gained grateful recognition. The 
music critics on the daily press at that time bestowed the 
most glowing eulogiums upon the young violinist, and 
prophesied for him a glorious future. After that he played 
in public often and his reputation grew apace. All this time 
he was busy composing, his creative faculty being restless. 
It was in 1871 that he sent a symphonic poem to Liszt, then 
in Weimar, and this was the rsponse: 

“Mr. Karl Feininger, New York: 

“Very Honorep Sir—Your symphonic poem, ‘From Be- 
ginning to End,’ shows an extraordinary power of mind and 
richness of thought. Not less elevating therein is the mu- 
sical knowledge and ability to do [Wissen und Koénnen] in 
the logical order of entirety and instrumental effects. 

“Whether the poetic-metaphysical element be not too pre- 
ponderating will be shown on hearing of the work. 

“May the early production and publication of this highly 
remarkable music-poem bring you satisfactory reward. 

“Receive herewith, very honored sir, the straightforward 
expression of my earnest recognition and esteem. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
22d May, 1871, WEIMAR. 

In 1874 Feininger made an extended concert tour 
through South America, returning via Germany to New 
York, after an absence of eighteen months. The success 
of this tour was great. In 1886 he made his début in Ber- 
lin as the composer of large orchestral works. Under his 
baton the Philharmonic Orchestra gave a program com- 
posed wholly of his own compositions. While there was a 
unanimity of opinion touching their musical value, struc- 
ture and treatment, there were diverse views regarding their 
psychological tendency and inner meaning. This was the 
best tribute to their originality. During the winter of 1886-7 
some of Feininger’s symphonies, suites and symphonic 
poems were performed four times at the Concerthaus by 
Bilse’s famous orchestra, again conducted by the com- 
poser, who invariably received ovations. What other 
American composer was ever thus honored in Germany? 

After a stay of two years in Berlin, Feininger made a 
concert tour which carried him to most of the capitals of 
Europe. Then he returned to New York and has resided 
here ever since, devoting himself to concert work and 
teaching. He originated and developed a psycho-musical 


compositions, overtures, symphonies,” &c. It should be 
mentioned in this connection that Mr. Feininger has been 
as successful in teaching piano pupils as violin pupils, his 
method having received the unqualified approbation of 
our most distinguished musicians. 

As a composer Feininger has been fruitful. He has writ- 
ten in all forms. His songs, which are numerous, have 
been likened to those of Franz Abt. He has written sym- 
phonies, orchestral suites, symplionic poems, overtures 
and small works for orchestra. He has composed piano 
pieces, violin pieces, duets, trios, quartets, quintets, so- 
natas, &c., and not one commonplace work has ever come 
from his hands. His latest creation, a quartet for stringed 
instruments, possesses singular strength and originality. 
It will be played by one of the leading quartets next season. 

As a violinist Feininger is legitimate in everything he 
does. His tone is noble, reminding one of Wilhelmj's; 
his intonation is flawless and his expression is invariably 
true. His playing is always illumined by his bright intelli- 
gence and ripe musicianship, and his interpretation is 
never at fault. He is equally effective as a soloist or in 
ensemble work. It is a pity that this great artist is not 
oftener heard in public, for he is a violinist of whom the 
public would never weary. It is understood that next 
season he will do considerable concert work in New York 
and elsewhere. 


MRS, JANE FEININGER, 


HIS distinguished pianist, accompanist and teacher is 
the wife of Karl Feininger. She is a native of London, 
and is the daughter of Robert Pottinger, Esq., inspector 
general of hospitals and fleets, Royal Navy. Previous to 
her sixteenth year she had pursued with success a study of 
German and French, and was already an accomplished 
linguist. In London she studied music under Gustav Ernst 
and Max Laister and was distinguished as a sight reader. 
For several years she was the piano accompanist of the 
London Handel Society. She was a constant attendant at 
the symphony and oratorio concerts and heard many cele- 
brated artists. 
Miss Pottinger made her début at the Crystal Palace, 
London, under the baton of August Manns, like many an- 


system of teaching. In a biographical sketch of Mr. Fein- 
inger published in the “American Enclycopedia” occurs 
this sentence: “Mr. Feininger has developed a new mode 
of teaching the piano, ‘based upon absolute knowledge of 
human character,’ and is the author of numerous orchestral 


other gifted English girl, in Mendelssohn’s G minor Con- 
certo, and was warmly praised for her highly creditable 
interpretation of the work. Later on she played the Mozart 
Concerto at these same concerts and Sterndale Bennett's 
Concerto in F. Whether Miss Pottinger’s decision to follow 


a musical career was arrived at or not during the mem- 
orable Rubinstein season we are not informed, but incline 
strongly to the opinion that her meeting with Karl Fein- 
inger unquestionably settled any doubts on the matter. 
After arriving in New York the young artist entered upon 
a still more comprehensive course of study under Mr. Fein- 


MRS. JANE PEININGER. 


New York. 


inger, which she pursued intelligently and enthusiastically 
for two years, during which her vistas of musical art were 
considerably broadened and her zxsthetical comprehension 
of music in its relation to the other arts considerably deep 
ened. Under these circumstances it was but natural for the 
master to win the heart of his fair pupil. The marriage was 
celebrated Christmas week, 1895. 

During the past two years Mrs. Feininger has fre 
quently graced metropolitan salons and concert halls by the 
performance of classic and modern romantic music, and 
we opine, has been heard at her best in the historic violin 
recitals of Mr. Feininger, in which she has played the piano 
accompaniments of the Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Bruch, Grieg, Raff, Brahms and Schumann con- 
certos with musicianly aplomb and rare sympathy with the 
varying moods of the works. 

Mrs. Feininger’s services as accompanist are in frequent 
request. In this art she has no superior in New York. Mrs. 
Feininger’s personality is delightful, and her intellectuality 
is of the highest order. In social circles she is ardently ad 
mired and is everywhere recognized as a musician of 
sterling worth. Mr. and Mrs. Feininger—these two true 
musicians—admirably complement one another. 


THE MUSIN VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


ESS than a year ago Ovide Musin, the eminent violin 

virtuoso, established in New York a violin school 
modeled after the famous Conservatory of Liége, Bel- 
gium. The enterprise was successful from the start, and 
pupils came from nearly every State in the Union and from 
Canada. Now the institution is as solidly established as 
any music school in the city. At present the school is 
located at No. 32 Union square, but before long larger 
quarters will be required. 

Touching the founder of this school little need be said 
at this late day. No violinist of the present generation is 
better known all over the civilized world than Ovide 
Musin. He has circumnavigated the globe half a dozen 
times and played in every country where the violin is ap- 
preciated. For the past few years Mr. Musin has been in 
charge of the violin department of the Liége Conservatory. 
He arranged his affairs, about a year ago, so that he could 
pass half of his time in New York. In a few weeks he 
will return to this city, to remain here the rest of the year. 

Musin’s chief assistant is Albert Zimmer, a gold medalist 
of the Liége Conservatory. He is a violinist of great abil- 
ity and a most successful teacher. This paper has more 
than once praised his work. 

Gaston Dethier, also a gold medalist of the same insti- 
tution, is another of Musin’s able assistants. He is es- 
teemed as one of the greatest organists in America, and 
ranks high as a composer. He teaches theory and organ 
in the Musin School. 

When Mr. Musin returns he will bring with him two 
other distinguished Belgian musicians, who will be asso- 
ciated with his school. One will be a violoncellist of re- 
nown and the other a skillful viola player. Violoncello 
and viola pupils will be taught and given rare opportuni- 
ties for acquiring a knowledge of chamber music and skill 
in ensemble playing. 

The Musin School is really a Belgian school transplanted 
in America. In all respects it equals the famous Conserva- 
tory at Liége, and in every regard its standard is as high. 

There is no longer any necessity of violin students going 
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abroad, for here in New York they have an institution 
second to none in Europe. The Musin School has passed 
the experimental stage and is now a proved success. 


MISS MONTEFIORE. 


MONG those teachers of the art of singing, in both 
the departments of voice culture and style, Miss 
Caroline Montefiore, of this city, is to-day known as one 


of the foremost and most successful. Her specialty is in 
the line of classical songs, from the best known to the 
most severe, and embraces the whole repertory, beginning 
with the early masters and passing through the Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert period to Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and thence to Wagner, Brahms, Dvorak, Grieg and the 
rest of the moderns. Miss Montefiore may be classed 
among those who are devoting time and thoroughness to 
the development of Brahms study, without, however, sac- 
rificing the other standard composers. In short, she is 
an eclectic, and applies the same conscientious work to 
all of her numerous pupils in all the directions of the art of 
singing, from the fundamental vocalism to the finished 
song and its poetic interpretation. 

Many pupils of Miss Montefiore belong to the strata of 
society that refuse to be announced in public prints; peo- 
ple who study music and song, not as a means of personal 
advancement or professional future, but as an accomplish- 
ment, as a study, as an art. A large array of such people 
belongs to the Montefiore classes, and the names can be 
found at Miss Montefiore’s studio, at the Hotel Grenoble, 
where she continues to give lessons and auditions until 
the beginning of the hot spell. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY. 


OWARD BROCKWAY, one of the most promising, 

if not the most promising, of the younger group of 
American born composers, was born in Brooklyn, No- 
vember, 1870. He first studied piano with Herman C. 
Kortheur and organ with Harry Rowe Shelley. Pre- 
viously to this he had for two years devoted himself seri- 
ously to piano. In 1890 Mr. Brockway went to Berlin and de- 
voted himself heart and soul to composition and harmony 
under the admirable tutelage of the American composer, 
O. B. Boise. He continued his piano studies under Barth 
for four years. He remained in Berlin five years, and in 


February, 1895, gave an orchestral concert. The Phil- 
harmonic Society played. On this occasion his Symphony 
Ballade for orchestra and Cavatina for violin and orchestra 
were played, as well as his beautiful violin and piano 
Sonata and a group of piano pieces. Our Mr. Otto Floers- 
heim sent to THe Musicat Courier a glowing account 
of one concert, predicting big things for the modest Amer- 
ican youth. 

In the fall of 1895 Mr. Brockway returned and played 


with Marsick, the Parisian violin virtuoso, in New York 
city, Canada and in the West. Since then he has settled 
in Carnegie Hall, and is busy teaching and composing. 
Several weeks ago his chamber music matinee at Sherry’s 
received critical attention in these columns. Mr. Brock- 
way has in a remarkable degree mastered the technics of 
composition, He scores with taste and his sense of form 
scholarly. His larger works are yet to be heard here. 
They received unanimous praise from the leading Berlin 
critics. He has invention, breadth of style, poetic feeling, 
and writes charmingly for the piano. His solo playing is 
characterized by purity of style, a finished mechanism and 
a musical tone. Mr. Brockway will go far—that is the 
verdict of all who know his temperament, powers of sus- 
tained work and high ideals. Here is a list of his com- 
positions: 
For ORCHESTRA. 


Cantata for chorus and orchestra, op. 6 
Symphony in D major, op. 12. 

Ballade in G minor, op. 11. 

Scherzo in A major, op. 19. 

Sylvan Suite, A major, op. 20. 

Romanze for violin and orchestra, op. 18 
Cavatina for violin and orchestra. 


Soto AND PIANO AND VIOLIN 


Variations, original themes, op. 7 

Six piano pieces, op. 8. 

Sonata violin and piano, op. 9: 

Ballade for piano, op. 10. 

Nocturne for piano, op. 14. 

Paganini (charakterstiick), op. 15. 

Moment Musical (violin and piano), op. 16. 

Phantasiestiick, op. 17. 

Romanze (violin and orchestra, arranged for piano), 
op. 18. 

Four piano pieces, op. 21. 


O write successfully of the life and career of Leo 
Kofler in a limited space would be impossible. His 
work is too far-reaching, too broad and powerful, to be 
treated within any limits outside of a volume of dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. Kofler is the organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in lower Broadway. Next Christmas will be fifty 
years since he first became an organist, having begun at 
the age of twelve. The occasion will be fittingly cele- 
brated by the members of his profession in his honor. 
Mr. Kofler was born March 13, 1837, in Brixen in the 
Tyrol, the most beautiful and romantic province of the 
Austrian Empire. His father had been organist and choir- 
master of the parochial church, and followed music as a 
profession. According to Mr. Kofler, as far back as he 
can remember he has always played the piano and sung 
in his father’s choir. At the age of ten he became a mem- 
ber of the chancel choir, as well as of the mixed choir, of 
the cathedral in Brixen, and he also played the alto violin 
in the orchestra, of which his father played the “Bratsche.’ 
At this time he began to take organ lessons from his 
father. 

He began his collegiate course in Brixen in 1848, at the 
same time not interrupting his musical education. In the 
same year he was formally appointed organist of the col 
lege church, which he held for six years without interrup 
tion. He was engaged to play the organ and to sing in 
three churches in Brixen during this period, and his duties 
were, naturally, very onerous. In 1865 he entered the 
Julius Stern Conservatory of Music in Berlin, where he 
remained a year, making his entrée in America in the 
spring of 1866. It was through the influence of the Ger 
man Emigrant Society that he was recommended to a 
German Lutheran Church in Newport, Ky., just across the 
Ohio from Cincinnati. He was engaged as organist of this 
church, where he remained only a short time, going later, 
as organist and choirmaster, to the cathedral in Covington, 
Ky. He did not remain long, however, in Covington, 
and the same year settled in St. Louis, where he became 
the basso in the quartet choir of the Church of the Mes 
siah, of which Dr. Elliot, then of Washington University, 
was pastor. He also became director of three German 
male singing societies. 

Overwork and the climate of St. outs caused him addi- 
tional illness, and he returned to Covington, Ky., where 
he took a position as basso in a quartet choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati. Three months later 
he became the organist of this same church and remained 
there four years. He also filled the position of vocal 
teacher at Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music 

In the fall of 1871 he received the call of organist to a 
prominent church in Brooklyn, which he did not accept, but 
he later accepted another position as basso in the quartet 
choir of the South Congregational Church, of which Dr 
Storrs was pastor. At the same time he was persuaded by his 
friend, the elder Julius Schubert, to take charge of the piano 
and vocal departments in a young ladies’ boarding school 


HOWARD BROCKWAY. 


New York 


in Morristown, N. J., to which place he also removed and 
where he accepted a position as organist and choirmaster 
in the First Presbyterian Church of that city. He remained 
here for three years and then came as solo basso and choir- 
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master to St. Albans High Ritualistic Church in New York once bespoke that the guidance of music in Trinity was in the 
hands of a master indeed. His published programs were of 


city, and in the following year he accepted the coveted po- 
that high standard which had previously characterized Dr, 


sition as organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Chapel. 


LEO KOPLER. 
New York. 


Trinity Parish, upon which duties he entered May 1, 1877. 
Mr. Kofler has thus been for nearly twenty-three years at 
Paul’s, and this work has been the greater portion of his 
life’s work. It is here that he has had most of his triumphs 
as a sterling musician. 


His mastery of the art of singing has been the means of ~ 


producing many famous voices, and his choir training and 
voice building have been features which have made his 
standing as a musician a prominent one in New York's 
music world. 

He is a memebr of the American Guild of Organists, and 
devotes considerable of his time to teaching the art of sing- 
ing. He has pupils from New York city and Brooklyn, and, 
in fact, it might be said from all parts of the United States. 
In the summer seasons he has teachers come to him from 
all portions of the West and South who have heard of his 
fame. ‘Those who know how to place critical judgment on 
the quality of his work, claim that he has the finest choir, 
so far as volume of sound and artistic rendering or choral 
work are concerned, to be found in this country. The uni- 
form expression and tone of his choir renditions are all ad- 
mirable and uniformly acknowledged to be of the best pos- 
sible standard. Mr. Kofler is an author of a most cele- 


brated work, known as “The Art of Breathing as the Basis , 


of Tone Production.” In addition to being an indispensa- 
ble work for singers, elocutionists, educators, lawyers, read- 
ers, &c., it is also a valuable contribution to contempo- 
raneous American literature, and is especially interesting to 
all persons desirous of having at hand a method of insuring 
a pleasant voice and good health always. 


VICTOR BAIER. 


ERHAPS the most important as well as imposing posi- 
tion for a church organist in America is that of Trin- 
ity Church, New York city. This is now held by Victor 
Baier, who was appointed to the position of organist and 
choirmaster three years ago on the resignation of Dr. A. H. 
Messiter, who had been in the same position for thirty-one 
years previous. Of course, the weli-known standard of ex- 
cellence so long upheld by Dr. Messiter required the services 
of a high class man, and it is to the credit of the professional 
ability of Mr. Baier that he was selected for this work. 
However, he had had a thorough training for many years 
under Dr. Messiter, having been assistant organist in 
charge of the great upper organ of Trinity for thirteen years 
previous to his appointment three years ago, so that it will 
be seen he was well prepared to succeed his able master. 
As organist on the great organ in the gallery at Trinity, he 
at least once a month showed his skill on that instrument, 
though he had had no opportunity to show what he could 
do as a choirmaster. On taking up the reins of his position, 
however, he assumed control with that confidence which at 


Messiter’s work, and it was the cause of considerable com- 
ment among the other organists of the city as to whether 
or not Mr. Baier could continue this standard. The best evi- 


judges believe that it has been still more elevated. 
Mr. Baier is only in his thirty-ninth year. He comes 
from a musical family, his grandfather being Professor 
Hubner, of Wurzburg, Bavaria, who was a celebrated or- 
ganist there. Mr. Baier entered Trinity Church in 1872 as 
a boy soprano, and he showed such musical ability that Dr. 
Messiter began at once to teach him piano, organ, harmony 
and theory. Mr. Baier makes no secret of the fact that it 
is to this eminent musician he owes so much of his own 
success in his profession. Of course, it must be understood 
that his own natural gifts, coupled with his assiduous labor, 
must count much for his attainments also. For several 
years he was the principal soprano soloist of the choir at 
Trinity, but his voice changing in 1876 he gave up that posi- 
tion. Three years later he moved to Jersey City, being at 
that time only seventeen years of age, where he immediately 
organized a boy choir in St. Mark’s Church, the first of the 
kind in Hudson County. Later, he was the organist for five 
years at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Jersey City. He 
also had entire charge of the musical department of the 
Hasbrouck Institute, which position he still holds. 

In 1881 the Jersey City Board of Education elected him 
general instructor of music for the public schools of that 
city. His appointment as assistant organist of Trinity 
Church took place in 1884. Two years after this Mr. 
Baier organized the Schubert Glee Club, of Jersey City, 
which is known all over the metropolitan district for the 
excellence of its singing. He was also the director of the 
Melopoia, a club composed entirely of ladies, which he or- 
ganized in 1890. He is a member of the Manuscript Society 
and one of the founders of the Guild of American Organ- 
ists. He has spent seven seasons in Europe, and the com- 
ing season will go abroad again. He has given organ re- 
citals in Germany and Scotland, and is recognized as one 
of the good solo organists of the city of New York. This 
was his forte previous to his accepting the position which 
he now holds. He was considered a finished organist and 
a good all-around musician. 

On one occasion during his visit to Berlin he conducted 
one of the leading orchestras of that city by special invita- 
tion. During his trips abroad he has visited, and made 
friends of, many of the most famous musicians of England. 
Scotland, and also those of the Continent. While this has 
done him considerable good in the way of putting him in 
touch with what is going on in musical circles abroad, at 
the same time he has never taken a lesson from any for- 
eign master, and it may be said of him that he is, in the 
strictest sense, an American musician. That he is a credit 


dence, however, that he was a master of the situation: has 
been the fact that, during the past three years, the standard 
of his music has not only been maintained, but the best 


to his profession is shown by the high standard of his work, 
the excellence of his performances, and the rating that he 
has in his profession. 
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A Sone. 
Upon a time I had a heart 
And it was bright and gay: 
And I gave it to a lady fair 
To have and keep alway. 


She soothed it and she smoothed it, 
And she stabbed it till it bled: 

She brightened it and lightened it. 
And she weighed it down with lead. 


She flattered it and battered it, 
And she filled it full of gall; 
Yet had I twenty hundred hearts, 
Still she should have them all. 
HErRForp. 


HE charming white nocturne which appeared 
at the head of this column last week was by 
an oversight not credited to Richard Hovey, its 


author. 
* * » 


The death in Paris several months ago of 
Madame Clésinger-Sand recalls memories of the 
row Chopin had over the marriage of George Sand’s 
second child to Clésinger the sculptor. She was 
the Solange of her mother, Maurice being the name 
of the son. She married Clésinger in 1847. George 
Sand accused Chopin of taking her side in the 
family quarrel. In reality he did not care much for 
the girl or her brutal husband. The marriage came 
to blows, to a separation, and Madame Dudevant, 
in endeavoring to patch up peace with a hated son- 
in-law, fell out irrevocably with her daughter. This 
young woman then opened a salon in company with 
Marquis Alfieri, the nephew of the Italian poet. 
But this time it was a house not built on Sand. 
Notable literary men visited Madame Clésinger- 
Sand, as she called herself, and political folk like 
Gambetta, Jules Ferry and Floquet talked over 
their coffee within the sound of the swish of her 
skirts. Solange had “the curved nose of her 
mother,”’ and very black hair. She died at the age 
of seventy, and was buried near the historic chateau 
of Nohant, March 20. She could have cleared up 
much that was dubious in the De Musset-Sand and 
Sand-Chopin partnerships. But she did not. 


<4 


Through the courtesy of Rudolph Schirmer I 
now possess a translation of W. De Lenz’s “The 
Great Piano Virtuosos of Our Time,” a series of 
intimate studies of Liszt, Chopin, Tausig and Hen- 
selt. The book is not new, but this is the first time 
I have seen it entirely translated. It is excellently 
Englished by Madeleine R. Baker. Some of the 
matter has appeared from time to time in THE 
Musica Courier, notably the Liszt episodes. De 
Lenz has long been known as an agreeable—chatty 
is a better word—writer on musical topics. If he 
had kept a diary it would be invaluable, for he was 
an indefatigable pursuer of the lion musical. In 
the style of Schindler, who carried about visiting 
cards bearing the solemn and awful legend “L’Ami 
de Beethoven,” De, or Von, Lenz, as he was 
variously called, should have inscribed his card 
with “L’Ami des Pianistes,” for he dearly loved the 
tribe. Better still, he knew them all and gossiped 
maliciously, enthusiastically, meanly and delight- 
fully, gossiped so long and so well, that he may be 


fairly called the musical Pepys. Oh, if he had but 
kept a diary! 


De Lenz went to Paris in 1828—he was then 
nineteen years of age—and studied with Kalk- 
brenner. He called on Liszt, “a pale, haggard 
young man, with unspeakably attractive features.” 
He received the stranger, and was rather sarcastic, 
until De Lenz played the Weber Sonata in A flat. 
Weber’s piano music was unknown to Liszt. That 
settled the impetuous Hungarian. De Lenz be- 
came his friend and pupil. The chapter is full of 
interest. The little study of Chopin I wrote of 
some months ago. The portrait of the Pole is not 
flattering, the praise accorded him rather niggling, 
but just for this spiteful tone I am disposed to 
believe that De Lenz did not see Chopin across the 
haze and perfume of his idolaters. The composer 
must have had shocking nerves—witness the row 
with Meyerbeer over a rhythmical trifle. They say 
that when Chopin’s cough was most racking he 
could get into a fine rage if anything offended him, 
and would then smash chairs and other friable 
furniture. He gave De Lenz a few lessons, but sus- 
pected the young Russian of an inordinate admira- 
tion for Liszt. Chopin had his full share of Slavic 
jealousy and suspicion. The story of the meeting 
with George Sand is capitally told. It should be 
read unabridged. 

Henselt is extravagantly praised. For him De 
Lenz has a genuine weakness. He sees other com- 
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posers and pianists with Henseltian eyes. The best 
of the four character sketches is that of Karl 
Tausig, although this author has not etched as 
subtly as Louis Ehlert in his masterly study of the 
same subject. But De Lenz is very human, very 
expansive, and tells you things you are glad to 
know of the greatest of the virtuosi. He smoked 
strong cigars, could play the left-hand octaves in 
the Chopin A flat Polonaise as no other pianist, 
and was as lovely and as overflowing in private as 
he was reticent in public. Altogether the chapter 
on Tausig is invaluable, though we must not for- 
get Miss Amy Fay’s recollections. I can safely 
commend this amusing and interesting volume, 
which is published by the Scribners. 


* * 


The monthly magazines are slowly awakening to 
the fact that there is a public which craves reading 
material not exactly conforming to the ideals of 
her whom Jamres L. Ford calls “the gasfitter’s 
daughter.” I notice in May Scribner's, under 
the title of “A  Poet’s Musical Impressions,” 
some readable reflections of the late Sydney Lanier. 
seing an admirer of this poet’s critical work, I 
read with interest his rather amateurish remarks 
about music. When he reached Baltimore he was 
deadly in earnest, a flutist and an idealist. He 
thought the flute the most wonderful instrument 
out of Paradise, which was quite right, for he played 
solos on the deadly tube. He also remarked that 
Asger Hamerik “is one of the first composers in the 
world!” At this time Mr. Lanier had. composed a 
piece for flute called “Blackbirds.” On the wings 


of it he became first flute in the Peabody Orches- 
tra. He thought Mozart’s music in “Magic Flute” 
was “poor, thin,” but wrote of Kuhlau’s flute trios 
as containing “miraculous harmonies” and “un- 
earthly, dainty melodies.” This gives an idea of 
the idealist’s musical depth. There are some good 
descriptive bits in the letters. Lanier writes flex- 
ible, clear prose. His “Science of English Verse” 
should be read by all aspiring poets and musicians. 


* * 


My editor told me a story of Lanier, whom he 
knew well. When Bulow played in Baltimore he 
raised a rumpus at the rehearsal. After trying to 
get the band to play his way, and failing, the 
irascible little pianist addressed the men thus: 

“Sie Schwein!” A delicate, bearded flutist—Syd- 
ney Lanier—arose, and with dignity placed his flute 
in its case and left the stage. Meeting a friend in 
the lobby, he said, mildly but firmly : 

“Marc, this foreign invasion must be stopped.” 

His listener has since taken the lesson seriously 
to heart. 


James Ford’s name recalls to me that a new 
edition of “The Literary Shop” has been printed, 
and I confess I read the book through with the 
same pleasure that it evoked when it set literary 
and journalistic New York by the ears in 1894. 
The volume has been enlarged. The McClure 
village of Syndicate and its life and letters are 
treated with comic solemnity. Ford’s wit is light 
and glancing, his fooling of the most good-humored 
sort. But for all that he never fails to spear his 
victim. An undercurrent of truth swims leisurely 
through the pages. Many a beginner in journalism 
and magazinery will profit by the writer’s barbed 
remarks on the subject of “swelled head” and 
kindred diseases peculiar to the clan of pen 
drivers. 


I have not had but an hour to glance through 
William N. Loewe’s admirable selections from 
Hungarian poets in a volume called “Magyar 
Poetry.” The range is wide and the translations 
faithful. The book is beautifully printed. 


* * 


Harold Randolph, the well-known Baltimore 
pianist, has fulfilled a graceful and filial task in 
publishing the poems of his father, the late Innes 
Randolph. Mr. Randolph, Sr., was a music critic, 
an amateur ‘cellist, and wrote musical, if not re- 
markable, verse. A_ versatile Southerner, like 
Sydney Lanier, he had a knack of doing everything 
well. Of the poems, I am sure the parody of Poe’s 
“The Bells,” called “That Amateur Flute,” will 
never cease to amuse. “Hear the fluter with his 
flute—silver flute! ©, what a world of wailing is 
awakened by its toot!” the first reads. It is very 
clever. There are some fine lines in the little book. 
Innes Randolph was a man of poetic instinct. 


* * » 


I do not wonder that Percival Pollard’s “Dreams 
of To-Day” 1s being widely read. The young 
writer, who is English born, although now an 
American, has a graceful style, more virile than 
Le Gallienne’s, and the possessor of a vivid fantasy. 
His critical has not hampered his creative work, 
and there are pages in the prose poems which any- 
one may envy. The story that most appeals to me 
is “The Dream of a Circumstance.” Here, set forth 
with pomp of prose, is a tale that freezes your 
cynical marrow. I am looking some day for big 
work from Percival Pollard. 


* * 


“Masques and Mummers” is the title of a col- 
lection of essays and dramatic criticisms by Charles 
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Frederic Nirdlinger. Mr. Nirdlinger is the dram- 
atic critic of Town Topics, and his criticisms are dis- 
tinguished by finesse, scholarship and sympathetic 
breadth. | expect much pleasure in reading this 
book. 


* * 


This I found in the literary section of the Even- 
ing Post: 

**Look for the woman’ is having a new applica- 
tion by the Paris féministes. In their newspaper, 


WAGNER IN MADRID. 


The Nibelung’s Ring is to be performed in Madrid. To bring it 
near the sympathy of the public the second act of “Siegfried,” 
where Siegfried fights the dragon, will be mounted after the 
Spanish taste.—Lustige Blatter. 


the Fronde, they have undertaken researches to 
establish the truth that all great authors of the 
male sex have been only the spokesmen of retiring 
feminine genius. Balzac did not really invent the 
‘Comédie Humaine’ at all; it was the work of his 
sister Laure de Surville, who is only known to the 
reading world by reason of the charming account 
which she left of her illustrious brother. Mme. Vic- 
tor Hugo, and not her husband, broke down the 
barriers of classsicism with ‘Hernani.’ Baudelaire 
‘cribbed’ the ‘Fleurs du Mal’ from a negress whom 
he loved. More revelations are to follow. An in- 
genious critic foresees that the principle may be ex- 
tended to other literatures and arts—that we shall 
soon learn that ‘Othello’ and the ‘Sonnets’ were the 
work, not of Bacon, but of Queen Elizabeth; that 
it was not Raphael, but the Fornarina, who painted 
immortal Madonnas; that the true secret of Car- 
lyle’s life was his wife’s authorship of ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ and that the ‘Vita Nuova’ contains a 
cryptogram to show that Beatrice wrote the ‘In- 
ferno.’ 

“The real influence of women in the production 
of men’s masterpieces is too securely established to 
be in need of such fanciful support. John Stuart 
Mill directly credited Mrs. Taylor with all that was 
best in his writings. Stevenson’s debt to his ‘critic 
on the hearth’ was confessed. Daudet’s acknowl- 
edgments to his wife were as profuse as they were 
deserved. There is even talk that Madame Rostand 
had no small share in ‘Cyrano!’ ” 

How curious is all this talk about woman's in- 
fluence! Women have influenced the world since 
the first female called to her mate across the slime 
of primordial ponds. Never has woman's influence 
been weaker or stronger. It always dominated. 
Without woman the world’s wheels would stop 
their whirr. When a man writes a symphony, 
paints a picture, carves a statue, writes a poem, 
novel or play, it is the woman behind the cradle who 
inspires it. At no time can a mother be spared. 
Show me a man who loves his mother or her 
memory, and he shall not be wholly bad. As a 
brilliant woman said the other day, “I’d rather be 
the mother of a great man than a great man him- 
self.” She spoke as a great woman. Having ad- 
mitted all this, allow me to state in conclusion that 
I personally prefer the productions of male sym- 


phonists, painters, poets, sculptors, prose masters, 
novelists and dramatists. 


* ~ 


srignoli once agreed to sing a solo at St. Agnes’ 
Church, New York city. He came in late, and after 
divesting himself of many coverings, tumbling over 
music racks, and exasperating the choir by trying 
his voice, he came to the conclusion that he was 
ready. By this time, however, the sermon had 
commenced; but Brignoli, unabashed, leaned over 
the choir railings and tried to attract the attention 
of the preacher by shaking his head and gesticulat- 
ing with his hands. At last he called out in a voice 
which was audible for some distance: “Me ready 
for ze sing! Stoppa ze preach! Stoppa ze preach!” 
And the priest actually cut the sermon short in 
order to accommodate the impatient tenor, whose 
voice now rang out with such fervor as to thrill the 
worshipers and justify the sacrifice. 


* 


* * 


The audience applauded rapturously, and the 
favorite prima donna came before the curtain and 
bowed her thanks, says the Chicago Record. Again 
the audience applauded, and again the cantatrice ap- 
peared, smiled, bowed and retired. The great 
songstress was slow in acknowledging a third re- 
call, and an earnest looking man arose in one of the 
boxes, thrust one hand inside his waistcoat, com- 
manded silence with the other, and when the house 
became quiet he spoke as follows: “While the 
gifted queen of song whom we all admire is making 
up her mind as to the selection she will sing in 
response to your enthusiastic encore, | wish to pre- 
sent a few of the reasons that have led me to the 
conclusion that the twentieth century will begin 
January 1, 1900.” 


* 


They afterward thought that the Unconscious 
Imbecile purposely directed the conversation to the 
subject of evolution and environment. 

“Certainly,” the Lay Figure had assented, “I am 
aware that climatic conditions operate sometimes 
to retard the course of evolution, but it is new to me 
that they have ever reversed the process of develop- 
ment.” 

“Do they not often make moneys of the weather 
prophets?” shrieked the Unconscious Imbecile, fall- 
ing in a fit to avoid punishment. 

American humor is becoming very subtle. This 
was in the Detroit Journal. 


On the journey from Vienna to St. Petersburg, 
Cumberland, a well-known thought reader, enter- 
tained his fellow passengers by guessing their 
thoughts. One of the travelers, a Polish Jew, who 
took the whole thing for a hoax, offered to pay 
Cumberland the sum of 50 rubles if he could 
divine his thoughts. Visibly amused, Cumberland 
said: “You are going to the fair at Nijni- Novgorod, 
where you intend to purchase goods to the extent 
of 20,000 rubles, after which you will declare your- 
self bankrupt and compound with your creditors for 
3 per cent.” On hearing these words the Jew 
gazed at the speaker with reverential awe. He 
then, without uttering a syllable, drew out of the 
leg of his boot a shabby purse, and handed over the 
50 rubles. Whereupon the great magician trium- 
phantly inquired: “Then I have guessed your 
thoughts, eh?” “No,” replied the Jew, “but you 
have given me a brilliant idea.” 


When Peter Dunne, of Dooley fame, was at the 
Players’ Club, in New York, some months ago, to 
him was introduced Richard Harding Davis in face- 
tious mood. “Why, Mr. Dunne,” said Davis, “I 
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expected to see you in chin whiskers.” “Why, Mr. 
Davis,” Dunne replied, “| expected to find you in a 
shirt waist.” 


* 


* * 


The Countess of Beaconsfield once confided to a 
friend that Disraeli, while possessing the greatest 
moral courage, was altogether lacking in physical 
courage. “As an instance,” she said, “I always 
have to pull the string of the shower bath for him.” 


+ 


* * 


Someone makes of me such a futile inquiry as 
this: “Did Beethoven bathe?” Now, how in the 
world can I say? He certainly spilt lots of water 
over his apartment, for according to some authori- 
ties he had a nice habit of pouring the water jug on 
his head when it became heated in composition. 
Whether he had a porcelain lined tub off his boudoir 
only Thayer will tell. Did Beethoven bathe? My 
God, what next! Did Bach fish for eels? Did 
Gluck wear flannels of cool June nights? Did 
Mozart eat H. O.? Where’s the fool killer? 


* 


Someone asks me for information about the 
Countess Delphine Potocka, to whom Chopin dedi- 
cated his D flat Valse and F minor Concerto. She 
is also popularly known as the woman who sang for 
the dying Polish composer, but what she sang has 
been the subject of bitter controversy. In Niecks 
may be found a full discussion of the theme. Walter 
Malone tells me that he believes the picture of the 
beautiful Countess Potocka, commonly known as 
Sophie Potocka, executed by an unknown pastellist, 
the original in the Berlin Museum, is really the 
picture of Delphine, Chopin’s friend and pupil. 
His authority for this is no less a person than the 
writer of an article in the Century of 1877, in which 
the famous Potocka portrait is exhaustively con- 
sidered. At that time the writer favored the notion 
that the picture was Sophie’s. I should like to 
think of Chopin’s friend as that divine, large-eyed 
girl, with the tiny features, sensitive, petulant mouth 
and wonderful masses of tumbling hair, but I can- 
not. The pastel must ante-date the Chopin-Del- 
phine Potocka period. Niecks, oddly enough, has 
little to say of her antecedents, although her name 
occurs frequently. Sowinski’s “Musiciens Polo- 
nais” tells of her beautiful voice and positive genius 
in the giving of choice musicales. “She sang her- 


DR. OTTO BOEHLER'’S WAGNERIAN JOKE. 


J 
Scene from “Die Goetterdimmerung,” Reproduced by Him En 
Silhouette, Siegfried. Bruenhilde and Her Horse Graene 


self,” he says, “according to the method of the 

Italian masters.” 

* 
The portrait of Chopin, made after death, in this 

issue of THE MusicaL Courter is by Kwiatowski, 

and is said by Niecks and others to be very faithful. 


* 


* 


Complicated with touches of Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck are the clever and wholly delightful short 
stories of Edith Wharton. The title of the book 
is “The Greater Inclination,” and I fancy it will be 
read by Henry James with amused wonder. I shan't 
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imitate the rest of the critical chain gang and speak 
of Miss Wharton’s close study of Mr. James’ style; 
in reality, she has a very neat, telling style of her 
own, while her sense of delicate humor is rare in 
woman—or man. She knows her James—The 
Portrait” proves that—but her point of view is al- 
together Edith Wharton’s, and she has charm, as 
well as a certain power. The best piece of work in 
the volume is “The Muse’s Tragedy.” Here the 
James manner of building up a multitude of minia- 
ture effects is perceptible. The ending is quite 
original. “The Journey” is horrible, and has the 
Maeterlinckian creep. “Belated Souls” is the 
strongest tale psychologically. The Nora Helmer- 
like episode is varied admirably, although both the 
man and woman are not free from the flesh-pots of 
puritanism. If they loved, then society could go 
hang, but Miss Wharton’s couple is tied to the con- 
ventions. The conflict makes a pretty problem, 
which the delicate taste and technique of the author 
unravels. “The Portrait” is a variante of “The 
Liar,” by Mr. James. I do not care for “The Cow- 
ard” or “A Cup of Cold Water.” Miss Wharton 
should beware of the “fatal coincidence.” Circum- 
stances do not hunt in pairs. The couples in “Souls 
Belated,” the man and woman in “A Cup of Cold 
Water”—these situations are obviously artificial. 
The most amusing story is “The Pelican”; amusing, 
and yet not without its skein of sordid sadness. 
“The Greater Inclination” is published by Scribner. 
It shows artistry and open eyed observation. Miss 
Wharton will write a strong novel some day, and one 
far more artistic than “An Open Question.” 


Rachmaninoff, the young Russian composer, has 
been playing the piano and conducting orchestral 
music of his own in London. The music critics are 
taken aback by the way he played the much adver- 
tised C sharp minor Prelude, which Siloti unloaded 
here on a sorrowing community. Why there should 
be any controversy regarding the interpretation of 
such a feeble imitation of Henselt and Jadassohn is 
beyond me. The piece is sonorous—and empty. It 
is deliberately taken from the C sharp minor section 
of the slow movement of the Henselt piano concerto, 
while its second subject is chromatically vacuous. 
Rachmaninoff may be clever, but he needs ideas. 
Scriabine is his superior in everything. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


N a late number of Tue Musicat Courter there 
appeared a very condensed résumé of the opin- 
ions of some eminent French critics on the ques- 
tion whether newspaper criticisms should be mere 
notices of last night’s performances or well thought 
out judgments expressed after allowing due time 
for the writer to free himself from the influences of 
his immediate impressions. It was added that in 
this happy city of New York we had no need of 
such old-fashioned, pedantic nonsense as a detailed 
verdict a week or a fortnight after a first perform- 
ance of an opera, for we never had a new composer, 
or a new opera, or a new singer. All, therefore, that 
a critic could be expected to do was to chronicle 
the breaking down of some machinery under the 
weight of some luckless Flosshilde, that Faust had a 
bad cold, that Elsa flattened repeatedly, or that the 
calves of Wotan’s legs in emotional passages 
worked round to his shins. Our critics need only 
give notices. 

But there are notices and notices, and the writing 
of them is after all a serious matter. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say of the New York public what 
Kienzl wrote of the Viennese public—that the 
average concert or opera goer knows what he has 
heard or seen only when he reads it next day in 
the papers. The critic, therefore, is to New York 


audiences very much what a teacher is to the pupils 
of a public school—he need not break out into any 
startling novelties or plunge into mysterious pro- 


fundities. Like the schoolmaster who teaches from 
the old text books that three times three are nine, 
and not ten or eight, and that in spite of Mr. 
Croker’s example, ‘I done it” is not yet accepted 
as good English, the critic must season after season 
explain to the rising generation the same old truths. 

The first duty of a good teacher is to avoid 
favoritism; she must not give good marks to the 
boy who gives her chewing gum, and she must not 
under any circumstances let the big boys make love 
to her. The first duty of a critic, therefore, is not to 
put himself under obligations to a manager, and not 
fall in love with the prima donna, or be jealous of 
the tenor. Assuming that our critic does not de- 
mand unlimited free admissions, or smoke elee- 
mosynary cigars, but is perfectly impartial and 
competent, and honestly sets to work to instruct 
the public about the merits of some artist or com- 
poser, how must he begin? Heinrich Heine said, 
“The greatest mistake that a critic can make is to 
ask himself any other question than this, ‘What are 
the artist’s intentions?” Having grasped the 
artist’s intentions he can ask, ‘“‘How far has he suc- 
ceeded in carrying them out?” and then, if they 
have been successfully carried out, he can begin to 
talk about the artist’s talent and his learning and his 
originality. E. g., What did Richard Wagner set 
out to write? Music drama. Did he succeed? He 
did. Then the critic can put in his fine work, and 
write about genius, knowledge, inspiration and so 
forth. 

But we are drifting rather into discussing criti- 
cism of an artist than the critic’s function as public 
teacher. It cannot be helped, for the artist, whether 
he be the creative or the executive artist, is the text 
book on which the criticism is to be made. The 
manner of the criticism or notice must, too, vary 
with the medium in which it is given to the public. 
In a professional journal the critic can go into de- 
tails, he can venture to make suggestions to the 
artist himself, he can point out mistakes or short- 
comings in a manner which an intelligent performer 
will be thankful for, without any fear of depreciat- 
ing the performance in the eyes of the public. But 
in the daily paper the first requisite is impartiality, 
and then if he does incline to the side of mercy who 
can blame him? To aspirants as well as the pub- 
lic he must remember that he is a teacher. Let him 
be gentle to those who, although immature, display 
promise, but out of regard for their welfare let 
him speak out plainly when the beginners are ut- 
terly devoid of talent. 


THE AMERICAN COMPOSER: HIS 
FUTURE. 


OR nearly twenty years Tue MusicaL CourRIER 

has fought, has bled, for the cause of the 
American composer. A new generation has arisen 
in the Jand since the John K. Paines, Bristows, 
Dudley Bucks, Masons, Frys and others. Mac- 
Dowell, Chadwick, B. O. Klein, Nevin, Bird, 
Templeton Strong, and many whose names we 
cannot enumerate just now, are on the contemporary 
stage, but how long will they remain there? Al- 
ready there is a younger group forming, the 
nucleus of which is still abroad, but will soon shift 
to the New World. Now let us calmly and without 
prejudice—as Mr. Zangwill would say—examine 
results, putting the question this way: How much 
American music has been composed during the past 
fifty years? By American music we mean music 
smelling of the soil, and not bastard stuff turned 
out machine fashion by Walter Damrosches and 
called patriotic. As the test we propose is not 
absolute we will modify the question. There is no 
such thing so far as real American music, for 
Dvorak and his “nigger” music must not be 
counted. There is no Edgar Poe or Walt Whitman 
in American music; no, not even a Hawthorne. 
In literature America is respected abroad for the 


three names we have mentioned. In painting we 
have at least two men of genius, Whistler and John 
Sargent; in sculpture St. Gaudens and George 
Barnard, while Abraham Lincoln has left prose 
classics in his addresses. Our scientists, medical 
men, our soldiers, sailors, merchants and diplomats 
are not only abreast of the Europeans, but lead in 
the race. Only the American composer lags. What 
is the reason? 

The painter, poet, sculptor, novelist, scientist 
are home products, home educated. They may go 
abroad —they generally do—but they remain 
Americans, they select typical American subjects 
for treatment, and, above all, become good citizens. 
By some strange chemistry the American musical 
student who goes to Germany returns imbued with 
German ideals, political and artistic. After five or 
ten years abroad a young man reaches his home 
almost a stranger. His early schoppen of beer, his 
schnitzel, his bad coffee and his favorite tavern are 
not to be had here. The American substitutes are 
poor, and with his daily life topsey-turvied, an at- 
mosphere of “hustle” replacing the old, easy-going 
jog-trot, and little or no interest taken in his ideals, 
is it any wonder the young fellow falls by the way- 
side or else becomes a musical potboiler? We admit 
the hardships of the case. Let us now see what he 
gains by studying abroad. 

In Europe there is more musical atmosphere than 
in America. Granted. German musical atmos- 
phere, French and Italian musical atmosphere, but 
not American musical atmosphere. In a word, we 
contend that the gain in technical mastery-—a sup- 
posed, not a real gain—is not compensated by the 
loss of the American spirit, the national atmos- 
phere. How did German composers compose Ger- 
man music, music redolent of the nation? Surely 
not by going to America or Paris. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, these men were rooted in the soil. 
Their journeyings were episodical. Italian com- 
posers traveled abroad for profit and pleasure, but 
after they had made a reputation. That rare dis- 
tilment known as national atmosphere is readily 
dissipated. Brahms is a typical German composer. 
Fancy Brahms composing in Paris after a resi- 
dence there of ten years!—that is, composing 
Brahms, and not a product modified by Gallic in- 
fluences. We defy you to imagine such a thing. 
Jewish composers of a cosmopolitan type, like 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, do not count. 

Now do you catch the drift of our argument? 
How can an American compose American music 
when he goes abroad at the formative period, at the 
time when he is most pervious to impressions? He 
should be at home saturating himself in the great 
whirling social and political currents of this rest- 
less hemisphere. There are masters in plenty for 
the externals of his art; the inner spirit can never 
be learned from another. It must descend upon the 
chosen one like a spiritual manna. Not by rusticat- 
ing in sleepy German towns, not by mixing in the 
fascinating and highly colored musical life abroad 
shall the American composer be evolved. Home 
keeping youths have homely wits, says the old 
adage. Yes, though they are not apt to be taken 
for the youths of any nation but their own. It is 
the curse of America, this facile, versatile, adaptable 
spirit of ours. Cosmopolitan it is called, and in 
reality means belonging to no nation, to no creed. 
Without national prejudices, without a stubborn 
love for the mother country, no great artistic 
product need be expected. The American musical 
atmosphere must be created by Americans, not by 
foreigners. American composers, you go to Ger- 
many for your counterpoint, to Paris or Vienna for 
your orchestration, but what doth it profit a man if 
he gains the world of technic and loses his national 
—which is his individual—soul? Stay at home! 
Study at home! Compose at home, and then in due 
time home music and a home musical atmosphere 
will result. Until then the American composer 
will remain a colorless hybrid. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


““*VOCAL ART,” BY ANNA LANKOW. 


HANDSOMELY bound volume, prefaced by many 
pages of scholarly remarks, suggestions and illus- 
trations, is presented to the musical world in the recent 
publication of Mme. Anna Lankow. Madame Lankow is 
not content to give to the world a few superficial com- 
ments, the result of a superficial experience, but she has 
gone deep into her subject, has turned and twisted it 
until there is no part of it unknown to her, and adding to 
this the experience of a lifetime, coming to a brilliant, ob- 
servant mind, you have the elements which have entered 
into her book on vocal art. The work is dedicated to her 
parents, Caspar and Wil- 
helmine Lankow, and to her 
good friend Frau Sofie Rit- 
schel, in Leipsic. 


the head register in the position natural to medium and 
chest registers, the latter as far as this is willing to con- 
form. Not only does the head tone thus developed make 
the voice sweeter, but it also makes it more productive 
and enduring; it positively cures all flaws that may exist 
and bridges over the passing from one register to another, 
while the voice is developing and naturally increasing in 
compass. An artistic point, and certainly one not to be 
underrated, is also the difference in the tone colors of the 
same register. As a violinist is able to produce this 


= four times by means of the G, D, A and E 


strings, different in character each time, and employs each 


each register. It is to this treatment and cultivation of the 

voice, without a doubt, that five of my pupils owe a 

quality of tone which I call the fourth or flageolet register. 
2 = 

It comprises the tones Fs ——————_ and below these has 


not appeared in the case of any one pupil. Four of these 
pupils have coloratura voices, the other a lyrical so- 
prano.” 

Then Madame Lankow, who possesses a remarkably 
facile pen, goes on to describe the “Position of the 
Larynx and Mouth,” “Attack of Tone and Vocalization,” 
“Mechanism and Art Technic” and “Enunciation.” 

The volume is written in 
the purest German, which has 
received an admirable Eng- 
lish translation by E. Bueck. 
After the introductory para- 


In her preface Madame 
Lankow says: “Is this work 
a necessity? In short, yes— 


results, and because the ques- ‘a 

tion of voice building has = 
been treated chiefly by men. be 


However clear and rational 5 
their theories may be, prac- 4 
tically there is something ‘ 
wanting which can be sup- F 
plied by a woman only, espe- . 
cialy where the female voice 
is concerned. With this I 
mean principally the treating 7 
and fixing of the registers; 
more especially the full valu- 
ation of the head register. 
When I say that I owe the 


and capability to a man 
named Adolf Brémme, who 
studied with Garcia, his the- a 
oretically correct guidance 
will be perceived in my 
own development, which has 
caused this new departure. 
* * * No possible interval 
has been omitted, no possible 
change or movement of the 
voice has been overlooked, so 
that the pupil who begins 
repertory study will possess a 
finished vocal keyboard and 
with this a complete technic.” % 
As succinct and to the point 5 
as this preface is, the other 
chapters of her remarks are § 
still more so. Madame Lan- i 
kow says: ‘Absolute technic 
alone renders the vocal artist 
able to animate every tone, hr 
giving it mental and physical 
expression. * * * The 
Italian school lays stress upon 
the ‘bel canto’ alone. This is 
plausible, as the librettos of 


graphs, we come to the “Prac- 
tical Part,” in which Madame 
Lankow gives special exer- 
cises for voice placing, to ac- 
quire the legato and other of 
the necessary exercises for 
the beginning pupil. Some of 
her examples have been 
adapted from those by her 
teacher, Adolf Bromme, 
others from Garcia, all of 
which are exceedingly valua- 
ble. And after these exer- 
cises, or, better, examples, 
Madame Lankow presents se- 
lections which are of enor- 
mous musical aid to the pupil. 
She calls them “Three ex- 
amples of my voice registra- 
tion.” These include a selec- 
tion from “Figaro,” by Mo- 
zart; the “Prayer,” from 
Weber’s “Freischitz,” and 
ends with the great aria from 
Handel’s “Xerxes,” “Ombra 
mai fu.” 

Madame Lankow’s book 
must be thoroughly studied 
and investigated by those 
persons interested in ques- 
tions of vocal training or 
vocal phenomena. She pre- 
‘ f sents the result of her inves 
tigation in a lucid, convincing 
and fascinating manner. This 
paragraph, appearing in her 
preface, cannot fail to appeal 
to all patriots, and with it we 
will bring to a conclusion this 
review, in which we have per- 
mitted Madame Lankow to 
speak eloquently for herself. 

“I have herewith hinted at 
the contents of the following 
volume. I do not fear criti- 
cism, but take it as a matter 
of course. 


the Italian repertory, besides 
giving the plot or action of 
the opera, possess neither in- 
teilectual nor other attrac- st! 
tions, and therefore the tech- 
nics of speech have been neg- 


“I would here express my 

} own personal feelings, and 

with this confession, namely, 

AIME DUPONT 574 FIFTH AVE., that the absorption in my 

NEW YORK, work, which finally brought 


forth this system, is due 


lected. Owing to the poetic 
charm of Wagner's texts to 
his tone dramas a reversion 
of ideas arose, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the cultivation of the 
voice; the stress was laid 
upon the words in first order and then upon song technic 
as a secondary consideration. How much better to com- 
bine both these mechanisms from the very beginning, and 
by this means take as a foundation for our beautiful Ger- 
man song art the technic of the Italian school, which 
strives principally for elasticity and control of the voice, 
as well as beauty of tone.” Of these able reflections the 
book is filled. Following this is a highly instructive 
chapter on “Examination of the Voice,” which precedes 
an important section upon “Breathing.” Her chapter 
upon the “Registers” is of vital importance, and we will 
make a number of excerpts from it, to illustrate the key- 
note of Madame Lankow’s work. She says: “Here I have 
reached the point where I expect difference of opinion 
and even adverse criticism. Not only do I hear the voice 
divided into three registers throughout, by nature itself, 
but I also cultivate these, and even do go one step further. 
Thus, when I begin with female voices, in all cases I let 
the chest and medium registers rest entirely, and consider 
only the softness, the sweetness and tonal beauty of head 
register, and give my attention to this. Be it understood 


ANNA LANKOW. 
New York. 


according to his artistic taste, so I and my pupils, for 
instance, sing this —— in three different registers, 
or with three different tonal effects, in chest, medium or 
head register, and employ the registers according to taste 
and as best suited to the meaning of the text. In the 
medium position we have two tone qualities instead of 
one—medium and head tones—and are thereby able to 
attain an almost mathematical crescendo and decrescendo, 
beginning with head tone, passing to medium, without the 
slightest mechanical uncertainty, and returning to head 
tone with the same accuracy. In the high and highest 
range the elasticity of the muscles thus gained by 
the use of the head voice gives an absolute con- 
trol over the tone, from the least to the greatest 
individual force of which the head register is capable 
in its natural place. I would here add that this develop- 
ment of the voice through the head tone in all registers 
imparts a wonderful unity and beauty of tone in all with- 
out impairing in any way the specific characteristic of 


solely to my sojourn in Amer- 
ica; that the ardor with which 
American teachers strive for 
profound comprehension and 
the noblest development of 
vocal art has greatly influenced me, and without this in- 
fluence this work would never have been produced.” 


J. H. McKialey. 


J. H. McKinley, the tenor, has enough engagements to 
keep him busy until summer. He has already made a num- 
ber of successful appearances this month. He is to sing in 
the Tarrytown Music Festival, May 16; in Mount Vernon, 
in “The Swan and the Skylark,” May 18; in Allentown, 
Pa., in Verdi's “Requiem,” May 23; in “A Persian Gar- 
den,”” May 26. He has several minor engagements in addi- 
tion to these. Mr. McKinley has sung ten times in Phila- 
delphia the past season. 


Miss Belle Newport's success in Paterson was great 
She sang a fortnight ago at Sherry’s, for the Ethical Culture 
Society, and was recalled several times. She has also ap- 
peared lately at some private musicales with her usual 
success. 
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Sot LINES 


J. HARRY WHEELER AND SOME 


R. WHEELER has been the teacher of many of the 
most prominent singers and teachers now before the 
public. His method of voice placing is strictly of the Ital- 
ian school and all the voice teachers in this group teach the 
same method. And Mr. Wheeler heartily indorses them, 
whether as singers or teachers. 


MISS MYRTLE B. RANDALL. 


Miss Randall possesses a mezzo soprano voice rich in 
tone quality and well fitted for the church or concert room. 
The marked features of her singing are her artistic, varied 
expression and tone coloring. She has already entered the 
concert field, and her success thus far gives promise of a 
brilliant future. 


MISS JESSIE STODDARD, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Miss Stoddard is a prominent voice teacher. She pos- 
sesses a brilliant soprano voice and has been a successful 
church and concert singer for several years. During this 
time she has held important positions as director of the 
vocal department in public institutions. Miss Stoddard has 
charge of a choir in Titusville. She is an active, con- 
scientious musician. 


MRS, LOUIS K. TRAVIS, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. Travis is a contralto singer, possessing a melodious 
voice and of even quality throughout. She has sung re- 
peatedly in New York and always with marked success. 
Mrs. Travis is an excellent reader, and sings with much 
expression. Her voice is peculiarly adapted for quartet 
church work. 


MISS EDNA BLANCHE DUNSHEE, MOUNT 
CARROLL, ILL. 

Miss Dunshee possesses a fine voice, and is an excellent 
choir and concert artist. She is a voice teacher of much ex- 
perience, and universally popular with her pupils. She is 
painstaking and forceful in her voice teaching, hence her 
success as a teacher. 


FREDERIC W. LATHAM, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Mr. Latham has a rich baritone voice of extensive com- 
pass. He is a scholarly oratorio and delightful concert 
singer. Mr. Latham is a recognized vocal artist; for 
several years he has been filling engagements as solo 


LARRY 


MAS. J.-A. COLEMAM 


AA 


artist in New York city and elsewhere. He is also one of 
the most successful voice teachers in the State of Connec- 
ticut. 


MME. EMILY WAKEFIELD, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Madame Wakefield is one of the most famous and tal- 
ented voice teachers in the West. She is also an experi- 
enced conductor of music and has placed successfully upon 
the stage several operas, coaching the dramatic as well as 
the singing parts. She is thoroughly conversant with all 
the oratorios and operas, having sung them and taught 
them to hundreds of pupils. 


MRS. T. A. COLEMAN, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mrs. Coleman is the most brilliant concert singer in the 
State. She has sung several times in Boston with great 
success. She also sang at the Chautauqua Assembly in 
1898, winning great praise for her work. In all her singing 
Mrs. Coleman proves herself a real artist. 


J. P. HARTER, FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Mr. Harter has a lyric tenor voice of extensive compass. 
He is a popular and successful voice teacher. He has been 
a member of the faculty of the Chautauqua School of Mu- 
sic for several years, in the harmony department, and 
principal of the vocal department in the Fredonia Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y., for the past four years. 


MISS ELIZABETH CRAWFORD, DALLAS, TEX. 


Miss Crawford has studied voice culture and the art of 
singing for several years, and is busily engaged as a voice 
teacher in Dallas. She has a brilliant lyric soprano voice, 
and is a successful church and concert singer. In her teach- 
ing she is earnest and conscientious, in her singing schol- 
arly and artistic. 


JOHN J. LINES, FULTON, ILL. 


Mr. Lines has been a church and concert singer for the 
past five years. He has a beautiful tenor voice and always 
sings with scholarly expression. He is rapidly coming to 
the front as a vocal artist and we predict for him a brilliarit 
musical career. 


MISS SARAH I. BOLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miss Bole has a beautiful soprano voice, and is a voice 
teacher of rare attainments and experience. She is con- 
scientious and enthusiastic in her work. Miss Bole, under 


OF HIS PUPILS.<“~ 


Mr. Wheeler, has made a speciality of the study of voice 
education and in all her teaching in colleges and semi- 
naries she has been highly successful. 


MISS MARY McKEEHAN, VALPARAISO, IND. 


Miss McKeehan has a lyric soprano voice of beautiful 
quality, and is a concert and church singer of rare excel- 
lence. She is also a skillful voice teacher, enrgetic and 
correct in her methods, advancing her pupils rapidly. In 
all her engagements as a teacher or concert singer she has 
been universally successful. 


MRS. WATKIN G. POWELL, SHADELAND, PA. 


Mrs. Powell graduated at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, also taking the post graduate course. She 
afterward continued her voice culture under Mr. Wheeler, 
New York. She has a soprano voice of extensive range 
and possesses a remarkable musical temperament. Mrs. 
Powell has written many beautiful songs, passing through 
several editions. 


MRS, FRED E. WHEATON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. Wheaton possesses a full, sympathetic, mezzo so- 
prano voice, particularly adapted to church and oratorio 
singing. As a concert singer she is always popular. Mrs. 
Wheaton is a voice teacher of great experience and has 
produced most excellent results with her pupils. Her 
schooling of the voice is based strictly upon the Italian 
method. 


DR. FRANK H. BLACKMARR, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. Blackmarr has been a careful student of the science 
of music. He has a superb baritone voice and, although one 


- of Chicago’s most prominent physicians, finds time occa- 


sionally to sing in church or concert, where he is always 
most cordially received. While in college he was con- 
ductor of the college glee club and sang many times in 
public. 


MRS, NELLA ELY KAMERER, GREENVILLE, PA, 


Mrs. Kamerer has a soprano voice possessing power and 
richness of tone. For years she has been a prominent 
church and concert singer, and withal she is an excellent 
pianist. A marked feature of her singing is her articulation 
and artistic phrasing, making her a universal favorite 
wherever she appears. 
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C. P. MORRISON, COMPOSER. 


P. MORRISON was born in Derry, N. H., the birth- 

e place of his father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father. His immediate family was not, as is usual in such 
cases a musical one; but, going back one generation, we find 
that his grandfather, Joseph Morison, was not only a good 
singer, but a fair performer on the violin and violoncello, 
he having played the latter instrument in the village church 
for nearly forty years. When Mr. Morrison was quite 


Cc. P. MORRISON. 


Worcester, Mass 


young his parents moved to Newburyport, Mass., where 
he attended the public schools and studied vocal and in- 
strumental music with the best available teachers. After 
leaving the high school he was sent to Pinkerton Aca- 
demy in his native town, where he completed his school 
studies. 

Returning to Newburyport he took up the study of 
music in good earnest, played the organ in several of the 
larger churches and organized and conducted a chorus of 200 
voices, with which, assisted by soloists from Boston, he 
held a number of very successful musical festivals, bring- 
out, for the first time in that city, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Haydn's “Creation,”” Mendelssohn s “Elijah,” Forty-second 
and Ninety-sixth Psalms, and several other standard works. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Morrison was 
among the first to respond to President Lincoln’s call for 
troops, and he takes special pride in having been one of the 
“Minute Men” of Massachusetts. Later he served as a 
lieutenant in the Army of the Gulf Department under 
General Banks; took part in the siege of Port Hudson, 
and was a member of the “forlorn hope” in one of the 
assaults on that stronghold. In 1869 he moved to Worces- 
ter, Mass., where for the following ten years he taught 
music and played the organ in several of the leading 
churches, and where for several years he was associated 
with Carl Zerrahn in conducting the concerts of the 
Worcester Musical Festival Association, of which he is an 
honorary member. 

In 1897 Mr. Morrison was called to St. Louis, Mo., to 
take charge of the musical department of Washington Uni- 
versity, and to the position as organist and director of 
music of Pilgrim Congregational Church, which positions 
he held till 1886, when he returned to Worcester his pres- 
ent residence. Since his return he has devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his time to composition, especially 
along the line of church music. 

Mr. Morrison has taken eminent rank as a composer and 
his principal works are comprised in the following list: 
The “Festival Hymn,” for chorus and soli; four masses; 
two volumes of church anthems; collection of “Ten Short 
Sentences”; three school song books; method for piano; 
set of anthems for the Episcopal service published sepa- 
rately, viz., “Te Deum” in E flat, “Venite,” “Bonum est,” 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” “Cantate Domino” in G, and “Bene- 
dic Anima,” together with a large number of church com- 
positions, part-songs, glees, &c., published singly. 

Mr. Morrison’s arrangement of the old Gregorian Re- 
quiem Mass received the following commendation from 
Bishop Baltes: “I have had the ‘Missa Pro Defunctis,’ by 
Prof. C. P. Morrison, examined by competent and disinter- 
ested judges, who inform me that while the melody agrees 


perfectly with the Gregorian lately approved by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, the organ accompaniment is easier 
and superior to any they have hitherto examined. As far 
as I am able to judge the Mass is gotten up with precision 
and care, and will, no doubt, meet with the encouragement 
it deserves. 

In addition to the power of Mr. Morrison as a composer, 
he is an organist of note. While he has never laid claim to 
being a solo organist, at the same time he plays with great 
accuracy and skill, and his ambition has been to excel espe- 
cially as a church organist, and in this latter work he has 
succeeded remarkably well. 

As regards registration and improvisation, his organ play- 
ing fanks much higher than the average. His church com- 
positions are having a very large sale, not only in this coun- 
try but in England, and it is the testimony of both pub- 
lishers and choir directors that his pieces rank with the 
best composers of this and other countries. 

Personally, Mr. Morrison is the most charming of men. 
He is a gentleman of the old school, and is possessed of a 
hecoming modesty in considering any of his works, nearly 
all of which have been valuable to the art of music. 


MISS GRACE GARDNER. 


GENUINE dramatic soprano voice is so rare that its 
A possessor is certain to be given unusual consideration 
and singled out for special distinction. Miss Grace Gard- 
ner is the fortunate owner of a voice which may be rightly 
designated as dramatic. Its quality is good, its range ex- 
ceptional and its power adequate. Nature has been gen- 
erous to this singer and art has done much for her. When- 
ever she sings in public she is certain to attract a large 
audience, for her admirers are many and sincere. 
When a young girl Miss Gardner gave evidence of the 


GRACE GARDNER. 
New York. 


possession of an excellent voice and showed much musical 
feeling. It was fortunate that her training was committed 
to capable and conscientious teachers. After studying 
some years in this country she went abroad and had the 
benefit of instruction from some of the most famous voice 
builders in Europe. She was a pupil of Blasco, of Milan. 
Italy, and later studied with Romili, conductor of the 
Queen's Palace and the London Monday Concerts. She 
also enjoyed a course of study with Mme. Behnke and 
Georg Henschel, in London. Miss Gardner, with a 
view of giving lectures and recitals on music of various 
foreign countries, with illustrations of songs in the vernac- 
ular of those countries, addressed herself assiduously to 
acquire a knowledge of German, French and Italian, and 
with such success that she became an accomplished 
linguist. At her studio, No. 40 West Twenty-fifth street, 
New York, Miss Gardner has done much work in teach- 
ing, some of her pupils having made notable progress. 

While her success as a teacher has been gratifying, Miss 
Gardner’s chief purpose in life is to sing, and as a singer 
she has achieved unusual success. 

Miss Gardner has a very handsome stage presence, is 
brimful of enthusiasm and imbued with a lofty ambition. 
She has a true idea of her mission and is in love with her 
art. In society she is a favorite. 


AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE from her earli- 
est years displayed a musical nature of the finest 
quality. When about fourteen years of age Miss Clarke’s 
voice attracted attention, and at the age of fifteen she was 
placed in charge of that accomplished artist and teacher, 
Mrs, Clara Doria Rogers, under whose care she rapidly 
advanced in the study of music and in the development of 
her noble voice. 

Soon after her arrival in Boston the late Otto Dresel 
heard her sing and invited her to join his Bach Club, 
where, though barely seventeen years of age, she became a 
prominent figure. Mr. Dresel was well known as an in- 
timate friend of Robert Franz in Germany, and under his 
instruction Miss Clarke learned to sing the celebrated 
songs of his friend in a manner which Mr. Dresel declared 
he had never heard excelled. Mr. Dresel remained an ad- 
miring and stanch friend until his death, corresponding 
regularly with Miss Clarke when she was out of the city 
and taking the greatest interest in her studies. 

In 1891-92 Miss Clarke went to Germany to “ausspreche” 
and to get the tradition of the German Lieder, placing 
herself for this purpose with Frau Joachim, whose admir- 
ation of Miss Clarke's abilities was unbounded. Returning 
home in the spring of 1892, she resumed her studies with 
Mrs. Rogers. Indeed, it may be said that Mrs. Rogers 
has been her only teacher in the art of singing. Miss 
Clarke is an artist of rare capabilities. With a magnificent 
physique, a voice of wide range and exceptional sweetness, 
with no taint of that horrible vibrato, she sings with a 
breadth of tone, expression and enthusiasm that carries with 
it a charm that makes her one of the most popular singers 
of the day 

Miss Clarke has sung with marked success in a number of 
concerts with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the New 
Bedford Music Festival, with the New York Philharmonic 
Club, the Brooklyn Apollo Club, and in many of the large 
cities of New England, New York and the West. 

An extract from a recent press notice is here given: 

A delightful evening of song was given for a large number of in- 
vited guests at the Charlesgate last evening by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Hallet Gilberte. The program was participated in by Miss Caro- 
line Gardner Clarke, soprano; Alfred Walter, basso cantante, and 
Miss Minnie Little Longley, pian’st Miss Clarke sang charm- 
ingly the “Traume,” a study from Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde”; 
the “Frihlingsnacht” of Schumann, a group of Helen Hopekirk’s 
Scotch songs, “Bonnie Wee Thing,” “Lament” and “My Heart's 
in the Highlands,” as well as “The Answer,” C. R. Rogers: “The 
Robin Sings in the Apple Tree.” MacDowell, and “Spring Song,” 
Mackenzie. She contributed further to the program by singing 
two songs in MS.,. “Singing of You” and “Love's Star,” both by 
Mr. Gilberte, the host, who accompanied the singer. So much 
pleasure did her singing of all these numbers give that Miss 
Clarke was obliged to add two or three selections, playing and sing- 
ing among others her own composition, “Birds of Passage.”—Bos 
ton Evening Transcript, April 12. 


CHARLES DIERKE. 


OR some time past a number of noted musicians, who 
rank with the foremost artists and teachers of the 
East, have been drawn to the Pacific Coast by the beau- 
tiful climate and the desire on the part of the inhabitants 
to study seriously. 
One of the best known, both as an artist and as a suc- 


CHARLES DIERKE. 
Portiand, Ore. 


cessful teacher, is Charles Dierke. Born in Dresden of a 
musical family, and in the artistic atmosphere which dis- 
tinguishes that city, he was carefully educated at the con- 
servatory under the direction of Franz Wullner, after which 
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course the Duke of Meiningen induced Hans von Biilow to 
become the leader of the Court Orchestra, and Dierke be- 
came a favorite pupil, a distinction claimed by few. 

As a virtuoso he traveled extensively in all parts of Eu- 
rope with great success. During the World’s Fair he visited 
the United States, and while at San Francisco he received a 
call to Portland, Ore., at which place he has resided for sev- 
eral years. 

His fine musical education, genial nature, the great en- 
thusiasm he has for the intellectual and genuine in art have 
made him a great favorite in musical circles. His unfail- 
ing devotion to elevate his pupils to the highest compre- 
hension and perfection in music his advanced them mark- 
edly, and he has several pupils who will undoubtedly be 
heard from among the musicians to come. 


FRANK LINWOOD SEALY. 


MAN who stands at the head of his profession in 

Newark is Frank Linwood Sealy, who is a native of 
that city and was born there in 1858. There is much of 
interest connected with his musical career, he having 
started at the early age of seven, taking up piano with a 
local teacher. He inherits his musical talents on his 
father’s side, the latter having been a noted choir singer, 
and his grandfather was the leader of the Old First Church 
in Newark. One of his early teachers was Frank G. Isley, 
of Newark, who is also well known in New York. Mr. 
Sealy studied in New York city for three years with the 
celebrated Polish teacher, Pychowski. After that he was 
with Dudley Buck, taking up theory, counterpoint and 
fugue, and he remained with him for three years He also 
received coaching lessons from Walter Damrosch. 

Some five years ago Mr. Sealy went to London for the 
purpose of enhancing the value of his already prolific 
studies by an association with the leading teachers of 
England. He was with Charles Villiers Stanford, who, as 
is known, ranks among the three or four of the best Eng- 
lish musicians. He was also with Bridge, the noted or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey. 

Although still a young man Mr. Sealy has been teach- 
ing for twenty-four years in the city of Newark and also 
for some six or seven years in New York city. He has a 
studio at 9 East Seventeenth street, over the Boosey pub- 
lishing house, where he has a large cliéntele. Mr. 


organ recitals, over fifty in all, embraced in eight different 
series. 

He has had charge of the organ of the North Reformed 
Church since 1889. His first playing in practical organ 
work was done in the Kinney Street Baptist Church, from 
which place he went to the Central Methodist Church, and, 
later, to Trinity Episcopal. For one year he was also in 
the Church of the House of Prayer. 

Mr. Sealy was with the Newark Harmonic Society for a 
long while, which was one of the prominent musical so- 
cieties of the city, and in its day was a big feature. He 
was conductor of that society for one year and was also 
organist and accompanist. In connection with this so- 
ciety Mr. Sealy played the piano on one occasion with the 
Beethoven Choral Fantaisie, which was considered a rather 
unusual undertaking, and a fine opportunity in which to 
show one’s skill to play this part with a full orchestra 
and chorus. 

In 1887 he organized a glee club known as the Newark 
Madrigal Club, very similar to the New York Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, except that the Newark club is a mixed one. 
It has been very successful from the start and continues 
to be prominent in musical circles. It now numbers forty. 
It has never had a deficit and its subscriptions have al- 
ways been full. 

During his career as a conductor Mr. Sealy has brought 
out many prominent artists, his more later ones being Maud 
Powell, the violinist; Sherwood, pianist; the Kneisel 
Quartet, Bushnell, Rieger, Dufft, Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. 
Katherine Bloodgood and many others. He has now been 
director of the Madrigal Club for twelve years. Mr. Sealy 
has also done much orchestral work, conducting not only 
in Newark, but also in New York city. He has also 
produced a number of good voices, among whom may 
be mentioned Barnard Smith, the magnificent basso, 
of Newark; Miss Catherine Van Vleck, who is known 
as one of the finest contraltos in the metropolitan 
district, living in Brooklyn and holding one of the best 
church positions of that city. Paul Poynen, a tenor of 
fine promise, was also a pupil of Mr. Sealy’s. One of the 
well-known New York bassos who has been a pupil of his i: 
John Perry. 

Mr. Sealy has also done considerable work in composi- 
tion, his two choral ballads, ‘““Wolaf’s Drinking Horn” and 
“Sir Galahad,” being two of his songs that have had a fine 


PRANK L. SEALY. 
New York and Newark. 


Sealy is connected with many of the best known mu- 
sical organizations of New York, having been with the 
New York Oratorio Society as organist for fourteen years. 
He was complimented by being chosen to play the organ 
at the opening of Carnegie Hall. He has given many 


sale. He has written many other songs, anthems, hymns, 
&c., besides being the compiler of a book known as “The 
Children’s Hour,” a song book for the public schools, of 
which over 7,000 have been sold in Newark alone, besides 
numbers in other cities. 


FRANCES P. JONES. 


ISS FRANCES P. JONES, pianist, organist and 
teacher, is a native Oregonian who has achieved 
much success in her musical life and work. Miss Jones’ 
early studies were pursued in the New England Conserva- 
tory, where she worked with Carl Faelten, Louis C. Elson, 
Lyman Wheeler and other men of deep knowledge. 
Being greatly talented, of an artistic temperament and in- 


PRANCES P. JONES. 
Portland. Ore. 


telligent, Miss Jones derived benefits to the fullest extent. 
Her studies did not end there, for she has since studied with 
other eminent teachers in Chicago and elsewhere. Not 
withstanding the amount of study pursued under the di- 
rection of teachers, one may well feel that Miss Jones’ 
greatest breadth has come from her own persistent work, 
which is never ending. 

As a pianist she has made very many successful ap- 
pearances, and she would be heard more often but for the 
fact that she has an extremely large class in piano, har- 
mony and organ. As organist Miss Jones has scored her 
greatest successes in concert, and especially in church 
work, having held the position of organist and choir di- 
rector of the First Congregational Church for several 
years, where she has a quartet choir which occupies a 
foremost position in the West. Miss Jones may well be 
regarded as one of ,the leading organists on the Coast 
and among the women is entirely second to none. 

The following clippings may serve to show how she is 
regarded by the press: 

“Miss Frances Jones, in her organ solo, carried off the 
honors of the evening, its rendition proving her to be an 
organist of whom Portland may well be proud. To a 
tumultuous encore she responded with ‘Song of the Even- 
ing Star,’ from Wagner’s “Tannhauser.’"’—Daily Ore- 
gonian. 


“The lecture was brightened and enlivened by numer- 
ous anecdotes and bubbling humor, and held the closest 
attention of the audience from the beginning to end. 

“It should be added that the organ prelude by Miss 
Frances Jones, organist of the First Congregational 
Church, contributed in no small degree to the pleasure of 
the entertainment. Miss Jones played a number of selec- 
tions in a most artistic manner, and won many evidences 
of appreciation from the audience. The selections chosen 
by her were varied in character, and denoted her full and 
complete control of the mangnificent instrument.”—Even 
ing Telegram. 


“A solo number was also given by each member of the 
choir, each of whom are so well known and often heard 
that comments upon the individual efforts of this occasion 
are superfluous. The interest of the evening centred 
upon the organ solo of Miss Frances Jones, director of 
the choir. Miss Jones was probably never heard to better 
advantage than in her two numbers, the ‘William Tell’ 
overture and encore arrangement of the ‘Tannhauser’ 
‘Evening Star.’ The brilliancy of the overture, with its 
orchestral effects accentuated by so skilled an organist, 
served by force of contrast to bring out most clearly the 
beauty of the tender little song which followed, and Miss 
Jones’ complete grasp of the requirements of each stamps 
her as a musician broad and efficient.”—Music Life, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Miss Jones’ repertory includes works of the masters, as 
also the best modern compositions of the English, French 
and American schools. 
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Soseph 


Soachim 


BERLIN, April 23, 1899. 


AST evening the Philharmonie was the scene of one 
of the most memorable events in the annals of mu- 
sic—the festival concert in honor of Joseph Joachim’s 
sixtieth jubilee. It was sixty years ago, in 1839, that 
Joachim, then a boy of seven years, played in public for 
the first time. It was in the Adels Casino, in Budapest. 
The child’s playing astonished all present, and great things 
were prophesied for him. Some even said he would be- 
come a second Paganini. 

That prophecy was not fulfilled; it was not for Joachim 
to become a “second”; he became a “first.” He went 
his own way. The virtuoso style of Paganini was foreign 
to his nature. He looked for his mission in teaching the 
public to appreciate the depths of the German classics. 
He has popularized the three greatest classics in violin 
literature—the Beethoven Concerto, the Bach Chaconne 
and Tartini’s “Devil's Trill” Sonata—and his performance 
of these works has been set up as a standard for all time. 

Had he followed the advice of Ernst and of his teacher, 
Bohm, and gone to Paris in 1843 his career would have 
been quite different undoubtedly; but it is well that he 


JOACHIN. AGE 7 
(At the time of his first public appearance, in 1839 ) 


did not do so. He went to Leipsic instead, and here he 
learned from Mendelssohn and Schumann that which is 
highest and best in music. 

Fortune has smiled on Joachim throughout his career. 


He always went to the right place at the right time— 
Vienna, Leipsic, Weimar, Hanover and Berlin have been 
his fields of activity, and he went to each of these places 
at the most favorable time and under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

What a career he has had, and with what satisfaction he 
can look back over these sixty years! Celebrated as the 


JOACHIM AS HE IS TO-DAY. 
(In his official dress as Senator of the Royal Academy of Arts.) 


greatest classical violinist of his time, as a quartet player 
such as never was seen before, and as a teacher of more 
than 300 pupils, now scattered all over the world. 

It is his great activity as an instructor that made the 
concert of last evening possible, for the entire body of 
strings of the orchestra, except the double basses, was 
composed of Joachim pupils only. There were ninety vio- 
lins, thirty violas, twenty-four ‘celli and twenty double 
basses. The viola and ‘cello players also studied chamber 
music under Joachim. These pupils, some of them al 
ready gray haired men, had come from all over Europe to 
take part in the festival. All wind parts were double, the 
players being recruited from the best members of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, Royal and Hochschule orchestras, and 
from the Meiningen Court Orchestra. The entire orches- 
tra numbered 200 performers. But the extraordinary part 
of it was the quality and not the quantity. Such a body of 
strings was never before assembled in one orchestra. 


Jubddee. 


Nearly half of the violins are concertmeisters, and many of 
them famous soloists, as Karl Halir, Henri Petri, Jené 
Hubay, Willy Hess, Gustav Hollander, Gabriele Wietro- 
wetz, Marie Soldat and others. 

The large hall was filled to the last seat by an élite pub- 
lic. At 6:30 Joachim entered. He was greeted with a 
deafening fanfare, composed expressly for the occasion by 
Gustav Rossberg and played by the combined trumpeters 
of the military bands stationed in Berlin. The audience 
arose in a body and added its cheers to the din of the 
trumpets. It was an exciting moment. The enthusiasm 
of that reception was as genuine as it was great. The mas- 
ter came slowly down the aisle to his seat of honor, a 
large armchair beautifully decorated with flowers and 
wreaths, nearly in the centre of the hall. 

After quiet was restored, which was not soon, the fol- 


lowing program was performed: 


Spoken by Rosa Poppe, of the Roya! Theatre. 

Overture to Euryanthe........ ... Weber 

Variations for violin and orchestra...............6.06.ceeeeee0s Joachim 


Played by Henri Petri 


Overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream .. Mendelssohn 


Overture to ... Schumann 
Symphony in C minor (last movement).. ....Brahms 
Concerto in G major for three violins, three violas, three 

‘celli and basso continuo Bach 


JOSEPH BOHM. 


Played by sixty-six violins, fifty-four violas, twenty-four 
‘celli and twenty double basses. 
The playing of the orchestra was a revelation! I never 
had heard anything that could be compared with it. The 
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volume and quality of tone produced by the strings were 
marvelous. 

When the seventh number on the program was reached 
the orchestra began the introduction to the immortal Bee- 
thoven Concerto, but no soloist was to be seen. Soon two 
female figures came slowly down the aisle to the master’s 
chair, Gabriele Wietrowetz and Marie Soldat, his two 
greatest women pupils, the one carrying a violin, the other 
a bow, which they lovingly placed in his hands. The mas- 
ter, however, did not feel like playing and it took a great 
deal of persuasion to induce him to do so. He yielded at 
last, saying before he began: 

“T have not had a violin in my hands for three days; I 
am in no mood to play. Moreover, there are many in the 
orchestra who can play it better, but I don’t want to re- 
fuse.” 

So he played the Beethoven Concerto, his old war horse. 
At first he was uncertain, but gradually he warmed up to 
the work and played, especially in the finale, in a manner 
worthy of his name. He probably was never before hon- 
ored with such an ovation as he received at the close of 
that performance. That was a scene that will never be 
forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to be present. 


JOACHIN. AGE 12. 


The concert was brought to a close by a rousing perform- 
ance of the Bach Concerto. This Joachim conducted him- 
self. The rest of the program was conducted by Fritz 
Steinbach, generalmusikdirector of the Meiningen Court 
Orchestra. The violinist, Leopold Auer, could not come. 
The concertmeister was Richard Barth, one of Joachim’s 
oldest pupils and conductor of the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Barth holds the violin with his right hand. 
He injured his left hand when a young man so badly that 
he could no longer manipulate the fingerboard. He was a 
finished artist at the time, just beginning a virtuoso career. 
What a state of mind he must have been in. He did not 
despair, but strung up the violin for the right hand, took 
the bow with the left and learned all over again from the 
beginning. In two years’ time he was ready for public 
work again. Here is a lesson in energy! 

Carl Halir was down on the program for the Joachim 
variations, but he was taken ill at the last moment, hence 
Petri took his place. Petri deserves great credit for playing 
the difficult work on so short notice. 

The concert was followed by a banquet, in which 800 
guests participated, and which lasted till 4 o’clock in the 
morning. Many distinguished men were present. There 
was no end of toasts. Joachim himself spoke three times. 
It was the greatest day in his life. 

‘The celebration was arranged by Andreas Moser, to 
whom great credit is due. The proprietors of the Phil- 
harmonie, Messrs. Landecker and Sacerdoti, kindly gave 
the hall free of charge. 

The accompanying portraits of Joachim will be of inter- 


est. They are take from Andreas Moser’s biography of 
Joachim. It is by kind permission of the publisher of the 
book that I present them to the readers of THE MustcaL 
Courier. They have appeared in no other publication in 
Europe or America. 

I heartily recommend this biography to all musicians. 


JOACHIM. AGE 21. 


It is published by B. Beer, Steglitzerstrasse 4, Berlin, W. 
It is full of interest. It contains rare and very interesting 
portraits, besides those given here, of the master at all ages, 
from seven to sixty-seven; letters written him by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Wagner and other 
celebrities; also a facsimile letter from his own pen, de- 
scribing the Schumann unpublished violin Concerto. The 
book gives a clear picture of Joachim’s great activity, of the 


JOACHIM. AGE 35. 


development of music in general and of violin playing in 
particular during these sixty years. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to current musical literature. 

The picture of the child of seven years, with the cork- 
screw curls, shows Joachim at the time of his public début, 
March 17, 1839. To-day his only recollection of that oc- 


rence is the sky-blue jacket he wore, of which he was won- 
derfully proud. 

In the portrait showing him in his official dress as sen- 
ator of the Royal Academy of Arts we see him as he is 
to-day, sixty years later. 

The picture of Bohm is very interesting. He was Rode’s 
greatest pupil, and it is through him that the traditions 
of the old Italian school of Viotti, Tartini and Corelli have 
been handed down to the present day. Béhm was one of 
the greatest pedagogues that ever lived. Among his pupils 
were Ernst, Joachim, Hauser and Remenyi. It was upon 
the advice of Ernst that Joachim went to Béhm after 
Hellmesberger (senior) had given him up, saying that he 
would never amount to anything because his right arm was 
so stiff. Béhm took the little fellow into his own family 
and gave him daily lessons for three years, treating him 
like a son. 

The boy of twelve, with his fiddle, is from a pencil 
sketch by Frau Moritz Hauptmann, wife of the celebrated 
theory teacher. This was made about the time of Joachim's 
arrival in Leipsic, in 1843. 

The other sketch, showing him at the age of twenty-one, 
when concertmeister under Liszt at Weimar, is by Hermann 
Grimm. This is the same Grimm that wrote the prologue 
spoken last evening. He has been a life-long friend of 
Joachim. 

A very interesting picture is the so-called “Hamlet por- 
trait,” showing Joachim at the age of thirty-five. At that 


JOACHIM. AGE 30. 


time he was at the zenith of his powers. It is a very strong 
face, full of energy, determination, character and power. 

In the next one, with the violin, taken from a photograph. 
we see him at the age of forty, while yet beardless, while 
the following one shows him at the time he began to wear 
a full beard, at the age of forty-five or thereabouts. He 
has worn a full beard ever since. 

The photograph of the quartet was taken in 1890. On 
De Ahna’s death, Kruse succeeded him as second violin 
This post is held at present by Halir. Otherwise the quar- 
tet has not changed. 

It is needless to say that two such artists as Joachim 
and Halir are not to be found in any other chamber music 
organization the world over. Hausmann and Wirth, 
though both weak soloists, are worthy of their great as- 
sociates in ensemble playing; so that in the interpretation 
of the classics this quartet stands unrivaled. 

It is in this branch of music that Joachim’s influence has 
been most pronounced, though he has given violin playing 
in general a great impetus, and, above all, a dignity such 
as no other violinist has since Louis Spohr. 

Joachim is the first great violinist to celebrate his six- 
tieth jubilee as a public performer. Paganini, Ernst, 
Wieniawski, Laub and many others fell far short of even 
living sixty years. Viatti might have celebrated his, but 
he had given up violin playing and had become a wine 
dealer. Spohr lived long enough, but he, too, no longer. 
played in public. 

Joachim is a man of strong character. He has never at 
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any time advertised himself, and yet his reputation over- 
tops that of all other living artists. He has never taken 
money for private instruction. He has never varied from 
this rule, nor can any sum tempt him to do so. He has 
never played in private for money. He plays but few en- 
gagements, comparatively, for money in public. He re- 
fused a fabulous offer for an American tour a few years 


ago. 


He devotes the greater part of his time to the interests 
of the Berlin Hochschule at a ridiculously small salary, 
according to our views. Even in Germany he could earn 
more in one week with his violin than his salary amounts 
to in one year if he chose to accept all the solo engage- 
ments offered him. In short, Joachim is above money 
considerations, and this, notwithstanding the fact that he 


needs to earn money from year to year to live on. He has 


not amassed a fortune, though he might easily have 
done so. 

No, it is not money; it is art that prompts Joachim to 
do as he does. He labors in the interest of art. Let us 
be thankful that we stili have such a man in these days 


when the almighty dollar reigns supreme. It is fitting that ‘ 


he is to-day the central figure in the musical world 
ARTHUR M. ABELL 


JoacHio. 


ORGANS AND ORGAN PLAYING. 


By H. Agnoip, Provivence, R. I. 


N the richest city of its size in the country one would 

expect to find plenty of large organs by the best build- 

ers. Providence more than fulfills expectations. Al! the 
larger churches have three manual organs. 

In the Cathedral, so imposing, so rich in stained glass, so 
splendid in its appointments, stands a fine organ, ample in 
size and beautifully voiced. Professor Hesse, who recently 
had the misfortune to lose, in an accident, his left foot, has 
played here for many years. His playing, so suited to the 
place and to the character of the services, had an emotional 
content, rare as it was beautiful. 

Not many blocks from the Cathedral, in a bare brick 
building, the Central Baptist Church, H. C. Macdougall 
gave year after year that splendid series of recitals which 
served as foundation for the ever widening reputation he so 
justly merits. On an organ, neither large nor beautiful, he 
played from week to week well-chosen programs that held 
to the end audiences crowded to discomfort. 

In the Beneficent Congregational Church, nearly oppo- 
site, stands a fine old organ, on which, years ago, many of 
us, under that organ virtuoso, George B. Chace, learned our 
first Bach Fugue, and were mystified and delighted with 
the orchestral effects he taught us to produce in the little 
A flat Offertory of Batiste. Later on, how we strove to 
equal the brilliancy of his pedal technic in the Bach F major 
Toccata, and his contrasts in tone color and rhythmic verve 
in the overture to “Poet and Peasant!” This organ was re- 
built a few years ago, and George Lomas, the present or- 
ganist, gives each fall a series of recitals. 

Grace Church, nearby, has a very large organ played by 
Ralph Kinder, but recently returned from studies in Lon- 
don. Of splendid talent we look to him to surpass the 
achievements of the noted organists who have preceded him 
at this church. 

Before crossing Great Bridge we must mention the nota- 
ble work of Newell P. Wilbur, at the Church of the Mes- 
siah; Mr. Kenyon, for twenty years at the Union Congre- 
gational Church; Frank Streeter, at the Mathewson Street 
M. E. Church, and the new organ of St. John’s R. C. 
Church, Victor Hammerel, organist. 

Across Market Square, and the widest bridge in the 
world, we shall find five notable organs. The one in St. 
John’s P. E. Church is largest, comprising a large gallery 


HAUSMAN. WIRTH. 


THE JOACHIM QUARTET IN 1890. 


organ and a smaller choir organ in the north aisle, elec 
trically connected and played from one console. 

In Infantry Hall stands a fine large organ, forever glori- 
fied by the masterly playing of Guilmant on his first visit 
to this country. 

Just up the hill, on Benefit street, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, can be heard from time to time recitals by 
Albert Metcalf, whose brilliant technic and clever registra- 
tion are known to every music lover in Providence. 

Two splendid organs complete our list: one in St. 
Stephen’s Church, the other in the Central Congregational. 

Providence organists have always been noted for individ- 
uality of talent, and are capable in composition, clever in 
extemporization, worthy, we think, to rank high in the 
great army of American musicians. 


TEACHERS OF THE LANKOW METHOD. 


OME of the American representatives of the Lankow 
method are among the leading vocal teachers of 
America. They have been specially prepared by Madame 
Lankow to comprehensively represent her method. Among 
these may be numbered Miss Mary Norris Berry, at the 
Strassberger Conservatory in St. Louis, Mo., who recently 
sang with success at the last Apollo Club concert in that city ; 
Miss Mary Ross, a dramatic soprano, also in St. Louis; 
J. C. Bennett, at the high school in Kansas City, who has 
added some of the salient points of the Lankow method to 
his former method of teaching; Mrs. Jennie Kiebler-Gor- 
don, also in Kansas City, who studied several seasons with 
Madame Lankow, and has a large class of enthusiastic 
pupils. Miss Florence Bailey divides her time teaching in 
New York on Mondays and Thursdays and in competently 
preparing pupils for Madame Lankow. Miss Emily Ded- 
erer Reynolds does much as Miss Bailey does. She has also 
just accepted the position as head of the vocal department 
of the Asheville College, in Asheville, N. C. 

Other competent teachers of this method in New York 
are the coloratura soprano Mrs. G. Flint (Beatrice Bow- 
man), Mrs.”Amalie Karge, Miss Martha Hofacker, the 
well-known dramatic soprano; Edna Stern, a young mezzo 
soprano, Mrs. M. Tosca, Olga Fischer, Mrs. L. Marum, 
Miss Clara Mieding. 

In Yonkers Mrs. Louisa Jarvis is working as well in this 
method as in New York. In Brooklyn Miss May Buer- 
meyer and Miss Geraldine Ruyl are becoming known as 


De ABNA. 


gifted teachers as well as sympathetic singers. Several 
well-known men musicians in New York have acquired a 
thorough knowledge of this system also, and are teaching 
it to large classes of pupils. Among them are Eladio Charl, 
the well-known basso; Julian Norman, Dirk Haagmans 
and, last, but not least, Gustav Viehl, director of the Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, who will be ready to 
work along these lines next season. 

In Germany, in Bonn-on-the-Rhine, the sister of Mme. 
Anna Lankow, Fraulein Elisabeth Lankow, is the repre- 
sentative of this work. 


A PROGRESSIVE MANAGER. 


HARLES L. YOUNG is already planning for next 
season. To the list of those whom he will manage 
additions are making constantly and he now has under 
his control a number of excellent artists. He is negoti- 
ating with several European singers and instrumentalists 
of high repute, whose names will be given in THe Musica 
CouRIER as soon as the contracts shall have been signed. 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, of Boston, has just been 
engaged to sing in a series of concerts under Mr. Young's 
management, beginning early in November. Mrs. Rosa 
Linde, contralto; Thuel Burnham, pianist; Marie Glover 
Miller, soprano, and the Morgan String Quartet have 
committed their fortunes to this young and energetic 
manager. It is Mr. Young’s purpose to manage only a 
limited number of people, giving them his personal atten- 
tion and utilizing them to the best possible advantage. 


‘* The Messiah ’’ in Iilinoils. 


The Handel Oratorio Society, of Rock Island, Ill., gave 
“The Messiah” the evening of April 27. It was a success 
from every point of view. The press of the neighboring 
cities spoke in the highest terms of the performance. 

The soloists were: Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, of 
Chicago, soprano; Mrs. J. R. Kimball, of Rock Island, con- 
tralto; W. E. Moody, of Davenport, tenor, and E. R. 
Wade, of Chicago, basso. The musical director was F. E. 
Peterson, of Augustana Conservatory of Music; organist, 
A. D. Bodfors, of Augustana Conservatory; president, S. F. 
Telleen; vice-president, B. F. Boydston; secretary, L. E. 
Telleen; treasurer, J. A. Bexell; librarian, D. W.:Bran- 
delle. The society is in a flourishing condition. 
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Music in Providence, 
and Islan 


By DR. JULES JORDAN. 


USICAL interest and its devlopment in the city of Provi- 
dence, from the records at hand, up to the present 
time, is fraught with so many items of interest that 
to relate them all would take much more space 
than is available for the present article. It must 
therefore suffice to mention the most salient features. 
When Roger Williams, fleeing from the narrow- 
ness and bigotry of Massachusetts, founded at the 
head of Narragansett Bay a city and State where 
religious liberty could be freely practiced, other 
persecuted sects were naturally attracted to such a 
land of freedom. Doubtless the religious services 
of both Baptist and Quakers were conducted 
without the aid of music, and it is safe to say that 
the beginnings of musical interest in Providence 
should be sought for in the musical part of the services of the Episcopal 
Church. At any rate the first important item that appears is this: 

About the year 1846 a performance of Néeukom’s oratorio, “David,” was 
given, directed by Richard Taylor, organist of St. John’s, the oldest Epis- 
copal church in the city. It seems that on this occasion gas was used for the 
first time in the city, and that during the performance it suddenly went out. 
If this happened at the right point in the performance, possibly the effect 
was enhanced. 

At about this time there was also organized a local orchestra, the 
Beethoven, with Edward Bohnsiwitch, a violinist, as conductor. This ex- 
isted five or six years, presumably till the death of the conductor. 

In 1856-7 a vocal society, with pupils from the Providence Musical 
Institute as a nucleus, was organized, and, during its brief exisence “The 
Messiah,” Haydn’s “Spring,” Romberg’s “Lay of the Bell” and other works 
were given, with William F. Marshall, conductor. Soon after this L. T. 
Downes came from Hartford to take charge of music at Grace (Episcopal) 
Church. He formed a society and gave some concerts, with selections from 
“Elijah,” &c. 

Dr. Eben Tourjee, founder of the New England Conservatory, of Bos- 
ton, appeared first in Providence about 1862-3, and there lies before me a 
program of a concert given December 27, 1866, when “The Messiah” was 
given by “the united choirs of Providence and pupils of the Musical In- 
stitute.” The following year a performance of “The Creation” was given 
by the same, but for this the program reads: “By the united choirs of Prov- 
idence and the pupils of the Providence Conservatory of Music.” Dr. Tour- 
jee was promoter of the Institute and of the Conservatory, which were prob- 
ably one and the same. He also conducted both performances. 

After this Dr. Tourjee went to Boston, and in a year or so Dudley Buck 
was engaged to conduct a Philharmonic Vocal Society, which he did for 
two or three years, giving concerts in the new Music Hall. 

Next came the Mendelssohn Society, J. Hastings, conductor. This 
flourished for several seasons, during which were produced successfully the 
standard oratorios, Max Bruch’s “Arminius” and many other works of in- 
terest. 

In 1881 was organized the Arion Club, which has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful series of concerts ever since. The club began in a very quiet way, 
with about forty members, who met at first for private practice. There was 
soon a demand for a concert, which was given in a small hall to friends of 
the club. The success was so great that at the next concert Music Hall was 
taken to accommodate the people, and from there the concerts were taken 
to the larger Infantry Hall, where they have been given ever since. The 
club now numbers 350 to 400, and it enjoys the reputation of being one of 
the best in the country. It has always been under the direction of Jules 
Jordan, who has devoted much time and energy to training the chorus, as 
well as to the management of the club’s business affairs. 

About 1890 there was organized the Rhode Island Choral Society, with 
Carl Zerrahn as conductor. This society gave concerts for two or three 
seasons and a festival. The chorus was large and the concerts were quite 
successful, but after the death of its president there seemed to be no one 


to carry it on. 


From the above cursory record it will be seen that for years there have 
been those devoted to the divine art, and we of to-day are profiting by their 
devotion and sacrifices. 

As compared with other cities Providence musically can hold her own, 
although accounted by many to be behind them. For besides the concerts of 
the Arion, which have been nobly sustained for nearly twenty years, we 
have had for about the same length of time a series of concerts each year by 
the famous Boston Symphony Orchestra, which while not yet as fully sup- 
ported as may be desired, are steadily growing to be more and more appre- 
ciated. In this connection it may be said that Providence is the only city in 
New England that is visited regularly by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

To be sure, we do not have a yearly festival, as our people very wisely 
decide that it is more enjoyable to have their concerts distributed through- 
out the season, when they can be better enjoyed and more thoroughly un- 
derstood and digested. 

Some other cities prefer to have their music all at once, but because 
Providence does not she should not be accounted any the less musical. 

At present we have only Infantry Hall for our large concerts, but this, 
while perhaps not as comfortable in point of seating accommodation as is 
desirable, is yet a very good place. When filled the acoustics are admirable. 
For choral concerts it has one great advantage in that it has a magnificent 
Roosevelt organ, which, being tuned to the symphony pitch, is of the great- 
est aid at the performances of the Arion Club and others. 

The church music in Providence is generally of a high order, many 
churches employing solo quartets and chorus. 

In connection with what has been said of the concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, mention should be made of the pioneer work done for 
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this branch of the art by Theodore Thomas, who came with his band in the 
early seventies, when there was little appreciation and little support, but 
Thomas and his concerts can never be forgotten, and it was with a grateful 
sense of appreciation for him and his work that he was given such a cordial 
greeting on his one appearance here last season after an absence of some 
twelve years. Mention should also be made of the work of that sterling 
musician, Robert Bonner, recently deceased. His work lives after him in 


In 1861 was organized the Orpheus (male) Singing Society, which 
finally resolved itself into a Masonic lodge, and is still in operation. 

In 1862 the “Liederkranz,”’ a German society, began, and is still sing- 
ing. It has had for leaders Carl Weise, Victor Hammerell and others. 
Another excellent German club is the Einklang, conducted by Gustav 
Saacke. 

This article would not be compiete were | to neglect the opportunity of 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Providence, R. I 


that of his pupils. Mr. Bonner was conductor for years of the Providence 
Symphony and Hans Schneider’s Providence Philharmonic Orchestra, or- 
ganized in 1880, which since his death has elected Hans Schneider as con- 
ductor. 

This is an amateur organization, but at its recent concert it won opin- 
ions that might be coveted by any orchestra. 


speaking of D. W. Reeves, his band and his work. Perhaps no one man is 
more associated musically in the minds of the people of Providence than is 
Mr. Reeves. Widely and popularly known, he has made hosts of friends 
who appreciate him for his musical worth as well as for his many manly 
qualities. The playing of his band is known throughout the country, and 
he has had much to do in developing the musical interest in Providence. 


PROVIDENCE HARBOR. 
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DR. JULES JORDAN. 


HE career of Jules Jordan, the acknowledged leader in musical matters through- 

out Rhode Island, is one of great in terest. It is not easy to compare him with 
other men, his place in the musical world is so entirely his own. Music is above all 
with him, and dominates his nature; he does not bring himself into prominence when 
his art may be honored; yet it is difficult to think of his work without recognizing 
through it all the fine and forceful personality of the man. In whatever circumstances 
he might be placed he could not be other than a leader. 

For twenty-five years he has labored in Providence, and has not only helped to 
elevate the standard of music in that city, but has added much to musical values all 
over New England. His public performances have always been of that high type 
which is both educational and ennobling, and thus it comes about that while there 
are those who decry the musical culture of Providence, there are no cavilers at any 
work produced by Jules Jordan. 

It is no disparagement of other musicians to say that his own individuality is 
one of the largest factors in his success. A quick and far-seeing comprehension of 
opportunities; an enthusiasm for his art which is wonderfully contagious; executive 
capacity, such as is too seldom combined with the musical temperament—these are 
some of the qualities that make him what he is. 

A native of Willimantic, Conn., Dr. Jordan’s association with the city in which 
he has since made his home commenced when in 1870 he took a clerkship in Provi- 
dence. He began his musical career as tenor soloist in Grace Church. His study of 
music previous to this had been very desultory. At this time he began to study the 
piano, and by close application soon gained a creditable proficiency. 

At first he had no thought of making music a profession, but as applications 
were made to him for instruction it soon became evident that either his clerkship 
must be given up or his music. Fortunately he chose to devote himself to music, 
since when his influence and power in the community have been constantly enlarging. 

Soon after this he made his first appearance in Boston as soloist at the famous 
Boylston Club concerts, where he made a good impression. Clara Louise Kellogg, 

at that time in the zenith of her fame, took a great interest in Mr. Jordan, and did 
much to aid him with advice. He sang with her at many concerts. 

It was at the suggestion of Mrs. Howland, a well-known amateur of New York, 
that he first met the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, on whom he called at his studio and 
asked to be heard. Dr. Damrosch answered almost impatiently: “I have three 
minutes to spare; go ahead.” His leisure proved, however, to be elastic, and song 
after song was asked for. At the close of the interview young Jordan was engaged 
to sing the role of Faust in Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust” at its first New York 
performance in February, 1880. Jordan studied this work for some time, and almost 
gave it up in despair, deeming it too heavy for his voice; he finally, however, though 
with much reluctance, consented to sing. He received the utmost kindness and en- 
couragement from Dr. Damrosch, and the brilliant success of the young tenor gave 
evidence that the great leader’s confidence in him was not misplaced. 

Later he went to Europe to study. While abroad he was summoned by cable 
to sing in “Faust” at the Worcester Festival. Here he was received with enthusiasm, 

® and was re-engaged for the same work the following year. He also sang in “Faust” 
at Boston, Philadelphia and other cities, and always with much success. He has an 
honorable record at the Worcester festivals, having been engaged for five successive 
seasons as soloist. 

Beginning his musical studies so late in life, naturally his time for some years 
was devoted to the study of the piano and singing. He therefore had little oppor- 
tunity for the study of harmony and other technical branches of the art till later. He 
took up these things practically alone, and alone he has mastered them. Ten years 
ago he turned his attention to harmony and composition. He has written many songs 
as well as church compositions, which latter are always of a reverent and sympathetic 
character, strong and effective. 

One of his early songs drew from a leading New York publisher the expression, 
“This is a classic,” and of another song a well-known artist wrote, “Give us some 
more like this.” One of the most popular of Dr. Jordan’s productions is his setting 
of Whittier’s “Barbara Freitchie’’ as a patriotic ballad. His “Rip Van Winkle,” a 
romantic opera-comedy, was sung by the Bostonians in Providence, where it had a 
great run and a fine success. The libretto as well is from the graceful and forceful 
pen of the composer, which moves charmingly in unison with his music. The opera 
has been produced in other cities and will soon be widely heard. This opera is his 
most pretentious work. He has directed the Arion Club, of Providence, for twenty 
years. During this period he has presented all the standard oratorios, “Damnation of 
Faust,” “Samson and Delilah,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” &c. He has 
other societies at South Framingham, Mass.; Bristol, R. I.; Peachdale, R. I., and 
Willimantic, Conn. Besides all this, he has perhaps the largest number of private 
pupils of any teacher in that part of New England. 

The degree of Doctor of Music, conferred on him by Brown University, was an 
honor totally unsought and unlooked for, but was given in recognition of the work 
he has done in the community where he lives. The degree has been given to no 
other musician by this university. Dr. Jordan spent six seasons in study abroad, with 
Shakespere in London and in Paris with Sbriglia. He is an accomplished linguist, 
speaking French, German and Italian. 

He has conducted festivals at Binghamton, N. Y.; Claremont, N. H.; Elmira, 
N. Y.; Burlington, Vt.; Lisbon, N. H.; Providence, R. I., and other places, scoring 
the most brilliant successes in each place. Among the great artists who have sung 
for him may be mentioned Melba, Nordica, De Vere, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Emma Juch, Evan Williams, Wm. H. Rieger, Jacoby, Dippel, 
Reichmann and many others. 

All of these artists have paid him the highest tributes as a conductor. There are 
numbers of music lovers who come from Boston, Worcester and other points to hear 
his concerts, and A. C. Munroe, so long president of the Worcester County Musical 
Association, has written the following concerning him: “Within twenty years Jules 
Jordan has shown growth, from being a talented and sympathetic singer to the 
position of an original composer of an excellent variety of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, for church, parlor and concert hall, scoring well for orchestra, and withal 
is more than an average librettist and an unsurpassed conductor. Of him Ffrangcon- 
Davies, at the end of his first season in America, said: ‘I have now sung in this 
country under the principal conductors, including Thomas, Damrosch, Seidl and 
others, and I have yet to find the superior to Jules Jordan as a conductor.’ In the 
opinion of the writer Jules Jordan takes rank with the very foremost American 
musicians,” 
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SECTIONAL BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PROVIDENCE, R. I., LOOKING DOWN WEYBOSSET STREET. 


WILLIAM H. ARNOLD. 


6 HE Octave,” although a new organization in Provi- 

dence, has yet come with a determination to stay. 
Here, as in many other cities, there is an unfortunate lack 
of co-operation in the musical profession, and the “Octave” 
is an attempt on the part of a few progressive spirits to 
fill this want, in part at least. 

The membership of the club is fixed at eight, both in 
deference to musical laws which recognize the complete- 
ness of the octave and also because this number seemed 
well fitted to carry out the objects proposed. These are 
first, the closer companionship of the members; secondly, 
the interchange of ideas at periodic intervals, and, third, 
the furtherance of any practicable schemes for the promo- 
tion of musical interests. 

The club organization has been made purposely as sim- 
ple and informa! as possible. Only two officers are chosen. 
a president and secretary, while the eight regular meetings, 
held one each month during the musical season, are appor- 
tioned to the members individually. Each member has full 
control over his meeting as to place and program offered. 
At the preliminary meeting held last September the club 
was organized along these lines, which have been success- 
fully adhered to thus far. 

The meetings have been held generally at the residence 
of the member in charge, and have been devoted mainly to 
the discussion of topics, for each of which a leader has 
been assigned. These have covered a wide range, embrac- 
ing points of historical and practical value in connection 
with vocal and instrumental music and musical theory. 

Occasionally original compositions have been performed, 
while the remaining time is amply filled with conversation 
and refreshments. The March meeting took the form of 
a dinner, after which plans for the future of the club were 
discussed. The club proposes to extend its sphere of use- 
fulness in any practicable way. It hopes to bring other 
musicians outside of its special number into closer relation- 
ship, to foster musical enterprises, such as lecture courses 
and recitals, and in short to contribute its mite toward gen- 
eral musical interest. The members are in cordial sym- 
pathy as to the high aims of their art, and intend to be ever 
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on the alert for amy means not only of increasing their own 
musical intelligence, but of educating the public to a fuller 
appreciation of the higher forms of music. 


HAMILTON CRAWFORD MACDOUGALL. 
Fwy CRAWFORD MACDOUGALL, of Prov- 


idence, is a native of Rhode Island, having been 
born October 15, 1858. He comes of a musical family on 
his maternal side and developed his musical taste at the 
age of fifteen. He took lessons and played the organ at 
the same age and a year later took a church position as 
organist. For a time he studied with the late Robert Bon- 
ner, who was one of the musical masters of Providence for 
many years. 

Mr. Macdougall gave a few organ recitals during the 
early stages of his career as a musician. In 1885 he went 
to London for study and there took a degree at the Royal 
College of Organists, he being the second American to 
take a degree from this institution, Mr. Bowman, of New 
York, being the first. He studied singing with William 
Shakespeare, of London. He also studied the organ in 
Boston with S. B. Whitney and the piano with J. C. D. 
Parker, B. J. Lang and Sherwood. Mr. Macdougall has 
given a recital in Detroit for the M. T. N. A. and recitals 
in other cities of this country, and he has been asked to 
give recitals for a number of State Teachers’ Associations. 
He has been vice-president for Rhode Island of the M. T. 
N. A. for a period of ten years or more. For two years 
he was president of the Rhode Island Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and was the original promoter of this latter body. 

Through the season of 1887-88 Mr. Macdougall was the 
accompanist for the Apollo Club, of Boston. It may be 
said that the musical life of Mr. Macdougall has been de- 
voted more to the reflective, philosophical and teaching side 
of the art than to anything else, although he has written 
much, and all this has given him a position ‘of national 
prominence. His “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” has been 


DAVID EB. CARTER. 


GEORGE H. LOMAS. 


COURIER. 


NEWELL L. WILBUR. 


sung all over the country and has had a large sale. In 
addition to this he has written two books called “Studies 
in Melody Playing” and both of these latter have had re- 
markable sales. If he had never done anything else than 
his “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” his name would have 
become famous. The strongest points of his career are 
teaching and writing. He has the didactic style, great 
force and, while he has not exploited himself, he has at- 
tained a prominence which many an older musician would 
be very proud of. His preference is for the modest side of 
life rather than the garish. 

Mr. Macdougall has given a number of chamber concerts, 
in which he has had the assistance of Mr. Foster, the well 
known violinist, of Providence. These concerts have been 
historical as well as classical. He has written a trio for the 
piano, violin and ‘cello in F minor, also a Capriccio for the 
same instruments, in addition to a Suite for piano and 
violin and several pieces for violin with piano accompani- 
ment. 

It might be said that Mr. Macdougall is interested in 
music at large and not in any one special branch of the art. 
He has many pupils in the cities of Providence and Boston, 
where he has taught for some years, many of whom have 
succeeded in obtaining prominent positions as professionals. 
He also teaches theory largely among the professionals of 
Providence. Among his ranking pupils may be named 
Ralph Kinder, the organist of Grace Church, in Provi- 
dence, who is considered one of the promising musicians 
of the State; Miss Carrie Schmitt, P. C. Spring, Miss 
Walsham, Miss Shedd and many others of the group of 
prominent younger pianists and teachers. 

Mr. Macdougall plays the organ in Dr. Reuen Thomas’ 
church, in Brookline, Mass., which place was offered to 
him voluntarily. He uses a three manual electric action 
organ, one of the latest patterns, with an echo attachment. 
It is said by those who have heard Mr. Macdougall that 
some of the effects obtained from this instrument are of 
great and marvelous beauty. More recently he has been 
setting the Ninety-fifth Psalm for chorus, with alto, so- 
prano and bass solos. This has already been sung several 
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times. His own adaptation of ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
is also one of his popular songs which has had a large sale. 
In addition to these compositions he has written a large 
amount for male voices. 


CLARENCE GRANT HAMILTON. 


ROMINENT among the musicians of Providence is 
Clarence Grant Hamilton, who, although one of the 
youngest members of the profession, takes deservedly high 
rank among the older ones. He was born in Providence 
in 1865, and inherited his musical tastes on the maternal 
side. He was considered much of a prodigy, and at the 
age of five or six he was 
able to pick out tunes 
on the piano. 


DAVID EDWARD CARTER. 


AVID EDWARD CARTER, one of the best known of 

the local musicians of Providence, is a native of 
Rhode Island, having been born in that city in 1868. He 
early developed his musical proclivities, having started at 
the age of twelve on his studies. He inherits his musical 
tendencies on his father’s side, whose cousin was organist 
of York Castle, England, a number of years. While Mr. 
Carter has been a student of all branches of the art of mu- 
sic, he developed his playing instincts, and began the study 
of the piano under a lady teacher, Miss A. M. Barrows. 
Later, he took up piaho and theory with Mr. Macdougall, 
and singing with Mr. Babcock. For a time he studied with 


his advanced pupils. Mr. Carter has a fine technic himself, 
plays with infinite grace and ease and expression and lacks 
mannerisms. He has a good class, having pupils in New- 
port and Westerly, besides his large patronage in Provi- 
dence. That Mr. Carter has a good future in his chosen 
profession goes without saying. 


NEWELL L. WILBUR. 
EWELL L, WILBUR is a popular organist of Provi- 


dence. No man in the profession is more highly 
esteemed for his marked abilities as an all-around mu- 
sician and organist. He is as correct as a good watch, and 
that is only paying him 

a deserved tribute 
Mr. Wilbur is a native 


Mr. Hamilton began 
the vigorous study of 
music at the age of seven 
in Providence, and with 
local teachers. His first 
teacher of note was 
Horace French, a brill- 
iant pupil of William H. , 
Sherwood. Mr. Hamil- 
ton appeared in public 
at the age of nine, and 
his playing was consid- 
ered extraordinary. He 
studied for a time with 
Edward Hoffmann. He 
was graduated from 
Brown University in 
1888, receiving the de- 
gree of A. B., and was 
one of the first three of 
his class. He is a “Phi 
Beta Kappa” man, and 
is a popular member 
of Brown University 
Alumni. After leaving 
his alma mater, he 
studied organ and theory 
with Mr. Macdougall 
and piano with Arthur 
Foote, of Boston. He 
also studied theory with 
Mr. Chadwick, of Bos- 
ton. 

Deeming it essential 
to secure a suggestion 
of the musical tempera- 
ment and atmosphere of 
Europe, he went abroad, 
and in the summer of 
1892 took up the study 
of music in its advanced 
stage with Edward 
Dannreuther, with whom 
he accomplished much. 
Returning to this coun- 
try the following year, 
he began his active ca- 
reer. 

Mr. Hamilton has 
given numerous piano 
and organ recitals, hav- 
ing played considerably 
around New England, 
and more particularly in 
Providence. At present 
he is organist for one of 
the leading churches, 


of Providence, and was 
educated at the Provi- 
dence Conference Semi- 
nary—now East Green- 
wich Academy—at East 
Greenwich, R. I. Leav- 
ing this school he con- 
tinued his musical 
studies with Prof. 
George B. Chace, or- 
ganist of the Beneficent 
Congregational Church 
of Providence, who was 
himself a pupil of George 
W. Morgan, of New 
York. Mr. Wilbur was 
also a pupil of Eugene 
Thayer, Mus. Doc., of 
New York, in theory 
and organ; in theory of 
Thomas Tapper, of Bos- 
ton, and again in theory 
and organ of Edmund 
H. Turpin, Mus. Doc., 
of London. His piano 
instructors were Will- 
iam H. Sherwood and 
Louis Maas, Mus. Doc. 

In 1891 Mr. Wilbur 
received the degree of 
Associate of the Amer- 
ican College of Mu- 
sicians by examination, 
his examiners in organ 
being Messrs. Samuel 
P. Warren, of New 
York; S. B. Whitney 
and George B. Whiting. 
of Boston; and in the- 
ory, E. M. Bowman, of 
New York; Thomas 
Tapper, of Boston, and 
W. W.. Gilchrist, of 
Philadelphia. In 18096 
Mr. Wilbur received the 
degree of Fellow of the 
American College of 
Musicians, as_ theorist, 
by examination, obtain- 
ing first-class honors. 
His examiners on this 
occasion were Messrs. 
E. M. Bowman, Harry 
Rowe Shelley and Sam- 
uel P. Warren, all of 
New York. 

Mr, Wilbur has filled 
the following church po- 


and also runs a studio, 

at which he receives a 

notable patronage. Just 

now he is taking a course 

of Master of Arts in 

music at Brown University, and will probably receive 
his degree the coming year. 

Mr. Hamilton has done considerable composition, and 
in the latter is embraced a sonata for piano and violin and 
a trio for piano and strings, both of which have been favor- 
ably commended by capable critics. He has also written a 
number of songs, which have been favorably received. 

Mr. Hamilton was married in 1893, is ambitious, popular 
out of the ordinary, and is what might be called in every 
sense a well-rounded, promising musician. He is at present 
organist and choirmaster at the Church of the Mediator, in 
Providence. 

Said a Providence musician to the writer: “There are 
few young men in the profession to-day more trustworthy 
than Clarence Hamilton. I regard him as one of the fore- 
most men we have, and he has a great future, unquestion- 
ably. He is painstaking, careful, ambitious and, above all, 
one of the mos: lovable of men personally.” 


D. W. REEVES, DIRECTOR. 
Providence, R. I. 


the late Robert Bonner and B. J. Lang, of Boston. Mr. 
Carter is also an organist, and studied the latter in- 
strument with S. B. Whitney, of Boston, and harmony and 
organ with Mr. Macdougall. At present Mr. Carter is the 
organist of the Emmanuel Episcopal Church at Newport, 
R. L., one of the fashionable houses of worship of that city, 
where he is also choirmaster. He has been there since 
1895. Mr. Carter has a mixed choir, with a quartet, and its 
music is famous. He has a splendid corps of finely trained 
voices, and the fact that he continues to give good satisfac- 
tion is evidence of the quality of his work. 

Mr. Carter is a member of the famous Octave Club, of 
Providence, and is deservedly popular with the profession. 
He has given several organ recitals and many piano recitals. 
While he does not pose as a concert pianist, he plays with 
unusual skill and intelligence. He has also given several 
recitals with his pupils. In his pupils’ recitals he has en- 
deavored to do the very sensible thing of bringing out only 


sitions, in all covering a 

service of about nineteen 

years: Organist and di- 

rector of the Citadel 
Square (now Marion square) Baptist Church, of 
Charleston, S. C.; organist and director of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, of Wickford, R. I.; organist at 
Trinity M. E. Church, Providence; organist and 
director of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church at East Green- 
wich, R. I.; organist at the Central Baptist Church in Prov 
idence, and organist at the Church of the Messiah (Epis- 
copal) in Providence, which position he now holds. Mr. 
Wilbur has done much public work in concerts and re- 
citals, and for several seasons gave organ recitals at each 
of the Star Course entertainments at Infantry Hall in 
Providence. This was one of the most famous courses of 
musical entertainments ever given in New England, and 
Mr. Wilbur received many favorable comments for his 
brilliant performances on these occasions. Mr. Wilbur 
also played with Eugene Thayer in concert in the Western 
States and at summer normals in different parts of the 
country. He-holds still the friendship of George B. Chase 
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Providence R. I. 


in the latter’s old age, and his letters to his former pupil 
show evidence of the strongest attachment. For several 
years he was active in the work of the Rhode Island Musi- 
cal Association, and held several offices in that body. He 
is a member of the National Music Teachers’ Association, 
and was chosen a delegate to the annual convention in New 
York in 

As a teacher of piano, organ and theory, he is successful 
out of the ordinary. During the past year, in addition to 
his regular professional work, he has given much atten- 
tion to teaching harmony and counterpoint by correspond- 
ence, and has pupils from all over America. He has also 
given considerable time to composition. Among his 
works are a Christmas anthem, “There Were Shepherds 
Abiding in the Field,” and a Christmas carol, “O, Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” 


RALPH KINDER. 


hy isnot at all disparaging the claims of some of the 

older musicians of Providence to say that the subject 
of this sketch, Ralph Kinder, is a young man of the most 
brilliant promise. He is at present the organist of Grace 
Church, the leading position as church organist in the 
State of Rhode Island. Mr. Kinder is only twenty-three 
years of age and born of English parents, but is prac- 
tically a native of Rhode Island. He began the study of 
music at the age of nine, and took his first lessons on the 
old-fashioned melodeon. After this he took up the church 
organ, in which he was given lessons in theory and organ 
through the kindly generosity and tutelage of the Rev. 
William R. Trotter, of Bristol. He made rapid progress 
here, and, later, he was sent to another teacher in piano. 
At the age of fourteen, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Trotter, young Kinder began a course with Hamilton 
Crawford Macdougall in piano, theory and organ, and 
was there until he was twenty-one years of age, and then, 
by the advice of Mr. Macdougall, he went abroad, going 
to London, where he studied with Dr. E. H. Turpin, Dr. 
C. W. Pearce and Edwin H. Lemare, the latter considered 
by many the foremost organist of England. 

After studying one year with these masters he returned, 
and after competition was appointed organist of Grace 
Church in Providence, which, as already intimated, is one 
of the highest tributes ever paid to a musician in New Eng- 
land at his age. While Mr. Kinder was in England he 
passed the examination for Associateship of the Royal 
College of Organists at the first attendance. Dr. Turpin 
and E. H. Lemare gave fine testimonials of his abilities 
and his work, and predicted for him a remarkable future. 
He has given many recitals in Rhode Island. He is am- 


bitious, and while this is true, he con- 
siders that it is his strongest desire to 
be a good musician. He has studied 
theory a great deal, and is engaged 
continually in counterpoint examples 
now. Mr. Kinder is popular with the 
profession, too, and has many friends 
among all classes. 

Mr. Kinder is a young gentleman of 
strong personality, dignified, manly 
and proficient in his art. It is to his 
credit that he is the gifted son of 
parents who made sacrifices for his 
musical education, they being in mod- 
est circumstances, and his brilliant 
career is now repaying them for their 
generosity in his behalf. He has com- 
posed a number of works for organ, 
piano and church. 


ALBERT THOMAS FOSTER. 
the leading musicians of 


Providence Albert Thomas Fos- 
ter takes a high rank. He is a native 
of Hoboken, N. J. (born August 3, 
1871), but came to Providence when 
he was six years of age. Coming of 
a musical family, he began the serious 
study of music at the age of ten, tak- 
ing up the violin. Beginning his 
studies under Madame Nauck and 
Julius Band, of Providence, he finally 
went to Boston to study under M. 
Alfred De Seve, the celebrated violin- 
ist and teacher of that city, and who 
was at that time a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra as one of 
the leading first violinists. 

He returned from Boston after a 
successful career in that city, and took 
up the study of theory, harmony and 
fugue with Mr. Macdougall. He has 
been teaching the violin for fifteen 
years past, at which he has been very 
successful. He is considered one of the most eminent 
violin teachers of the East. He has played all over New 
England as a soloist, and at all Providence entertain- 


ments he is given the preference. 

His repertory includes the standard works for the 
violin. He has always been interested in ensemble play- 
ing, and during past seasons has been engaged giving 
chamber music recitals with Mr. Mac- 
dougalf, with whom he is now plan- 
ning additional work in this line be- 
fore the present season is over. Mr. - 
Foster has had many pupils who are : 
now considerably advanced in the 
profession, many of them being suc- | 
cessful teachers. 

Mr. Foster is highly esteemed by his 
brother musicians, and it is safe to 
say that his future is a promising one. 
He is modest and unassuming, gentle- 
manly on all occasions, and his per- 
sonality is subservient ever to his art. 


WILLIAM H. ARNOLD. 


O William Harkness Arnold be- 
longs the enviable distinction of 
being at once eminently successful in 
his profession and at the same time 
universally popular among his con- 
iréres. 

Mr. Arnold was born in Pawtucket, 
R. L., in 1860. He studied the organ 
with George B. Chace, of Providence, 
and Dr. Eugene Thayer, of Boston, 
and later he spent some time with 
Haupt, of Berlin. At the age of fif- 
teen he was organist of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Pawtucket. For the last 
fourteen years he has been organist 
and choirmaster at St. Stephen's, the 
ritualistic church of Providence. Dur- 
ing this time he has translated into 
English and presented at St. Stephen's 
a very large number of masses and 
other works, covering the entire field 
of Catholic Church music, from Mo- 
zart and Haydn to Guilmant and Du- 
bois. 

Mr. Arnold occupies a leading posi- 
tion among New England teachers of 
singing. After studying the methods 


of Rudersdorff, Millotti, Sbriglia and others, under the 
direction of local teachers, Mr. Arnold went abroad, and 
continued for several seasons his vocal studies with Novara 
and Thorp, of London, and Delle Sedie, of Paris. 

In speaking of Mr. Arnold, Delle Sedie said: “I con- 
sider it a privilege to have for a pupil a man of such in- 
telligence, on whom I can apply without hindrance the 
experience of a lifetime of study and teaching.” This 
quotation was printed in Tue Musica Courter from a 
letter of Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas. 

As a teacher of singing Mr. Arnold has met with gratify- 
ing success. He has professional pupils in nearly every 
choir in Providence. Voice production and the restora- 
tion of impaired voices are his specialties 

Mr. Arnold is an active member and one of the original 
promoters of the Octave Club. 


GEORGE H. LOMAS. 
OP grate H. LOMAS is a native of Woonsocket, R. L., 


and while his residence now is in Pawtucket, of that 
State, he has also done considerable work in Providence. 
Mr. Lomas comes of a musical family on his father’s side, his 
grandfather having been a fine singer and a good musician, 
while two uncles are now prominent in England’s musical 
world. His father was formerly a very successful choir 
singer. 

Mr. Lomas began the study of music at the age of eleven, 
when he was Sent to England: to take a course in piano 
and organ with Prof. William Lomas, R. A. M., and Prof. 
James Lomas, thus having the advantage of living in a cir- 
cle of family relatives who were famous as musicians, while 
his progress was being carefully watched. 

After three years of study abroad Mr. Lomas returned 
to America and continued his piano studies with Edward 
Hoffmann, of Providence, making a successful début as a 
pianist at Music Hall in Providence, February, 1874. A 
criticism of his playing at this concert ends in part as 
follows: “His artistic playing drew forth the most unani- 
mous praise from professional musicians, critics and pian 
ists.” 

His second trip abroad, a few years later, solidified his 
previous good start in harmony and counterpoint. These 
technical branches were also studied with the late Robert 
Bonner, of Providence, and with Prof. A. A. Stanley, now of 
the Ann Arbor University, in Michigan. Mr. Lomas also 
studied the organ with much profit under Hamilton C. 
Macdougall, of Providence, these latter lessons forming an 
important part of his musical studies 

Mr. Lomas was organist at the First Baptist Church, of 
Pawtucket, from 1880 to 1881, and at St. Paul’s Church, of 
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WILLIAM [IcCLENAHAN RANSO/S. 
Providence, R. I. 


that city, from 1881 to 1886. He then returned to his 
former position at the First Baptist Church until 1891, 
when he was called to the Beneficent Congregational 
Church, of Providence, where he still remains as organist 
and director. At this church, as at his other positions, 
Mr. Lomas has given many recitals to large audiences. In 
1890 he took his degree of A. C. M. at the University of 
New York. His many pupils in Pawtucket testify to his 
merit as an instructor in piano and organ, while many of 
his organ pupils are filling important church positions in 
that city, in Providence and other places. 

Mr. Lomas is a member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and the local representative of the London College 
of Music. Mr. Lomas’ modest pretensions in composition 


.are confined to some solos and quartets for church service 


and a few songs and piano selections of the lighter but 
pleasing form. It is his ambition to make thorough mu- 
sicians of his pupils, and this may be said of his own per- 
sonal ambition also. His reputation extends over a wide 
section of the East and it is not difficult to foresee that 
he has a usefui and brilliant future. 


DAVID WALLACE REEVES. 


EW men occupying a similar position have ever been 
more prominently before the public as a band and 
orchestral director than David Wallace Reeves, who has 
been for so many years director of the American Band, at 
Providence. In addition to his marked abilities Mr. Reeves 
is a man of fortune and prominence as a citizen, holding 
high social rank in his community, and is deservedly popu- 
lar among all classes. He is a native of Owego, N. Y., 
and having natural predilections for music from his child- 
hood, and even before he acquired the knowledge of an- 
notation, he was singing the alto part in a church choir, 
as the account runs, relying entirely for this work on his 
natural musical talent. 

At the age of fifteen he met Thomas Canham, a noted in- 
structor of military bands in that day, and through him 
became the second alto in the Owego Band. Here he de- 
veloped rapid musical perception and gave promise of being 
a brilliant musician. Under the tutelage of Mr. Canham 
young Reeves developed so rapidly that before he was nine- 
teen years of age he was leader of the band himself. Thus 
it was that his professional career began, and he was not 
long in finding his way to New York city, where he played 
one season with Dodworth’s Band. 

Mr. Reeves at that time had an inclination to travel and, 
making use of his talent, he visited England, Ireland and 
Germany as a cornet soloist, meeting with great success 
everywhere. On his return from Europe he enlisted a band 


for Baxter's Zouaves in the late Civil 
War, but his career as an army band- 
master was short, owing to an order 
from the War Department mustering 
out all regimental bands. Young 
Reeves again joined Dodworth’s 
Band, and he was the first to perform 
Levy's “Whirlwind Polka” in 
America before that famous cornet 
player came to this country. He 
himself learned the art of triple- 
tonguing while in London, and he 
astonished his American audiences on 
his return with his marvelous execu- 
tion. Good triple tongue players are 
plentiful enough at present, but Mr. 
Reeves was the first one in America, 
and he at once became the first solo 
cornetist of Dodworth’s Band. His 
talent rapidly becoming known, he 
was offered the leadership of the 
American Brass Band, of Providence, 
R. L., in 1866, Joseph C. Green retir- 
ing, after having been its leader for 
nearly forty years. Mr. Reeves de- 
voted all of his time to the American 
Band, and improved it to a marked 
extent from the very start, he being 
a progressive man, and he put his 
own spirit into the men. He in- 
creased the efficiency of the band and, 
of course, added greatly to its popu- 
larity, extending its reputation until its 
fame had \become widespread over 
America. Then, as now, the person- 
ality of Mr.‘ Reeves was pronounced, 
and it was through this fact that the 
American Band became known as 
Reeves’ Band.\ 

As a student of music Mr. Reeves 
has been assiduous all of his life. He 
gained remarkable proficiency on his 
favorite instrument, the cornet, and 
appeared in conjunction with Levy 
and Arbuckle on numerous occasions, 
losing nothing from his own reputation by contrast with 
these great artists. Many of his compositions have been 
very popular, both in this country and in Europe. He has 
written over 100 marches, and nearly all of them have been 
published. 

Mr. Reeves has written the score of two operas, and has 
another opera, ‘““The Mandarin Zune,” the latter having 
been performed in Providence two years ago for a season of 
eight weeks by an able company, with a full orchestra, with 
marked success. His other operas are, Ambassador's 
Daughter,” which was produced at the Market Garden, fol- 
lowing the famous “Pinafore” On the water, as originated 
by Mr. Reeves, with the realistic adjuncts of a full-rigged 
ship, which adjuncts were extensively copied all over the 
country. 

After the death of Patrick S. Gilmore Mr. Reeves had the 
unanimous call from the ioo musicians of that body to take 
the leadership, which he did, and conducted that famous 
organization in a brilliant and successful tour over this 
country. This was considered a rather trying undertaking 
for any man, but he was equal to the emergency, and how 
well he succeeded was attested by unanimous expressions 
of approval from the press and public wherever the band 
appeared. He took a tour through the West, and later 
through the East, besides having engagements at the 
World’s Fair and at the Minneapolis and Pittsburg exposi- 
tions. Mr. Reeves has been a resident of Providence for 
nearly thirty years, and it was due to his popularity in his 
adopted home that he was induced to return to that city and 
again resume the leadership of the American Band. 


D. S. BABCOCK, 


O one man perhaps has contributed more to the musical 
life of Providence than D. S. Babcock, the well- 
known teacher of voice culture, who has been so long be- 
fore the American public. Mr. Babcock is a native of Col- 
chester, Conn. He went from there at an early age to 
East Haddam, in the same State. There he took up the 
study of music and began to teach at the age of eighteen. 
He had a magnificent baritone voice and he sang in various 
churches of Hartford and also in Middletown. By this 
time he had established a school for music at East Had- 
dam and his reputation had grown so rapidly that, remark- 
able as the statement may seem, he had scholars from 
nearly every State in the Union and Canada. After twelve 
years, sickness caused him to give up this schools He 
built a magnificent opera house at East Haddam, which is 
still in existence. He gave full operas with his pupils, in- 
cluding “Martha,” “Fra Diavalo” and other standard 
operas. 
From East Haddam Mr. Babcock went to New York city 


and sang for a number of years in some of the leading 
churches of the metropolis. -His own first prominent 
teacher was Carlo Bassini. He also studied under Gott 
schalk, the pianist. Mr. Babcock was successful in New 
York and finally concluded to go to Europe, where he 
studied with Delle Sedie and also with Guillet, both vocal 
teachers of international renown. Returning from Paris, 
Mr. Babcock went to Providence, where he has since lived. 
He has sung in churches in Providence, as well as all over 
New England in concerts. During the last few years, 
however, he has given up public singing and devoted him- 
self entirely to teaching, at which he has been very suc- 
cessful. Many of his pupils are prominent in the music 
world, one of the best known of them being Miss Harriot 
E. Barrows, the soprano, of Providence; also Mr. Sweet, 
Miss Northrup, Miss Cumming, the contralto, and many 
others of wide fame. He has taught the Delle Sedie method 
almost exclusively, and this includes a thorough analyza- 
tion of words in teaching. 

All the teachers of Providence naturally look up to Mr. 
Babcock because his work has been of that peculiar merit 
which has compelled praise from all sides. Mr. Babcock 
has also devoted considerable time to composition, among 
his songs being “One Hope For Me,” and his adaptation 
of Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” by the latter’s personal per- 
mission. This is only one of fifty offered to Mr. Gottschalk 
that was accepted by him. Some of Mr. Babcock’s compo- 
sitions have been vocal and others instrumental, and many 
of them have very large sales in all parts of the world. 

As already stated, Mr. Babcock’s voice is a baritone of 
gives readings from Shakespeare to his pupils. A man 
ness and he sings readily over two octaves. He has 
always been well received and retains to this day almost 
phenomenal quality of tone, which seems not to degenerate 
in the slightest as the years go by. This is probably due 
to the fact that he takes perfect care of himself. 

Mr. Babcock also makes a specialty of voice culture in 
speech and song. Some of the leading lawyers, ministers 
and other public men of New England go to him for 
lessons in this branch of the vocal art. He frequently 
gives readings from Shakespeare to his pupils. A man 
of broad and extensive travel and of rare attainments. 


PROF. JOSEPH HASTINGS, JR. 


T may be said of Prof. Joseph Hastings, Jr., that he is 
the Nestor of the musical profession at Providence. 
He has been in that city for many years, and it was largely 
due to his influence in the later years of the musical history 
of Providence that much of the good now existing arose. 
Professor Hastings is a native of Boston, Mass., where he 
began the study of music at the early age of thirteen years, 


MRS. WM. McCLENAHAN RANSOM. 
Providence, R. 1. 


beginning at that time the study of the piano, quickly fol- 
lowed with the organ and then with orchestration. He 
was under the tuition of Prof. B. J. Lang for some years 
and later with Prof. Carl Zerrahn in choral work. 

During the earlier years of his teaching Professor Hast- 
ings became the head of the musical department of the 
Wilbraham Academy, at Wilbraham, Mass., having full 
charge of that department and devoting six years of vigor- 
ous fundamental teaching to the development of a musical 
knowledge among the pupils, and with such success that 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


when he left Wilbraham the classes numbered 150 pupils 
and a special building was erected to meet the requirements. 
Leaving Wilbraham in 1873, Professor Hastings went to 
East Greenwich, R. I., where he remaind five years, and 
then removed to Providence. When he removed to Provi- 
dence it may be said that genuine musical interest there was 
undeveloped. Such a thing as a really scientific method 
had almost never been put into practice, and he became 
one of the earliest teachers of these methods. There was 
then no Choral Society there, nor was there anything that 


“would give rise to a healthy public interest in genuine 


music. Professor Hastings at once started a chorus, and 
soon after opened a con- 
servatory of music, both 
of which were unusually 
successful. His organi- 
zation was known as the 
Mendelssohn _ Society, 
and he gave in due time 
all of the _ oratorios. 
He brought to Provi- 
dence the very best 
talent then in this coun- 
try. Among them were 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel, Charles 
Adams, Mrs. Arline Os- 
good, Emily Winant, 
Theodore Toedt, My- 
ron Whitney, John 
Winch, Clarence Hay 
and many others. 

He gave at Provi- 
dence “Arminius,” the 
second time it was given 
in this country. He had 
Georg Henschel, to 
whom the work was 
dedicated, in the cast, 
with Charles Adams and 
Miss Winant, and the 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, composed at 
that time of seventy-five 
musicians. Professor 
Hastings performed 
these works in Provi- 
dence with his Mendels- 
sohn Society for six 
years, and then retired 
to devote himself to the 
teaching of the cultiva- 
tion and development of 
the voice in singing, 
which profession he has 
since followed. He also 
at that time closed his 
conservatory of music, 
the management of 
which was too much 
for one man to accom- 
plish. 

Professor Hastings 
became at once among 
the most successful 
teachers of Providence, 
where he has always 
been remembered 
among the very best. 
It is specially pleasing 
to note that not alone 
his many pupils, but 
the entire musical pro- 
fession at Providence 
hold Professor Hastings 
in very high esteem. 

While Mr. Hastings 
has performed what 
might be called wonders 
as a musician in his day, 
his strongest point is 
that of a teacher. He 
has the art of impart- 
ing to a degree seldom attained, but he excels at the same 
time in all features of music. He is now making a special- 
ty of vocal work, and is producing some excellent pupils. 
He teaches what is known as the natural method, and he 
holds that there is only one grand principle in singing, 
and that is in placing tones properly. The best evidence 
of his success is, that he is every moment of the day oc- 
cupied with his pupils, and has frequently to turn appli- 
cants away. He has pupils from all parts of Rhode Island. 
Not only has he a large class in Providence, but at Woon- 
socket, R. I., he has another class similarly large. He 
has also in training a chorus at Kingston of much promise. 

Professor Hastings has trained many pupils of excellent 
merit; many of them have sung at concerts, and many 
more in the best church choirs. 


WILLIAM McCLENAHAN RANSOM. 


HE subject of this sketch, William McClenahan Ran 
som, might well be called a musician of both ability as 

well as originality and research. That he is original can be 
imagined from the works he has performed under condi- 
tions which would have been obstacles to less determined 
men. He might well be called a musician of chance, for, 
while born with that poetic fancy which must characterize 
the nature of every true musician, his study of the art had 
not been vocation until after he had been convinced that 
his chosen profession, that of civil engineering. was not the 


ADA BYRON COOrMBS, VOCALIST. 


Providence, R. I. 


real ideal of his life. Mr. Ransom styles himself a teacher 
of “the art of singing,” not of “voice culture,” as most 
everyday musicians do. But in this close distinction made 
of. what he does, he simply emphasizes what has already 
been said above—that he is original. Of the methods of the 
man they can best be understood by what he has performed. 
He is practical, dealing in what he can get out of the human 
voice, and not what the voice can get out of him. He is 
a firm believer in the fact that the “made” voice is a mis- 
nomer, and that while everyone can be taught to sing, no 
one can be taught to “have a voice.”” The method of tone 
production Mr. Ransom has philosophized over till it has 
become what might be called a “hobby,” but it has produced 
wonderful results, and has won many encomiums from the 
finest judges of this country and Europe. 


Coming to Providence in 1895, after several years’ work 
at Norwich, Conn., where he had the co-operation of Mr. 
Slater, the widely known philanthropist, he took it for 
granted that his reputation would be by his side at the start, 
and the result is that he is not as well known in his present 
environments, perhaps, as his splendid talents deserve. Of 
this latter condition, however, Mr. Ransom gives no con- 
cern. He has not been idle since his advent, and his many 
recitals and the work of many of his advanced pupils are 
now matters of record. 

In a casual talk with the writer Mr. Ransom gave utter- 
ance to the following characteristic expression on the art 
of singing: ‘There is 
but one technically and 
naturally correct way of 
singing. Grand artists 
the world over are con- 
tinually illustrating this 
by the fact that they all 
have the same use of the 
voice, irrespective of 
temperament or nation- 
ality. The time - hon- 
ored but now hide- 
bound expression, ‘the 
old Italian method,’ 
sounds well, perhaps, 
but is unnecessary at 
the present day, since 
the demands of modern 
art call for what is 
absolutely the _ best. 
Our grandest singers of 
to-day owe the fact that 
they are the grandest 
singers simply because 
they have adopted the 
use of the voice which 
generations have failed 
to improve upon. We 
call it ‘the old Italian 
method’ because, beyond 
a doubt, it found its 
origin in Italy, and 
history even pretends to 
tell us when and by 
whom originated. These 
facts are interesting, but 
not important, since this 
accepted method of the 
use of the voice in sing- 
ing has now its expon- 
ents that represent every 
great nation on earth, 
and yet but few of them 
have ever breathed the 
air of Italy or even seen 
an Italian master.” 

Mr. Ransom has at- 
tained results with the 
voice that are no less 
pleasing than astonish- 
ing. His peculiar gifts 
enable him to attain 
proper placement of 
voice, and this is one of 
the great desideratums 
in the art of singing. 
Scores of good voices 
are dismal failures 
simply through the in- 
judicious placing by 
those who attempt to 
advance them in voice 
culture. 

Said Mr. Ransom: 
“There is no such thing 
as compromise or mid- 
die ground in this great 
art. It is either right 
or it is wrong. We 
can observe this to 
our heart’s content by 
listening to the grand artists by whom we are favored 
in New York every season, and making comparison with 
what is common. Some of the greatest of them, we are 
proud to say, are Americans, but so far, perhaps without 
exception, they have learned their art in Europe. It must 
be remembered, however, that with us singing is a trans- 
planted art of less than twenty years’ growth. But its 
roots have found rich soil, its leaves congenial air, warmed 
as they are by the light of our liberal American institutions 
Look to the not very far off future for American taught 
singers, and witness that they will rank, like other things 
American, with the best on earth!’ 

It was in the charming and artistic little city of Norwich, 
Conn:, where Mr. Ransom had his first musical triumphs. 
Finding a congenial co-helper in the person of Mr. Slater, 
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BERTHA STANHOPE. 
Providence, R. I. 


the founder of Slater Memorial Hall, he presented many 
of the world’s finest artists to that community, including 
Rakeman, the violinist; William Waldecker, the pianist ; 
Albert King, tenor; Emile Coletti, baritone; Dr. Carl 
Martin, basso; George J. Parker, tenor; Ivan Marowski, 
basso; Franz Kneisel; Emily Winant, contralto; Rafael 
Joseffy; Francis Fischer Powers, baritone; Reeves’ Or- 
chestra, the Adamowski Quartet, Ruggles Street Quar- 
tet, New York Philharmonic Club, with Campanini and 
Richard’ Arnold, soloists, and many others of equal 
note, including also Signori Dei Puente and Galassi 
and the Bernard Listemann Quartet. Mr. Ransom 
organized the ‘‘Musurgia” series of concerts at 
which these artists appeared, and no city in the country 
ever had more artistic seasons. It was an organization 
formed on the lines of the once famous Boylston Club, of 
Boston. Mr. Ransom also gave Bizet’s opera of “Carmen” 
in the Broadway Theatre, using the singers of the Musurgia 
Club as chorus. The cast included Madame Tavary in the 
title role, Andreas Dippel as Don Jose, Del Puente as 
Escamillo and Mrs. Ransom as Michaela. This was proba- 
bly the most pretentious work given at Norwich, and great 
praise was accorded the presentation. The public was 
astounded at the artistic triumph, while the foreign artists 
engaged were loud in their praise of Mr. Ransom’s ability. 
“The Redemption” and Dudley Buck's “Golden Legend’ 
were also among the oratorios presented at Norwich under 
the auspices of the Musurgia organization. 


MRS. WILLIAM McCLENAHAN RANSOM. 


RS. WILLIAM McCLENAHAN RANSOM, of 
Providence, is what might be called a soprano of 

very uncommon ability, considering, in a broad sense, the 
degree of intellectuality which the lady possesses, her in- 
tuitive, musicianly qualities and her attainments. She is 
actually one of the few singers in the world who can take 
up a work, no matter what are seemingly its difficulties, and 
sing it at sight from A to Z. Her husband, who has had the 
care and training of her voice from its incipiency, regards 
it as the most reliable and musical voice that he has ever 
trained. In all of the concerts where she appears there is 
never any uncertainty as to what she will do, so great is the 
confidence in her. No matter what else goes wrong, Mrs 
Ransom is always reliable and certain in her work. She has 
often been called to sing on short notice, but the instance 
is not on record where she has made even the suggestion of 


a failure. Her personality 
is always in her favor, and 
the audience is quick to 
see that she is meritorious 
and enjoys her singing as 
a result. For many years 
she was at Norwich, 
Conn., and the following 
is quoted from one of the 
local papers: “The appear- 
ance of Mrs. Ransom on 
the platform in the aria 
from Handel evoked as 
cordial and appreciative 
an ovation as was ever 
paid to a singer in the 
musical history of Nor- 
wich, and, while it must 
have been most gratifying 
to that favorite and ac- 
complished artist, it was 
by no means a flattering 
one, for she deserved it in 
its fullest measure. She 
acquitted herself magnifi- 
cently and again the hall 
rang with applause. 

“Mr. Ransom has a 
very powerful rival in the 
person of Mrs. Ransom, 
and, although the direc- 
tor was welcomed most 
cordially as he resumed 
his baton for the seventh 
season, the appearance of 
his gifted and accom- 
plished wife enlisted an 
outbreak which could well 
be termed an _ ovation 
The splendor, the dignity. 
the symmetrical grace of 
the aria from Handel, 
which she gave with the 
trumpet obligato, made 
this the principal number 
of the evening.” 


well equipped for opera. 
Her essay as Micaela in 
“Carmen” was up to the 
highest standard. This 
was given in Norwich, with Andreas Dippel, Del 
Puente and Madame Tavary in the cast. She has sung all 
the great concert works, and can be called on at a moment's 
notice for any of them. One 
feature of Mrs. Ransom that 
is very exceptional is her ability to 
sing and play all her own accom- 
paniments with seemingly no effort, 
giving to her rendering of songs 
and the like always a restful im- 
pression of finish. She is, innately 
a lady and a fine artist. She has 
been of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to Mr. Ransom, who owes 
much of his own success to her aid 
and co-operation. 


ADA BYRON COOMBS. 


NE of the well-known Ameri- 
can operatic singers has been 
living in Providence for many 
years. Miss Ada Byron Coombs, 
the original Little Buttercup in this 
country in the opera “Pinafore,” is 
a native of Rhode Island, and has 
always lived in Providence, al- 
though she is a woman of broad 
and extensive travel in this country’ 
and Europe, having been the greater 
part of her life associated in an op- 
eratic career. Miss Coombs is 
highly esteemed by the musical pro- 
fession, much beloved by everybody 
and still exceedingly popular as a 
singer. She has appeared in al- 
most every city of America in opera 
at one time or another, but for 
many years past has been located 
in Providence as a teacher of voice. 
Her career as a singer began at a 
very early age. 

Miss Coombs began her studies 
with Theodore Barker, of Provi- 
dence, and afterward went to Bos- 
ton to study under Charles R. 
Adams. She also studied with . 


Mrs. Ransom is also 


Madame Rogers, and, later on, with Clara Doria, the latter 
having been with Parepa for a long time. 

In Boston the first vocal teacher of Miss Coombs was 
Flora Barry, the contralto opera singer. She had pre- 
viously, however, sung much in concert and oratorio, 
having made tours with Reeves’ Opera Company over 
the United States and Canada. She played in the “Chimes 
of Normandy,” “The Pirates,” “Doctor of Alcantara,” an‘ 
others of that class. 

Among those with whom she played were Mrs 
Carter, of Boston, and Will S. Daboll, who played the 
part of Captain Corcoran in “Pinafore.”” Miss Coombs 
had the honor of first playing the part of Little Butter- 
cup on the water in this country, in Providence, and she 
rowed across the lake of that city, where she sustained the 
role in a long series of successful performances, which 
ran through a season of ten weeks and part of the follow- 
ing year. 

This was also under the management of Mr. Reeves. 
Altogether Miss Coombs was on the operatic stage 
for a period of twenty years, and it might be said that 
her principal lifework was in light opera. She had the 
honor of originating the famous “Chess Opera,’’ when she 
played the part of the White Pawn. This was considered 
one of the greatest hits of her career. 

While Miss Coombs had the benefit of the finest 
tutelage to be obtained in this country she also studied 
abroad. In Paris she was with Sbriglia, of that city, 
having gone there for the purpose of studying at the same 
time as Dr. Jules Jordan and Mr. Irons, of Providence 
She also studied with Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia. She 
has a natural contralto, and her voice is regarded as pure 
and flexible, having a wide range. 

Miss Coombs includes many of the foremost mu 
sicians of her time among her close friends, such 
men as Dudley Buck, D. W. Reeves, Dr. Jules 
Jordan, Mr. Balmer, of St. Louis, and scores of 
others. She has sung in church in many. portions of this 
country. 

Miss Coombs sang for eleven years in Pawtucket 
and also with Dr. Jules Jordan under Mr. Stanley, 
the famous organist of Grace Church in Providence. 
It is a remarkable statement to make, but during her 
entire career as a public singer Miss Coombs never once 
had an unfavorable criticism in a newspaper of any char- 
acter. Her work was always so pleasing and her acting 
so fascinating that it seemed impossible that anyone 
should decry the value of her work. 

Personally Miss Coombs is attractive, and her many 
graces of mind and heart have endeared her to everybody. 
No woman could be prouder of her personal triumphs. 
She is at present teaching in Providence and has a large 
class of pupils, in which are may who will surely be heard 
from in the near future. 


HARRIOT E. BARROWS. 
Providence, R. I. ™ 
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BERTHA STANHOPE. 


ISS BERTHA STANHOPE, one of the leading so- 
pranos of New England, is a native of Rhode Island. 

She is at present singing as soprano soloist in the Central 
Congregational Church, of Providence, of which John H. 
Mason is the choirmaster. 


Miss Stanhope has a voice of 


PREDERICK /ARTIN, 
Providence, R I. 


rare power and compass and is rated as a dramatic soprano 
of more than ordinary ability, her tones being regarded as 
pure, sweet and birdlike, while her execution is of that 
intellectual type which ranks her as the true artist. 

She began music at the age of seven, afterward being 
sent to a school of music, and it might be said that she has 
literally been in a musical atmosphere al) her life. How- 
ever, she did not begin the real study of the art until she 
was eighteen years of age, when she took up the voice. 
Previous to this time she had been studying the piano. Up 
to the age of thirteen she had been singing alto, but when 
she studied voice culture under a master who knew the 
proper placement of the voice she found out that she was 
a true dramatic soprano. Her advancement was such that 
she rose rapidly to the ranks of a professional singer. 

For three years Miss Stanhope studied with Frank Her- 
bert Tubbs, and during this time appeared at many recitals 
and also at Mrs. John Sherwood’s, in New York. This 
was her first success and the numbers of comments on this 
occasion were very strong. Later she was with Sargent, of 
Boston, and also with Mme. Marie Barna, of that city. 
Miss Stanhope has never been abroad and it is to her 
credit that her artistic triumphs have been through Ameri- 
ca only. Those who have heard her sing compare her 
voice with many of the famous artists who are heard in 
grand opera. She has been studious to a degree, having 
taken up Bach and many of the more notable authors. 
She has composed some also and is now studying harmony 
and counterpoint under John H. Mason, of Providence. 
Miss Stanhope has been singing in church for the past 
eight years, having been three years of this time at the 
Park Avenue Methodist Church, in New York, where she 
was paid the compliment of having her salary raised each 
of the three years she was“there. She has also sung in 
some of the Newport churches. 

Miss Stanhope rates her success in oratorio as among 
the lesser triumphs of her career, she having appeared in 
Newport in “Elijah,” “The Messiah,” “St. Paul” and 
“The Creation.” She also sings the German Lieder and 
her repertory in other lines consists of the most difficult 
arias from the operas and also from “The Queen of Sheba.” 

Those who have heard Miss Stanhope have said that her 
legato singing was a great feature in her oratorio work 
and perhaps the greatest feature in her style. She is con- 
sidered fortunate in having the assistance as an organist 
in Providence at present of Miss Fannie Cliff Barry. 


In speaking of her appearance in “Elijah,” one of the 
Newport papers said: “She found the field for which her 
truly magnificent voice is so beautifully adapted. Her sing 
ing showed that to a naturally sweet soprano voice of broad 
register she has added capital training and good musical 
style. Her singing last night was exceptionally clear and 
sweet and hers was the best voice heard here this winter.” 

THe Musicat Courier, in speaking of 
one of her Newport appearances, said: 
“Her voice is pure and sweet, remarkably 
resonant and powerful, her enunciation 
clear and distinct, her style broad and her 
phrasing admirable.” 


HARRIOT EUDORA 
BARROWS. 


T cannot be otherwise than the highest 
possible compliment to say that Miss 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, the noted mez- 
zo-soprano of Providence, is literally a 
home product, and by this is meant that 
she has received the greater part of her 
musical education in Providence and un- 
der a Providence master. 

She is a pupil of D. S. Babcock, and 
how well she has been taught and how 
much she has attained in the rank of lead- 
ing vocalists are best evidenced from the 
statement that she holds the highest 
priced church position in the city. She is 
a woman of rare accomplishments, and 
began her studies at the age of fourteen, 
although when but twelve she took up 
the piano. As previously stated, Miss 
Barrows has studied almost wholly with 
Mr. Babcock, though she did study for 
some little time in Boston with Mrs. 
Sherdown, who is one of the most 
noted teachers of that city. Miss 
Barrows has a rich mezzo-soprano voice 
of flexibility and brilliance and has sung 
in public for many years. Some of her 
more pretentious work has been in light 
opera, she having sung in “Olivette,” and 
also the part of Inez in “Doctor of Alcan- 
tara.”” In addition to this she has sung in 
“Golden Hair,” and sung the part of Pris- 
cilla in the opera of that name. She has 
been filling church choir positions for the 
past ten years, principally in the Baptist Church. Re- 
cently, however, she has changed and is at present sing- 
ing in the Union Congregational. Her old church gave her 
a charming testimonial on the eve of her departure, which 
she, of course, greatly deserved. 

In addition to voice culture Miss Barrows studied piano 
and harmony with Mr. Babcock for five years. She has de- 
voted the last five years to teaching voice culture herself in 
Providence, and has had remarkable success. She has a 
very large class, and it is, of course, due to her merit that 
this is so. Miss Barrows has always been a very busy 
woman, and has been especially favored. She teaches, as 
does Mr. Babcock, the Delle Sedie method. In addition to 
her having sung in concert and light opera, Miss Barrows 
has also sung in Gounod’s “Gallia” and the “Holy City.” 

Some of the press notices of Miss Barrows’ work in re- 
cent years have been fine tributes to her ability. 

The Providence Journal said: “The singing of Miss 
Barrows revealed a voice of beautiful quality, a refresh- 
ingly clean enunciation, and a high degree of musical taste.” 


The New London Telegraph said: “Miss Barrows’ voice 
is a rich soprano of wonderful compass and flexibility, 
showing high cultivation in the clearness of enunciation 
and expression.” 

The Newport Herald said: “Miss Barrows sang in a man 
ner that captivated the audience. Her voice is full and rich 
and her accent distinct.” 


FREDERICK MARTIN. 


HERE is no more promising basso among the higher 
class of singers of New England than Frederick Mar- 
tin. He is a native of Westerly, R. I., and was born in 
April, 1867. He began the study of vocal music with the 
late Mrs. Edward Hoffman, with whom he remained for 
five years, and later studied with Heinrich and Whitney, 
of Boston. During his stay with Mr. Whitney he filled a 
church position in that city. He has sung extensively in 
New England and in concert and oratorio. 
His public career began by accepting a position in the 
Central Baptist Church Choir, of Providence, which po- 


sition he held for four years, when he received a very flat- 
tering call to become the bass soloist for Grace Church 
choir, and this position he filled most acceptably until his 
vocal abilities, together with his energy and experience, led 
him to enter larger fields of labor and he accepted the po 
sition of bass soloist of the famous Harvard Church, of 
Boston. Mr. Martin is a devout lover and one of the finest 
interpreters of oratorio that America has produced. His 
greatest successes as yet have been with “The Messiah,” 
“The Creation,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” “The Erl King’s Daughter,” “The Crusaders,” 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” &c. He has been paid the rare 
compliment of singing in the Arion Society, of Providence, 
a tribute seldom given to local talent. He has sung for 
the Newport Philharmonic Society, the New Britain Choral 
Society, the Claremont Choral Union and other musical or 
ganizations over New England. He is now engaged to 
sing for the Cecelia Society, of Boston, and the bass roles 
in Max Bruch’s “Arminius,” to be given at the festival of 
the Connecticut Music Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
New Haven in May. 

Mr. Martin is of massive build, though a perfectly pro- 
portioned man, and has a most imposing stage presence. 
He is affable to a degree, courtly in manner and possesses 
a personality at once attractive and forceful. His career 
has only begun, as he has been confined to business cares 
until very recently, when he decided to enter the pro- 
fessional field, and it is safe to say that wherever Mr. 
Martin may be engaged it is an assured fact that a capable 
and painstaking artist will always appear. There can be 
nothing but a successful and brilliant career for such a man 
as he. Technically his voice is a bass cantante of beautiful 
quality, flexibility and sonority. He sings with the ex- 
pression and technic of a true artist and invariably wins 
encomiums and applause wherever he appears 


MRS. SARAH DUXBURY MARTIN, 


HIS charming kady, the wife of Frederick Martin, has 
recently come to the front as one of the younger 
members of the musical profession to take the position of 
soprano soloist. She is a native of Providence and was 
born in 1873. She began the study of vocal music under 
the late Mrs. Edward Hoffman and continued with her for 
five seasons, after which she went to Boston and studied 
with Winch, Munger and Franklin. Mrs. Martin is a 
woman of beautiful physique and has a lovely high soprano 
voice, which she uses with skill and artistic effect. 

On finishing her vocal studies she was engaged as a 
teacher of music in the public schools, where she has been 
very successful. This also accounts for her not being more 
widely known as a concert singer, but she is fully pre- 
pared to do oratorio and concert work and wherever she 
has been engaged has always been highly successful. “She 
has always held a fine church position and is now soloist 
of the First Baptist Church of Providence. 

Mrs. Martin and her husband make a fine array of talent 


MRS. SARAH D. MARTIN. 


Providence, R. I 


for a parlor musicale, their voices blending exquisitely, and 
they have been very successful in this line of work. Mrs 
Martin is highly regarded by her friends, is possessed of a 
most interesting disposition and is admired by all. 
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FRANK ANTONIO RAIA, 


N nothing does Providence excel more than in her spe- 
cialist musicians. Frank Antonio Raia, the harpist, is 

a skillful performer on that instrument, and he is rated 
among the foremost harpists in point of execution in this 


FRANK A. RAIA. 
Providence, R. I. 


or any other country. He comes from a musical land, 
having been born in the town of Viggiano, Italy. Mr. 
Raia, however, is a naturalized American and considers 
that he is an American musician. The town of Viggiano 
has produced more harpists, perhaps, than any other town 
in the world, there being more than 300 musicians alone 
in New York city from that town. The skill with which 
Mr. Raia plays at present is of that rare kind which en- 
trances all hearers. 

He began his musical career when quite a youngster and 
began studying at the age of eight, taking lessons from the 
teachers in his native place. Coming to New York in 1863, 
his uncle placed him with Gilbert for two years in the city 
of Brooklyn, where he made rapid progress, moving to 
Providence in 1866, where he has since resided. At that time 
there was no harpist in all of New England of any special 
value, and young Raia set about the task of mastering his 
instrument, which he has done in a proficient manner. He 
went to Boston and took a course under Alexander Frey- 
gang, the solo harpist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Mr. Raia gave such remarkable promise that in 1888 
he went to Paris, where he took instruction from Felix 
Godefroid, a noted harpist of that city. Since then he has 
been altogether seven times abroad and has played in some 
of the leading cities of Europe, especially in Paris. In 
America he has been through all of the New Engiand and 
Middle States and has been well received on all occasions. 
It may be said that the strongest points of his playing are 
soul, thoughtful interpretation, a marvelous touch and exe- 
cution that at all times enthrall. He plays solos with fire 
and feeling and has been forced on all of his appearances 
to respond with encores. He was the first harpist to 
introduce that instrument in churches in New England, 
and it is now almost universally used in this.country, as it 
always has been in Europe. Mr. Raia has a very large 
selection of harp music. It may be said here that it takes 
fine ability as a harpist to play church music with proper 
effect. 

Mr. Raia has been offered a number of engagements to 
go abroad, which he has constantly refused, the latest one 
coming from Australia, besides having refused engagements 
to go to California and Portland, Ore., with Reeves’ Amer- 
ican Band, formerly leader of Gilmores Band, of New 
York, because of the number of engagements which he is 
being constantly tendered in the East. He is doing so well in 
his present location that going away, even for a limited 


tour, would materially affect his present business. Mr. 
Raia is an accomplished linguist, speaking several lan- 
guages, and he is the accredited official interpreter for the 
State of Rhode Island. 

While Mr. Raia has succeeded in climbing the ladder of 
fame, he has done so at the cost of great liberty and des- 
perately hard study. There has been so 
much to overcome in popularizing the 
harp that few musicians have succeeded in 
elevating the instrument to the standard of 
other more favored instruments. The press 
notices which Mr. Raia has received have 
been marked with keen appreciation for his 
playing. 

“Signor Raia is an artist of great ability. 
The tone he produced was purity itself, his 
technic was brilliant and facile.”—Troy 


Daily Press. 
A New Haven paper, in speaking of his 
work, said: “Signor Raia’s performance 


upon the harp was highly appreciated and 

won great applause from the audience.” 
The Providence papers have spoken of 

him as being brilliant, dashing, dazzling, 


artistic touch. The Boston Herald also 
spoke very highly of Mr. Raia’s music at 
the concert given by Ap. Thomas at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
which was the first time that Welsh music 
was rendered with five harps. 

The late Charles Oberthur, of London, 
said that Mr. Raia was one of the most 
clever harpists that ever interpreted his 
music, viz., the “Fairy Legend,” “‘Medita- 
tion,” and other of his compositions. 


G. RAYMOND LADD. 


HE subject of this sketch, G. Raymond 
Ladd, the musical director of the 
Providence Opera House, is a native of 
Boston and one of the youngest and most 
successful orchestral leaders in the country. 
As a boy he exhibited a marked talent 
for music, his preference being shown, 
however for the violin. He had the benefit 
of the finest instruction, and his progress 
was marked, owing to the ease with 
which he studied. He commenced his solo 
work at a very youthful age, and made 
many successful tours with concert companies through the 
New England States. He commenced his orchestral work 
under George Purdy, at that 
time musical director of the 
Boston Museum, with whom 
he remained several years, 
studying in the meantime with 
C. N. Allen and Emil Mollen- 
hauer, both eminent artists and 
teachers of the violin, under 
whom he had the opportunity 
of learning both French and 
German schools 
Mr. Ladd at this period de- 
cided to devote himself to or- 
chestral work entirely, and his 
efforts since have been in that 
field. With Emil Mollenhauer, 
director of the Boston festival 
orchestras, he received piano 
instruction as well as violin in- 
struction, and played one of 
the principal first violins with 
that organization for four 
years. Mr. Mollenhauer speaks 
highly of Mr. Ladd’s ability. 
Surrounded by eminent com- 
posers and_ instrumentalists, 
his course was steadily on- 
ward, till now, though still a 
young man, he holds his posi- 
tion in a manner which would 
reflect credit on a man many 
years his senior. He plays 
quietly, yet with authority, and 
his work with his orchestra is 
spoken of highly, both for his 
musical programs, which are 
selected with good judgment 
and care and for the manner 
in which his musicians read the 
music to the various operatic 
organizations which fill many 
weeks of the regular season 
at the Providence Opera 
House. 


and empowered with delicate phrasing and . 


Mr. Ladd’s years of study ably fit him for teaching, as he 
has studied all the modern concertos and concert pieces, be- 
sides having had a wide experience in string quartet and 
other forms of chamber music. He has a large class of 
promising pupils in Providence and vicinity. He has re- 
ceived many favorable criticisms for the work of his or- 
chestra, which plays with that finish that makes his selec- 
tions very enjoyable. 


FANNIE CLIFF BERRY. 


ROBABLY no State in America has produced more 
noted men and women of letters and art than the 
State of Maine. Miss Fannie Cliff Berry is a native of 
Camden, of that State, and undoubtedly has inherited much 
of the art which seems to predominate in that part of the 
United States. She played in concerts in Camden when 
she was only eight years old, although she had begun to 
study the piano at the age of six. When but eleven years 
old she played the organ in church and was a popular or- 
ganist at Bangor, Me., when she was only thirteen years 
of age. 

Her first course of study was taken in piano with J. C. D. 
Parker, of Boston. She later took organ lessons with S. B. 
Whitney and harmony with Stephen Emery, of the New 
England Conservatory. In addition she had seasons with 
Carl Baermann in piano and with B. J. Lang on the same 
instrument. 

Miss Berry took up a concert tour through the United 
States with what was known probably as one of the best 
companies that ever went on the road. It included such 
talent as Edward Remenyi, Mrs. Alice May Rice, soprano; 
Edith McGregor, contralto; William H. Fessenden, tenor, 
and Miss Berry, accompanist. This was one of the highest 
priced companies that the Redpath Bureau, of Boston, sent 
out and, of course, naturally met with great success. Pre 
vious to this concert tour Miss Berry played much in Bos- 
ton and was organist at the Shawmut Church, having been 
the first lady organist there, and she was also director of 
the choir. After this she was at Dr. Herrick’s Mt. Vernon 
Church, thus having held in all four positions in Boston. 
She was ranked as one of the most brilliant accompanists 
in Boston and for a long time acted in that capacity with 
Charles R. Adams. 

Miss Berry has accompanied Adamowski, Emma Juch, 
Emma Eames and many other prominent artists. She 
studied the Leschetizky method with Miss Mary O’Brien, 
of Boston. She also studied with Madame Wienzkowska, 
at Vienna, and finally with Leschetizky himself. This dis- 
tinguished musician paid Miss Berry many sterling compli- 
ments for the brilliancy of her work, and she returned to 


G. RAYMOND LADD. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Providence, R. I. 


America fully equipped for any duties that might fall to one 
so capable in her art. 

Miss Berry has been in Providence now for the past three 
years and her success has been what might be called phe- 
nomenal. She is organist at the Central Congregational 
Church. This is considered one of the leading positions 
of Providence, and is the church where Dr. Jules Jordan 
holds many of his chorus performances with Miss Berry 
as accompanist on the organ. Miss Berry has a studio in 
the Lederer Building and she also teaches piano at Miss 
Wheeler’s private school. 

Of one of Miss Berry’s Boston performances the Herald 
said: “Miss Berry was heard in the Liszt Polonaise in E 
and with Mr. Adamowski in Rubinstein’s Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano. In these selections Miss Berry displayed a 
great ability and she is a most promising player; her touch 
is most remarkable, clear and elastic and she has a fine 
command of the keyboard.” 

She has given a number of piano recitals in Providence 
and of course she has received many flattering notices 

The Providence Journal says: “Miss Berry is a pianist 
of much more than ordinary ability. Her playing, viewed 
from the technical side, displays an admirable degree of 
cleverness and abundant facility.” 

The Boston Advertiser spoke of Miss Berry in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Her accompaniments were perfection itself 
and her solo was so well given that her audience demanded 


another.” 


ALEXANDER McCABE. 


NE of the most satisfactory and steadygoing organists 
O of the city of Providence is Alexander McCabe. He 
is a native of Rhode Island and began the study of music 
at the age of twelve. He evinced a partiality for the piano 
and organ, but after considerable study in the technical 
branches of the art, he took up the orchestral business at 
the age of nineteen. He was taught by the very best mas- 
ters in this country. 

He began quite early with Reeves’ American Band, and 
after that studied piano with Eben A. Kelly, of Provi- 
dence. Mr. McCabe was considered one of the finest 
teachers in Providence for forty years and regarded as a 
standard teacher. He also studied organ and harmony 
with A. A. Stanley, who was for so many years the organ- 
ist of Grace Church and who is now the professor of 
music in the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and 
also has been the president of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. Since then he has studied counterpoint, or- 
chestration, organ and composition with George E. Whit- 
ing. of Boston. During his studies with Mr. Whiting he 
substituted for that famous organist on many occasiofis in 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, of Bostgn. He 
was also assistant leader of Reeves’ American Band and 
also ex-president of the band. 

He has been for the past thirteen years the organist of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, in Providence, 
where his playing has made him one of the best known 
of the local organists. However, he has appeared many 
times in concert and organ recitals. He has played in 
nearly all of the Catholic churches on important dedication 
ceremonies and other functions for the past ten years. 

At present he is teaching and, it is unnecessary to state, 
has a large class of promising pupils. One of the strongest 
points to be commended about Mr. McCabe is that he is a 


close student. He does not falter at obstacles in his pro- 
fession and has, naturally, risen high in the ranks. He 
has composed a number of church pieces, some of which 
have yet to be published, including marches, fugues, &c. 


MISS EMMA JANE WILLIAMS. 


NE of the most talented of the musicians of Provi- 
dence is Miss Emma J. Williams. She is a native of 
Canada, but came to the United States as a child of ten, 
making Ohio her home at that time. Her musical talents 
developed at the early age of seven, and she was taught by 
the principal teacher at her home in Montreal, Canada. 
She has, however, been East for the last fifteen years, prin- 
cipally in Boston and Providence. Miss Williams studied 
piano in Boston under B. J. Lang and organ under George 
Whiting. She also studied harmony with Stephen Emery, 
and took up piano again with H. G. Tucker, and again 
the organ with Dudley Buck. She has officiated as or- 
ganist at the Shepherd Memorial Church, in Cambridge, 
also at St. John’s Episcopal Church, in Cambridge. 

At present Miss Williams is engaged in teaching music 
in the public schools of Providence, doing private teach- 
ing and also playing the organ at the First Baptist Church, 
the oldest structure of that denomination in America. She 
has also played the organ at the Elmwood Congregational 
Church, at the Stewart Street Baptist and at the Union 
Baptist Churches. 

The playing of Miss Williams is of the highest order 
She traveled for two years with the Mozart Quartet Club. 
which included Mrs. Ella Cleveland Fenderson, a former 
contralto of King’s Chapel. 

Miss Williams is considered one of the most brilliant of 


MISS FANNIE CLIFF BERRY. 
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American accompanists, and is held in high esteem by 
prominent artists with whom she has played. She has also 
scored many brilliant successes as a solo pianist. 


MISS MAUD REES. 


ROBABLY no one young woman of New England has 
a clearer right and title to the term “artist” than has 
Miss Maud Rees, the charming vocalist of Providence. 
She has a voice of rare compass, which is a contralto with 
the mezzo range. She is a native of Providence, and began 
studying at the age of fifteen with Dr. Jules Jordan, who 
laid the foundation for her voice, after which she went with 
Max Heinrich, of Boston, and later with Madame d’Arona. 
of New York. 

She has mastered the art of singing as few at her age 
have. She is now the contralto soloist at Grace Church. 
Providence, one of the most important positions in the 
State. She has given many song recitals, and her appear- 
ance at any concert is a fine card at all times. She has also 
sung in oratorio with Myron B. Whitney and other well- 
known artists throughout New England. In concert she 


‘has appeared with the Adamowski Quartet and George 


Proctor, of Boston. Her principal work, however, has 
been in Rhode Island, and it is here that she is esteemed 
so heartily by everybody, her popularity being due as much 
to her charming personality as to her artistic triumphs. 
She has a thoroughly musical voice—an artistic tempera- 
ment always, and her work is marked by those intelligent 
methods that show the true artist. She sings with remark- 


able brilliancy and fine taste, her tone production being so 
artistic that she is able to produce any tone color she de- 
sires, and with that infinite ease which is so admirable al- 
ways. In singing “The Messiah” she scored one of her 
greatest triumphs. In church music she is especially strong. 
though well versed in other schools. German :Lieder she, 
sings delightfully, having a decided advantage in that! 
tongue, speaking the language fluently. Miss Rees must 
naturally have a most brilliant future, judging from her 
past triumphs and her present abilities as a-finished vocalist 

In speaking of an appearance of Miss Rees in Newport, 
R. L, the Daily News, of that city, says: “Miss Rees kept 
all her own friends last night and won many new ones 
Her voice and stage presence are equally delightful. She 
is the fortunate possessor of one of those rich, velvety 
voices that haunt one, and every note rings true. More, 
her whole soul is in the interpretation of the composer. It 
is hard to say which one we liked best, the dramatic Saint- 
Saéns’ Aria, that most wonderful song by Brahms, ‘Silent 
Night,’ or the sad, quaint old ballad, ‘Saint’ Francis,’ by 
Loewe, whose music is of late meeting with a worthy re- 
vival.“ 

Miss Rees has received a lot of the finest criticisms from 
the press in similar vein, and it is a matter of record that 
she has never disappointed her hearers in the slightest sense 
She sings with that finesse of good taste which wins hearts 
always, and that is the soul_of her art. 


MISS AVIS BLIVEN, 


NE of the well-known pianists of Providence is Miss 
Avis Bliven. Although still young, she has accom- 
plished wonders in her art, has been abroad for two years 
and is recognized as one of the leading solo performers of 
Rhode Island. She is a native of Providence and was 
born April 6, 1879. She received her first instruction in 
piano at the age of six. Her regular lessons began, how- 
ever, in 1890 with Mrs. Annie Gilbreth Cross, a well-known 
teacher in Providence and Boston. Miss Bliven made rapid 
progress in music and was considered by all a phenomenal 
performer for one of her years. 

Her first public recital was given in 1892, and since then 
she has given one each year in Providence and Boston. 
She sailed for Europe in 1896, returning in 1808, and dur- 
ing this period she had the benefit of a course of study" 
under Leschetizky in Vienna. She was with him for two 
years and won the highest praise from that celebrated mas- 
ter. He gave her from the first start the greatest encour- 
agement and retained her services in preparing other pupils 
for him, which was of itself a compliment rarely bestowed 
on a pupil so young. She played on a number of occasions 
at the Leschetizky class. a privilege seldom accorded a.new 
pupil. 

Miss Bliven is now teaching and playing in the city of 
Providence and has recently appeared in a recital, at which 
she received the unstinted applause of her audience. She 
has played in a number of recitals also throughout New 
England. The Boston critic, Louis C. Elson, as far back 
as 1892 said of Miss Bliven: 4 

Miss Bliven is not, as yet, to be reviewed as a completion. One 
may regard her rather as a great artistic promise, and one that I 
think will be fulfilled, for she plays with an intelligence beyond her 
dozen years, and if as yet the language of passion and fervor is 
absent, one can say as truly the lack of flavor, which is the bane 
of the unripe prodigy fruit, was never noticeable in her work. Apart 


from the clearness and surety of the performance in these two 
numbers and in Haydn’s Sonata in C major, there was something 
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beyond these qualities to commend, for there seemed a poetic con- 
ception of the spirit of the compositions, especially of the varia- 
tions (Schubert). A ‘good foundation has been laid, and when 
Miss Avis Bliven is an adult we confidently expect one more artist 
added to the American ranks. 

A Boston paper, speaking of a recital given in Boston 
early in 1896, said of Miss Bliven: 

To have done more than this at her age would be to have become 
more or less of a monstrosity, and we will say that, judging from 
her playing last evening, we find no trace whatever of anything 
abnormal, factitious or monstrous about Miss Bliven. She showed 
forth her talent in its healthiest possible phase. 

Miss Bliven plays equally well Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
Bach, Leschetizky and Mendelssohn. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that she gives as much promise to-day as she 
did in the earlier stages of her career 
and her friends think that she will have a 


brilliant future. 


been able to accept on account of his home engagements. 
It is his intention, however, when he can secure the proper 
assistance in his studio, to devote most of his personal time 
to concert work and composition. He claims with consid- 
erable assurance that the mandolin is being popularized, and 
he seems to feel that he can be of material assistance in ele- 
vating that instrument to a higher plane than that with 
which it is now credited. 

His reading of the First Violin Concerto, by De Beriot, 
on the mandolin is one of the most finished performances 
on that instrument that has ever been heard, and D. W. 
Reeves thought so much of it that he sent him a personal 
letter of congratulation. His repertory is very extensive, 
including Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, op. 64, and three 
sonatas by Beethoven. 

One of the Rhode Island papers in speaking of Mr. Pet- 
tine’s appearance said: “The principal feature of the pro- 
gram was the playing of Signor J. E. Pettine, the renowned 
mandolinist of Providence. Signor Pettine is an artist in 
every sense of the word. His rendition of classical music 
shows a most finished technic and a most graceful style.” 

Some of Mr. Pettine’s compositions are notable for the 
excellence of their quality and beautiful melodies. In his 
“Impromptu,” for unaccompanied mandolin, some very 
clever duo effects are brought forth.. His “Cradle Song. 
No. 2,” is one of the rarest of gems in that class of music 
that has ever been presented by an American composer, and 
will incalculably add to the fame of the author. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


AND THE ITALIAN MetHop as We Now See THEM. 


[ RETROSPECTIVE. ] 

HOSE who remember the singers of local reputation 
of New York and Brooklyn as far back as 1875-6 
and 1877 will remember also, without doubt, their impres- 
sions after hearing the artists in grand opera that Colonel 

Mapleson brought to New York in the fall of 1877. 
The comparison that naturally followed forced a con- 
fession of a contrast that at once robbed the local of any 
concession to much merit for voice, style, delivery, dic- 
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America, save, perhaps, here and there one that had been 
dropped by a disbanded occasional grand opera company 
by which we were sometimes visited. 

Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, Mario, Brignoli and scores of 
others equally great had been heard in opera and concert 
years before Mapleson’s established seasons began, and 
contemporary hearers dilated upon their wonderful voices 
and how beautifully beyond compare they sang. But no 
native of these shores stood ready to shed one ray of 
analytical explanation upon the wonders they had heard. 

“Only the bird, that sings with all naturalness,” they 
would say, “can be likened to the singing of Jenny Lind.” 

This and similar figures of comparison worked upon our 

imaginations, as such great art had 
worked upon theirs, and carried them 
that were before our day into the realms 
of ideals that we are now enjoying, but 


JOSEPH EDWARD PETTINE. 


T is not often that an artist of the 
mandolin attains a sufficient degree 
of prominence to give him rank with 
the best musicians, but in the case of 
Joseph Edward Pettine there is found 
not only an expert performer on the in- 
strument, of which he is one of the 
leading exponents in this country, but 
also a musician and composer of unusual 
ability. 

Mr. Pettine is a native of Isernia, 
Italy, and has been ten years in Amer- 
ica. He is still a very young man, con- 
siderably under thirty, and while he 
never studied under any of the great 
masters in Europe, he had the best of 
the local teachers at his home, which the 
world recognizes as being in a thor- 
oughly musical atmosphere. In Amer- 
ica, however, he has studied music un- 
der the leading masters, including Ham- 
ilton C. Macdougall, with whom he 
took counterpoint, fugue and compo- 
sition, and D. W. Reeves, with whem 
he has studied instrumentation. 

Mr. Pettine has studied all methods, 
and is now making a special point of his 
own original method, which, of course, 
is entirely modern and new. He has 
played as soloist all over New England 
and in many parts of the United States, 
having traveled in tours with Reeves’ 
American Band, and he has also given 
a number of recitals and has invariably 
been well received. In addition to his 
mastery of the mandolin, he plays the 
saxophone, and played that instrumen! 
on a tour with Brooke’s Chicago Marine 
Band, and also with Lovenberg’s Con- 
cert Band. Perhaps the greatest amount 
of publicity he attained, however, was 
through his association with Reeves’ American Band. Mr. 
Pettine is now teaching the mandolin, has a large class, 
and has recently been offered recitals at Indianapolis, 
Wheeling and other musical centres. none of which he has 


JOSEPH EDWARD PETTINE. 
Providence, R. I. 


tion, or. in fact, anything save his ability to sing his music 


to English text. 


No such voices as these foreigners possessed were in 
either great city, or, in fact, upon the continent of 


with much better understanding and 
: keener appetites than our predecessors 
| in the opera stalls were capable of. 
| With the advent of Colonel Mapleson 
came also to America the first dawn of 
light upon the vocal art, for all that had 
preceded served only to shed faint flick- 
erings upon a benighted path. 

No impression that was at all gen- 
eral, leading to interest, then to inquiry, 
and finally forcing investigation, had 
appeared in any city in America up to 
that memorable fall. Then, and not 
until then, came the real foretellers of 
a day. 

It matters little to us now whatever 
may have been the relative merits of 
those stars of twenty or more years 
ago, by comparison among themselves, 
or with the artists of to-day, for it was 
as possible then as it is now to select 
one or two as exponents to answer for 
the rest and for an art the light of 
whose advancing rays was then but 
faintly seen above the horizon of our 
understandings. 

The thoughtful did select, and listened 
with careful discrimination, molded im- 
pressions and observations into triisms: 
their minds, given over to the uncon- 
scious processes of absorption with 
varying degrees of certainty, made their 
way, through converging ways, toward 
the underlying principles of the phe- 
nomena before them. 

Nature, by a whim, selecting here and 
there from the world at large a voice to 
grace and bedeck with incomparable 
charms, no longer answered to explain 
this vast superiority. Somewhere, with- 
in small confines in Europe, those won- 
ders had been wrought. For, while no 
single country had been father to them 
all, they bore a common trade mark. 
stamped like a crest of kinship indel- 
ibly upon each voice. They were children of one school- 
ing and one faith, whose bonds appeared to all who saw 


and listened as strong as ties of race or blood. 


Timidly we approached this foreigner with the questions 
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we were burning to ask: “Will you tell us why?” “Can 
you show us how?” “For we wish to know all that your 
exacting art requires of one who would comprehend its 
all.” 

Considerately and politely came his answers; but, alas! 
all too vaguely. For while his efforts were as earnest as 
ours to question, only his own clear view could see 
through the tortuous way that led no further than to the 
beginning. 

Befogged, bewildered and floundering in a sea of un- 
known terms and allusions, we caught only the last straw 
which the vanishing end of his kindly meant discourse 
threw within our reach. “To understand,” he said, “is not 
difficult. But, you would acquire it also? Ah! then you 
must go and study.” 

We did go and study. By thousands we journeyed like 
pilgrims to a shrine. In due time we returned. 

We had learned much—very, very much! Of toil, regret, 
disappointment, time wasted, blighted hopes and ended 
ambition I will not speak, for of those I know nothing 
But I do know that to many of us the way was opened; 
the fogs were gone: the various terms, traditions, practices 
and mysterious ideas were assigned to their proper and 
relative importance. The results of applied art principles 
had been tested by scientific standards: the famous Italian 
method had been resolved into its elements, and under 
our own eyes was fei to human birds of our day, some of 
whom afterward sang to their delighted countrymen and 
women under the names of Thursby, Cary, Valleria, Ne- 
vada, Van Zandt and Kellogg. 

The foreigner had said in '77: “To understand is not 
difficult. But if you would acquire it you must go and 
study.” He was right in both parts of his statement. It 
is not difficult to understand; for the principles that lead 
to acquired tone in the human voice are almost identical 
with the principles employed mechanically to reinforce 
sound, to understand which we have first to consult our 
knowledge of acoustics in this department (reinforce- 
ment of sound). Let him who is rusty on the subject, or 
who has never studied it, look it up in a college text book 
on physics or an encyclopedia. 

Let him who has studied it recall the object lessons he 
received in following his precentor in the lecture room, 
as this most interesting subject was experimentally put 
before him, showing to the eye, as well as the ear, the 
wonders of reinforced sound waves. Let him recall also 
that this lesson was easily and delightfully demonstrated— 
though it required some skill on the part of the precen or 
It was easily impressed upon his mind, and, as he had by 
previous study learned the reasons for all these wonders, 
they were easy to understand. 

We are now ready to meet the foreigner again, on the 
ground of the first part of his statement. We wish to 
agree with him, and ultimately we will. But at the outset 
it must be observed that the lecturer, with the proper ap- 
paratus, is not now before us; for the trained voice, ready 
with the apt and timely illustration, must unfortunately 
be omitted in this descriptive mapping out of the prin- 
ciples of the Italian method. 

Tue Principces or THE ITALIAN METHOD, 

The voice is a registered organ. 

A register is a group of notes having the same or sim- 
ilar characteristics. There are four registers in each class 
of voice. The bass requires the use of but three; the 
fourth, or highest, register is therefore seldom or never 
developed in the bass proper. 

The older Italian naming of the registers—lower thick, 
upper thick, lower thin and upper thin—is now almost 
entirely out of use, as it is more convenient to designate 
them by numerals, viz, tst, 2d, 3d and 4th. 

The location and extent of these registers, in the dif- 
ferent classes of voices, vary so slightly as scarcely to 
be noticeable. Seldom more than a minor second, and 
never more than a major second. 

To aid in understanding I will use a diagram: 


Fic. 1. 


Jon 
The f between 1 


The voice before us is the soprano. 


f between 3 and 4 is 


As there will be two f’s in the diagrams I shall use, I 
will write the lower one f, the upper one f,. 

The first register extends from f downward to the limit 
of lower range. 

The second register extends from f to c. 

The third register extends from c to fi. 

The fourth register extends from f, to the upper limit 
of range. 

The elder Lamperti used to speak of a fifth register, 
beginning at B natural in alt and extending to thé upper 


and 2 is 6 I—.the c between 2 and 3 is == , the 


limit. The existence, however, of a fifth register is not 
admitted. What is noticeable, there is a resultance, which 
I will hereafter explain. 

Each register has its distinguishing characteristics, 
native to itself, but traceable into the neighboring register, 
above or below. The tendency of characteristics to extend 
beyond the limits of their native register aids greatly in 
register blending. 

If there were no registers—in other words, if the voice 
contained throughout its compass—equally distributed— 
all the properties needed to make it a perfect musical 
organ, there would be no Italian method, no great masters 
necessary, and nothing extraordinary in the singer's art 
For simging would then, in reality, be as natural to the 
human being as to the bird. 

But this is not the case. Hence the Italian method— 
a system based on scientific principles, having as its 
object a complete interchange of tone properties between 
the four registers of the voice. 

It is complex in composition, mysterious in its work- 
ings, and yet, when properly approached, not difficult to 
understand. 

Now we will look at the voice as nature gives it. 

The first and second registers contain, as mutual char- 

acteristics, depth, breadth and freedom. Not in the same 
degree, however, as the first register has all these proper- 
ties much mor markedly than has the second. In fact, the 
second register has very aptly been styled “neither hay 
nor grass,” for it has very little of anything entirely its 
own. It is a medium, however, through which are united 
the two great component departments of the singing voice, 
viz., its reinforcement (in the head), and its support (upon 
the diaphragm). 
' The third and fourth registers contain the flute-like 
sweetness and purity of tone, properties which, acoustic- 
ally speaking, answer for the true definition of musical 
sounds. But these, as they naturally exist im the voice, 
are lacking in freedom, power and timbre qualities, and 
cannot be given with the broad expressive delivery re- 
quired in the lyric art, without borrowing the native 
properties of the first and second registers. On the other 
hand, the first and second registers are almost entirely 
wanting im true musical qualities, until supplied with these 
from the registers above. 

We have now before us the primitive voice, with all its 
natural imperfections, ready for the great master and his 
mysterious Italian method. 

First, let us have the significance of this word method. 

In general terms it is: Such a system of training as will 
establish throughout the entire compass of the voice 
characteristics of tone which shall embody all the require- 
ments demanded by art. 

How such a system of training is conducted, in its 
minute details, along a line requiring at every step an 
ever advancing degree of skill, judgment and positive 
knowledge must forever be left with the master himself. 

Volumes read to the mind can never put a single ar- 
tistic sound into the voice. The master, the method, the 
intelligent and naturally gifted pupil is the imperative 
combination of materials necessary for the building up of 
this great art structure. 

But having heard it with out ears, and had its finished 
outline impressed within, as was the case in 1877 and can 
be now in 1899, the mental picture of its foundation walls 
and superstructure can easily be brought into clear view 
by the skillful precentor, aided by his own perfectly 
trained voice. 

Again, however, I am forced to regret the absence of the 
all important illustration, but as no amount of regret can 
supply even a small part of what illustration would be 
necessary, I will dismiss it at once, and consider myself 
restricted, as I am, entirely to description and to the dia- 
grams I shall use. 

To begin, we must recall that the third and fourth 
registers contain properties essentially musical, but in 
their primitive state they are lacking in freedom, timbre 
qualities and diaphragmatic support, and also that these 
can be supplied from the registers below. Not, however. 
by immediately bringing the lower properties up, but by 
first resorting to a process known as putting the voice in 
position, which really means enhancing its head reso- 
nance by directing the tones in the third register into the 
cavities of the head. This at the start I will speak of only 
as an idea, for what we will afterward understand as posi- 
tion contains other properties besides direction of tone. 
and ultimately extends throughout the voice 

This idea (position) we bring from the third register 
downward. I will represent this graphically by a slightly 
curved line from just below the middle of the third register 


Fie. 2. 
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to just above the middle of the second register, the arrow- 
head indicating the direction (downward). 

The first instalment of the idea of position has now been 
coaxed into the second register. When returned again 


into the third register it brings back with it a degree of 
broadening and freedom, with perhaps a trace of dia- 
phragmatic support also added. 


Fic. 3. 
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I will represent this by a curved line just above the 
curve drawn in Fig. 2, and will give it an arrowhead in- 
dicating a direction upward. Breadth and freedom have 
now joined with position and gone with it into the third 
register. 

Notice that the figure shows the arrowhead as landing 
higher up in the third register than the point from which 
the first idea, that of position, started. This was made 
possible by the properties of the second register. 

By continuing in this line of demonstration the idea of 
position may be conceived as having been carried lower 
and lower, and (without here describing just how) 
as having acquired the property of diaphragmatic support 
And also that this property of diaphragmatic support, 
which now comprehends all the properties of the lower 
registers, has been carried to the upper limit, we may 
represent the resulting condition by a curved line, as in 
Fig. 4: 

Fic. 4. 


1 2 Cc 8 4 

This line is called the line of the mixtures. When per- 
fectly developed it extends from about D in the first 
register to about B flat in the fourth register. The 
fifth register of Lamperti the elder was the voice above 
the line of the mixtures. Trouble is sometimes experi- 
enced by the singer in coming down from notes above 
B flat, the voice tending to follow back along the original 
line instead of following the line of the mixtures 

Notice again that this line of the mixtures extends 
below the upper limit of the first register and above the 
lower limit of the fourth register. 

The voice now travels up and down this beautiful line 
with the utmost ease and grace. The registers are thére 
still, to be sure, just as they were originally, but this per- 
fect interchange of characteristics has snowed their ugly 
breaks under. The line of the mixtures overlays them all 
and puts them out of sight and mind forever 

The foregoing is the theory, and in general outline the 
practice also, of the Italian method 

I have made no allusion to the difficulties and seeming 
inconsistencies encountered by the s‘udent who seeks to 
master this method. He who would know of these, how- 
ever, must go and study. 

Wa. McCienanan Ransom, 
Providence, R. I 


Copenhagen. 

During the season 1808-99 of the Palace concerts at Co 
penhagen, under the direction of Joachim Andersen, the 
sixth concert of the season was given on March 26, with a 
program embracing Weber's “Preciosa,” Louis Glass’ 
Suite, op. 26; scenes from “Lohengrin,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Dalila” and Liszt’s Preludes. 


Duet from the ‘‘ Zauberfiote.”’ 

The lately discovered duet from the “Magic Flute” has 
just been published in the Communications of the Berlin 
Mozart Society. The duet, which is between Tamina and 
Papageno, is issued with a piano arrangement by Dr. Kop- 
fermann. The discoverer was G. Richard, of St. Gall, who 
found it in an old score of the opera, dating from the days 
of Schikaneder. 


Siegfried Wagner. 
Richard Wagner had no great hopes of his son's future 
Siegfried, in his twelfth year, took to his 
It was a polonaise. 


as a composer 
father one of his own compositions. 
Richard pushed it away and remarked, “Only dullards write 
polonaises,”” to which the youngster replied by reminding 
him that his own (Richard's) first composition was 4 
dance. 

“A boy of twelve,” said the father, “ought to be at his 
book.” 

“But Mozart composed when he was only six.” 

“Ah! a young Mozart then!” 

“No,” retorted Siegfried; ‘‘a son of Richard Wagner.” 

The implied compliment softened the severe papa, wo 
set to work and examined his son's work, which had been 
written for Mother Cosima’s birthday. But Richard's face 
as he perused the Polonaise did not become amiable. He 
laid the manuscript aside without a word. Then he whis- 
tled softly the well-known air from “Lohengrin, “Nie sollst 
du mich befragen” (“You ought not to ask me”) 

In after days Richard expressed himself more forcibly 
about his son’s compositions. “Better work at the draw 
ing board than at the piano. Build houses and concert 
halls and let the notes be mangled by others.” 
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Music in Woonsocket, 1R. 


THE TRAINING OF CHOIR BOYS. 


N the training of choir boys the two fundamental prin- 
ciples of all correct singing—deep breathing and high 
forward tone placement—must receive first attention. The 
elasticity of boy ribs and muscles and the quickness of 
ordinary boy perception usually render the teaching of 
these two vital points neither difficult nor unpleasant; but, 
unfortunately, in too many cities the ruinous practice of 
making all boys in the public schools sing a low alto 

3 part seriously handicaps the efforts of the choirmaster. 
ee The evil of this practice are seen in the guttural, hoarse 
voices of choir candidates, in their unwillingness—almost 
inability—to open the mouth sufficiently to pronounce a 
; broad ah, in their distressing efforts 
: to sing above the G on the second 
line of the staff, and, worse still, in 
their positive hatred of the school 
singing lessons, which they escape by 

every possible subterfuge. 


harmonies, and giving them a confidence in themselves 
which will render unnecessary all helping or urging on 
the part of the organist. 

The music for a choir of boys—as in truth for every 
choir—should be of the most noble and dignified character, 
in keeping with the nobility and dignity of the service and 
helpful in the mental and moral upbuilding of the choris- 
ters. Boys should be trained for a healthy, honest man- 
hood, sturdy and robust on its mental as well as on its 
physical side; a manhood that will despise a lie as a mark 
of cowardice, a thing beneath contempt; a manhood that 
delights in deeds of strength and honor, of self-sacrifice 
and tender-hearted heroism. Like literature, music 
purifies and ennobles by repetition, rumination, absorption. 
Music that is simply or weakly pretty is abhorrent to a 


HARRY MATURIN BALLOU. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


OONSOCKET has long been noted as a city of im- 
portance in a musical way, and while not so large as 
Providence and being close to Boston, it has shown a taste 
much to be commended by its encouragement for many 
years past of the divine art. 

Prominent among the musicians of this prosperous city 
may be mentioned Harry Maturin Ballou, a native of 
Woonsocket. He inherited his fine voice and musical 
temperament from his father’s family, all of whom had re- 
markable ability in music. Mr. Ballou, as a boy soprano, 
sang in public at a very early age, and began the study of 
and began the study of piano at the 
age of twelve. He also studied organ 
with Mr. Chace, of Providence, who 
was organist at the old Round Top 
Church, of that city. He studied har- 
mony and counterpoint with F. A. 
Lyman, who died last year at Syra- 


a The deep breathing and high, for- 
ward tone placement are the founda- 
tion of easy singing, and easy sing- 
ing is not only essential for the 
proper, satisfactory and beautiful ren- 
s dering of the service, but is a most 
healthy exercise, bringing into action 
the muscles of the waist, sides, chest 
and back; expanding the lower part 
of ‘the lungs, filling the lower lung 
cells with vitalizing oxygen, thus re- 
newing the tissue of the body, pre- 
= venting a sluggish circulation and 
helping to build up a sound body and 
a sound mind. 

All vocal exercises should—at least 
for a long time—be sung softly, and 
even the well trained choir should 
rarely be allowed to vocalize in more 
than half voice, while the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent any 

~ forcing of the lower register upward; 
indeed, in exercises it is wise to carry 
the upper register down over the 
chest ‘voice. 

As soon as the boys can sustain a 
pure, resonant tone, exercises for de- 
veloping flexibility should be given. 
Especially valuable are simple exer- 
cises on intervals of a third, fourth, 
fifth and octave; the scale of nine 
notes, arpeggios and short trills. 
These should be sung staccato and 
legato; at first slowly, afterward 
with considerable rapidity. An inter- 
esting suplement to this work is the 
study of some air, such as “With 
Verdure Clad,” “Let the Bright 
Seraphim,” the soprano solos in 


ayer 


cuse. Mr. Ballou is a college gradu- 
ate of Brown University, and is a 
man of broad literary tastes. He has 
a full knowledge of the history and 
literature of music. 

After leaving college he taught 
Latin and English literature at the 
Diocesan School of Missouri, under 
the Rev. (now Bishop) Ethelbert 
Talbot, and conducted a boy choir 
while there. He also taught Latin, 
English, voice and piano at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., under Dr. 
Coit. He was the bass soloist of the 
large and fine boy choir there, and 
assistant organist and choir director. 
He studied voice with the Jate Signor 
Gedeone Olivieri and oratorio with 
O'Neill, who was teacher of Madame 
Nordica. Mr. Ballou has refused 
many offers as organist and choir- 
master for choirs from Philadelphia 
and the Diocesan School at Holder- 
ness, N. H. 

He has a baritone voice of great 
resonance, compass and flexibility, 
singing from low C to high B flat. 
He sings from the Italian, French 
and German masters as weil! as in 
English. While he was well fitted 
for a public concert career, he re- 
garded himself as especially adapted 
for teaching, and has for the last few 
years been devoting himself to that 
branch of the art. He is now di- 
rector of St. Andrew’s boy choir. 
which is sent for by all the talent 
around Woonsocket to furnish the 
music for church festivals. It is un- 


“The Messiah,” or even an aria from 
Mozart or Rossini, these forming the 
z very best kind of exercise for devel- 
oping strength, purity and flexibility, 
at the same time quickening the mu- 
sical sensibility, broadening the mu- 
sical taste and giving untold pleasure 
to the boys. A few carefully selected exercises in all keys, 
sung with the broad ah, aw and 0, and occasionally in the 
other vowel sounds, will be all that are necessary; more 
will tire the mind and clog the memory. 
This work, which should of course be introductory to 
every choir rehearsal, will be a healthy physical and mental 
‘ stimulant, and prepare the boys for concentrated attention 
to the anthems and services that follow. 

It is an excellent plan to have on hand some glees, part 
songs and madrigals from the rich treasures of the old 
and modern English composers. They furnish the best 

«material for drill in nice points of shading and in distinct 
pronunciation, they brighten the voice, they refresh the 
mind, they give great delight to the choir and help in the 


fy education of the boy, as they are usually settings of words 
which every boy would be the better for storing away in 

his memory. 

= Unaccompanied singing is a good drill, as it trains the 


ear, accustoms the boys to the sound of their own voices, 
ai to the progression of the other parts and the ever-changing 


HARRY M. BALLOU, 


manly boy. Music that has the taint of sentimentality 
should be nauseating to a true boy-manhood, as it is 
unworthy of a place in a religious service. Boys, true, 
manly boys, are fond of solid stuff, of music that suggests 
brain and brawn and virility. They delight in frugal pas- 
sages which seem to appeal to them as a nice problem, 
as quadratics appeal to the mathematician. They love the 
solid harmonies, the stately progressions, the broad effects 
and massive grandeur of the best English and German 
composers. Chromatic feverishness and unrest, color in 
dazzling nervous variety and quantity, act upon them as 
an unhealthy stimulant; but they love the nobility, the 
tender manliness and the strength of Bach and Handel. 

The quality of the boy voice is particularly adapted to 
the music of the sanctuary. The very lack of emotionality, 
of deep feeling. of earthly passion, of sorrow and regret 
and remorse, constitute its strength and its charm and in- 
vest it with a purity and celestial brightness that speak of 
enduring hope and faith and never-ending joys. 

Harry M. Battov. 


doubtedly one of the finest boy choirs 
in all of New England. 

Mr. Ballou’s success in teaching is 
best evidenced by the fact that all 
his hours are taken up, his pupils 
coming principally from Woonsocket, 

the adjacent towns, and several from Providence. He 
makes a specialty of voice building, and has been 
quite an adept at restoring voices that have been broken 
through strain or bad training. His method of voice 
placement, breath management, ease in singing, proper 
control of the muscles of the jaw and tongue, making them 
free from rigidity, are special points which he has studied 
closely and with success. Perhaps one of Mr. Ballou’s 
strongest features is his work as a sympathetic piano ac- 
companist. In this he is known for his full, sonor- 
ous, velvety touch, as well as for his deep expression. He 
is at present organist at the Congregational Church in Ux- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Ballou has written a number of arti- 
cles on musical subjects for the Woonsocket Reporter and 
other papers. 

He has some fine voices on his list of pupils, prominent 
among whom may be mentioned Miss Sadie Miller, who 
is well known in Boston, and who is a high lyric soprano. 
She is considered to possess a wonderful voice, and has 
made brilliant successes wherever she has appeared. 
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Music in Wew Ferscey, 
Wewark, and the Oranges 


MERRY task is that of one who is called upon to 
chronicle the past and present condition of one’s own 
profession in one’s own dwelling place. It is de- 
lightful or distressing, in proportion to the richness 

of material at hand. 
Newark of to-day is the product of a transplanted 
New England community, consequently the tradi- 
tions of Plymouth Rock have always played a part in 
the spirit of the town; and the chronicler of mu- 
sical affairs who turns his eyes in retrospect will find 
no very gay procession of song or -dance, and for 
a century or two the soil is not rich or fertile, though the air 
is redolent with the breathings of the offspring of Pilgrim Fathers, who, after 
the habit of New Englanders of that day, droned the then younger “Old 
Hundred” with the characteristic nasal twang which, in default of the pro- 
hibited musical instruments in church worship, supplied at once the voice 
in praise and the scriptural orchestral accompaniment of sackbut and 


trumpet. 

How long “psalm smiting’’ continued without the aid of instruments 
is not recorded, but the stories of this or that ancient Newarker who played 
the “bass fiddle” in 
the “First Church,” 
or a trombone in 
“Old Trinity” are 
still being told by the 
children of the fourth 
or fifth generation, 
and we are all now 
happy that those “‘old- 
fashioned” ways — 
which have since 
come to be looked 
upon as musical an- 
tiquities—have at last 
passed the limit of the 
“law,” and, having 
been “visited unto the 
third and fourth gen- 
erations,” have spent 
their force and given 
way to more modern 
forms of sinful musi- 
cal processes. 

’Tis about fifty 
years since the first en 
organized effort in 
the music life ot New- L 
ark was attempted. 

Emulating the ex- 
ample of that centre 


of musical thought, 
Boston, a few zealous music lovers of Newark named their society 


the Handel and Haydn. After a few years, through causes not now on 
record, this society ceased its labors and was finally reorganized as the 
Mozart. 
These choral bodies struggled with the intricacies of the “Grand Halle- 
lujah” of Mr. George Handel and the “Imperial Mass No. 3” of Mr. Joseph 
Haydn, with a sprinkling of glees and sacred choruses by such eminent 
writers as Webbe and Billings et al. For about twenty-five or thirty years 
the musical life of Newark was served by a few devoted spirits, who loved 
the strains of the masters and did all they knew how to deliver the message. 
The societies came and went, each reorganization finding the same 
devotees either at the head pulling, or in the rear ‘pushing along, always 
working for the cause. 
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By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


When the Mozart died, the Newark Musical and Social Association 
soon came to life, and this in turn was followed by the Newark Musical 
Union, and again by the climax of this old régime, the final centre of 
those pioneers of classic music in Newark, the Newark Harmonic Society, 
which, with several spells of respite from active work, during two of which 
rival societies were organized (the Mendelssohn Union, and the Clinton 
Vocal Union), was more or less before the public until the early part of 
this decade, when, the old devoted spirits having lost their hold on musical 
affairs in the city at last, the society dropped away from the public eye (or 
ear), and that body of spirits so devoted to the cause of better music, after 
having done a really excellent work in the development of taste in the city 
for a quarter of a century, handed over to the newer generation the keys and 
seals. To tell of the trials and triumphs of these amateurs would fill a book, 
but at least a word of respect and praise may be spoken in appreciative 
memory of those faithful ones who first gave the city of Newark’‘a taste 
of the musical classics. Prominent among these earlier workers in Newark 
musical life were the Holbrooks, Job Foster, Mahlon Whitmore, Robert 
Gray, Lyman Druce, L. P. Hinds, the Masons (brother and sisters), George 
O. Duncklee, the Illsleys, H. Feigl, Messrs. Page, Una, Luke, Butt, Dr. 
Mercer and many others whose names were to be conjured with in the old 
days of the fifties and 
sixties, 

Perhaps the per- 
formances of “The 
Messiah,” “The Crea- 
tion” or of Mozart's 
“Twelfth Mass,” with 
local amateur talent 
as the orchestra, 
would not satisfy the 
concert audiences of 
to-day, but surely 
there was no lack of 
spirit, and perhaps the 
listeners were as 
much elevated by 
those crude perform- 
ances as are those of 
to-day who hear the 
great works done 
with every profes - 
sional accessory. 

But these faithful 
~ men and women were 
not without reward; 
_— the greater number of 
them lived to enjoy a 
very apotheosis of 
their society; after 
many years of vicissi- 
tude the Harmonic 
Society, which had so long represented the ideals of musical Newark, 
was one day taken out of its amateur condition and put at once on a mod- 
ern footing. Dr. Damrosch and his son, the now well-known Walter 
Damrosch, took the society in hand, first for the New York May festival 
of 1881, and after that celebrated affair Newark found itself with a first- 
class chorus of fully 200 voices, under the baton of the younger 
Damrosch, 

The new Harmonic did representative work for some five years till Mr. 
Damrosch was called to New York on the death of his tather. During 
these few years of musical activity many of the larger choral works, classic 
and modern, were sung, and the cause of music was greatly enhanced in our 
city. Verdi's “Requiem,” Rubinstéin’s “Tower of Babel,” and other similar 
works were given adequate and delightful performances, thus glorifying in- 
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music under the banner of the Harmonic Society. 

After Mr. Damrosch’s resignation the society passed through two or 
three years of less successful endeavor, under various directors, and, finally, 
after a year under the care of E. M. Bowman, during which time they gave 
Dyorak’s “Stabat Mater” and Dudley Buck’s “Light of Asia,” the society, 
having lost all, or nearly all, of the old-time enthusiasm, at last dropped out 
of existence and public thought. A glowing tribute may well be paid to 
the younger school of musicians, who are carrying on the work so well be- 
gun by those old ones of our music world, a tribute to the spirit which was 
ever in evidence in the early history of the “Old Harmonic.” 

The half century of musical activity in Newark may easily be 
divided, an entirely new era being marked by the last quarter century. The 
old way of glee singing was replaced by the work of a most excellent club 
of amateur and of professional vocalists, who, under the baton of the late 
Jas. A. Johnson, gave charming 
madrigal and part song concerts, . 


This is the only mixed chorus and the only English singing society 
which employs the services of a full grand orchestra for its concerts. The 
Schubert, after twenty active seasons, is as young in spirit, as progressive 
and as enthusiastic as in its early days, and as it escapes the awful doom 
which is sure to follow financial extravagance, its life tenure is unlimited, so 
far as present signs show. During the season of 1886-7, Frank L. Sealy 
organized the Newark Madrigal Club, calling into this choir a number of 
the members of the former Vocal Society. Since that time, with a select 
choir of forty voices, Mr. Sealy has given two or three concerts each season, 
the programs being made up for the most part of glees, madrigals and short 
choral works, with piano accompaniment. The work of the society is noted 
for its refinement and general choral excellence, and during its long career 
the choir has done much in the music world of Newark. 

The Orpheus Club of male voices was organized by its present con- 
ductor, Samuel A. Ward, during the season of 1888-9. The club numbers 

about forty-five voices, carefully se- 
lected, who sing with great force 


as the Newark Vocal Society. 
Prominent in this work, which was 
entirely new in the city, were 
Messrs. Henry Northrup, S. A. 
Ward, R. M. Ward, Frank Hod- 
son and the larger number of the 
soloists of the city. This work, 
charming as it was, endured but a 
few seasons. Yet the fruits of this 
society's efforts were wholesome 
and wide felt. To the writer this 
appears to be the beginning of the 
new era. The amateurish flavor in 
public music work was gradually 
giving way to the dignity and finish 
of modern ideals uniler professiona’ 
control. 

At about this time the standards 
were raised in all branches; 
churches began replacing their old 
whistle boxes with modern organs; 
organ players were discovering the 
usefulness of the right foot on the 
pedals; Leybach’s Fifth Nocturne 
was looked upon no longer with 
unmixed faith as a classic in piano 
literature; church music was leav- 
ing the old grooves and becoming 
musical, as well as enthusiastically 
devotional; the young men and 
women who were taking the lead 
in musical matters were “in the 
profession”; not mere amateurs; 
the example of the better quality 
of New York’s musical life was 


and unity, a fine quality of tone, 
and excellent nuance. The club is 
held in high esteem in the city and 
it is as active and successful to-day 
as when first called together by Mr. 
Ward. The programs are made up 
of the usual male chorus repertory, 
some of the more elaborate works 
being given with piano and organ. 
Among its leading singers are 
William R. Williams and Thomas 
Bott. Frank E. Drake, one of our 


most popular pianists, is the con- 
cert pianist of the Orpheus. Both 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Drake have 
long been prominent in musical af- 
fairs here, and have done much for 
musical Newark. 

Some ten years ago the La- 
dies’ Choral Club was organized by 
Miss Ada M. Douglas, since which 
time the club has given each season 
two concerts, and, while not pre- 
tending to great things, has found 
an enthusiastic following. 

The club sings intelligently 
and with much expression, and 
Newark certainly has room and 
need for it. Mrs. Thomas 5S. 
Henry the president of the Choral 
Club, was but a few years ago the 
foremost soprano of our city, and 
she has been a strong and warm 
supporter of Miss Douglas in the 
work of the society. 


emulated; metropolitan ideas took 


at last we have really attained a 

condition which, upon close inspec- 

tion, will compare favorably with that of other American cities of 
Newark’s size. 

It appears to be folly to attempt to enumerate the many choral societies 
which have come and gone in the last decade, but as the work of choral 
organization marks so clearly the trend of musical thought in communities, 
a brief sketch of our present public choirs will perhaps be apropos: The 
Schubert Society, which has just closed its twentieth season, is the oratorio 
society of the city organized for the purpose of singing smaller works, par- 
ticularly of the modern romantic school; it soon found itself in condition for 
larger works, and, at last, the field seeming open, the choir’s purpose ad- 
vanced till it has become one of the important choral organizations of the 
country, giving, as it does, with every available accessory of metropolitan 
orchestra and the country’s most famous singers, such works as Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” Bruch’s 
“Arminius,” Sullivan's “Golden Legend,’ Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” &c., beside many of the shorter 
modern works of the French and German romantic schools, and the entire 
range of classic oratorio. 

The choir of the Schubert is made up of carefully selected singers, many 
of whom are prominent in the church choirs of the city, one of the leading 
sopranos being Mrs. Orrie Kinsey Taylor, one of Newark’s most popular 
soprano soloists. 

For many years Miss Elizabeth Stringer has been the accompanist of the 
Schubert, and by her excellent work, forceful playing and good musicianship 
has aided greatly in the choir’s work. Recently Miss Mary E. Tyler has 
assisted Miss Stringer in an able manner. 


C. WENHAM SMITH. 
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These four societies, each rep- 
resenting a peculiar field of choral 
work, have labored harmoniously 
alongside each other for from one 
to two decades ; in their ranks are found all of the most earnest and capable of 
Newark’s singers. Who can measure the limits of their influence toward 
the uplifting of a busy commercial centre away from the harder lines of life 
to the spirit realm, where naught but truth abides ? 

It would be an incomplete record of Newark’s musical life were we not 
to recognize the worth of the several younger choral leaders in the city, 
which, while not yet of sufficient length of life to have become known of all 
men, are yet doing their share in certain localities toward the musical enlight- 
enment of the people. The Roseville Choral Society, Elmer Stivers con- 
ductor, and the Mendelssohn Association (also of Roseville), George Ewan 
conductor, each give two excellent concerts in the northwestern section of 
Newark annually, and the Amphion Club, of male voices, under Harris 
Crawiord’s baton, though the youngest of the Newark choirs, has already, 
after but one season, established itself in the esteem of the residents of the 
“North End.” Carrol Beckel, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, also 
has an enterprising chorus,of some fifty voices, which, without a stated num- 
ber of concerts, is frequently heard in cantata work. In these concerts he is 
usually assisted by Mrs. Beckel, a popular soprano of the city. 

Of its orchestras Newark has no special cause for pride. 

Most of the orchestral players are also members of military or other 
brass bands, and: as the city does not yet demand much of high class or- 
chestral music, these players eke out their living through engagements at 
dances and the like. The names of Rubsam and Reinhardt are still green 
here. These men were the pioneers of good band music in the city. 

While not forgetting the popularity of the bands of Sunderhoft, Nick- 
als, Appel and others, the man who has done most of the good work here 
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during the last twenty-five years, both in band music and to a limited extent 
with orchestra, is Frederick Voss, whose band to-day is the best in the State, 
and from whose ranks we all have to draw when in need of orchestral play- 
ers to be gotten outside of New York. Mr. Voss has been an important 
factor in Newark’s musical growth, his modesty and unassuming manner 
have saved him much popular admiration, but the knowing ones of the city 
recognize his full value. It would be a pleasure to pay personal tribute to 
many of Mr. Voss’ co-workers, but limit of space forbids. 

The influence of the church upon musical development is recognized 
everywhere; in Newark the organists of the principal churches have done 
much in the way of introducing new and good music before listening to 
congregations. 

A pioneer in the field of legitimate organ playing in this city is the well- 
known teacher, Miss Elizabeth H. Marsh, who, long before the rank and 
file of organ players in Newark knew the real meaning of obligato pedal 
work, was giving us mild programs of Bach and Mendelssohn. Frank 
Sealy also may be looked on as a pioneer in this field, for when, twenty years 
ago, he had the courage to give weekly organ recitals, he was of a small 
company of real organists, but his influence was not slight. 

To C. Wenham Smith must be given praise for the greatest activity in 
organ playing here. It is easy to proclaim him our best organist, though 
there are always many claimants for this rather vague title. 

Frederick Bauman, L. C. Beckel, A. K. Bassford and many others per- 
haps less known have done good work at the organ, and it is gratifying to 
note the great advance that has been made in organ playing during the last 
twenty years, within which time we are glad also to remember that our old 
confrére W. C. Carl gave us many excellent recitals in the old First Church 
of Newark. 

There has also grown to be a violin world in Newark, and without 
entering into detail it is but right to name those players of the instrument of 
the soul who have told us so much on their four strings. A veteran, though 
yet a young man, is Milton H. Gruet, who with Frank Drake, has been a 
most popular soloist and sonata player; Otto K. Schill, of the Dannreuther 
Quartet, is also one of us here, and is doubtless our most popular violinist. 
A. Claude Trevlyn is the latest addition to our list of solo violinists, who, 
with his brilliant playing, is rapidly forging his way to the front rank. Both 
the latter and Louis Ehrke, another young and brilliant soloist, are in the 
faculty of the College of Music. : 

Of the women who have worked in the violin world none is so well 
known as Miss Louise Hood, whose work, especially in ensemble playing, 
is of much importance here. 

A leading spirit in the violin world in the former days was Morris 
Cohn, who has now left his profession for the less taxing cares of business 
life. At one time Mr. Cohn was the violinist of Newark, and he has always 
served the cause of good music faithfully, unselfishly and well, and our 
hopes go out now with him toward the young daughter, Miss Emma Cohn, 
to whom he has delivered over his violin, and, let us hope, his talent. 

What little of symphony music Newark has enjoyed has come from 
what are known as amateur orchestras; though in the case of Newark’s 
amateur organizations they are in fact a mixture of amateurs, students, semi- 
professionals and earnest music loving professional players. 

There are two of such orchestras in Newark. The Symphony Orches- 
tra, which is now in its sixth season, has given several concerts with va- 
ried programs of high class music. This orchestra has creditably played 
Beethoven's First, Second and Third (“Eroica”) symphonies ; the Mozart in 
E flat, the Haydn in D, Schubert No. 5 (B flat), No. 9 in C; having now in 
rehearsal Beethoven No. 8. With chorus, &c., it has played Schubert's 
“Rosamunde Music,” Von Weber’s “Preciosa,” Wagner's selections, &c. 
The Eintracht Orchestra is now in its second season, and is under Louis 
Ehrke’s baton. 

These gentlemen have played Mozart's Symphony in G, Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, and other important works. The Eintracht is de- 
scrvedly popular, and its concerts are always well attended. 

There is but one organized conservatory of music here, the Newark 


College of Music, which has a large faculty of teachers in the various 
branches. This school is pleasantly situated in Broad street, facing the 
Military Park. The college has branch studios in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
The frequent recital programs, &c., show that much of earnest work is being 
done in the institution. 

No record of Newark’s musical life would be complete without some- 
thing of tribute to the German-American singing societies. While for the 
most part these many choirs of German speaking men are somewhat private 
and their work is but little known by the native American music lover, yet 
several of these societies reach out of their own section and display their 
work to the city at large. 

The most important of these are the Arion and the Germania. The for- 
mer particularly, under the direction of Mr. Lorenz (also of the New York 
Arion), gives fine concerts with metropolitan orchestra and popular artists. 
These German societies come into close friendly rivalry with the English 
speaking sister societies, and they have many enthusiastic admirers as well 
as an earnest and active membership, composed of many of our best foreign 
born citizens. 

There remains much to tell of individual workers in the field of music 
here; space limit forbids the enumerating of all the zealous ones who, in one 
branch or another, are pushing the city on to a musical Newark. A mere 
list of the good ones who are working or have done service in the cause, 
such as H. H. Duncklee, A. R. Hinds, Miss Reanne McCall, the veteran 
amateur George Bruen, and scores of others, would be too long for this 
paper. 

The story is a long one, impossible of full telling: the chronicler has 
shown only the outlines of the musical life of the city of Newark, not all 
even of these surfaces can be shown, for the full story is known by no man. 

How short of it all then must a story of this sort be as a record of the 
inner musical life of a large city? Who can tell what music is doing with the 
hearts and minds of men! To be able to tell that story of a city’s music life 
would be a gracious task, but the Knower of All Hearts only can write such 
a book. We have shown the rosy side of the music life of Newark. Who 
cares to read the other side? All delightful and worthy things come to us 
through labor, so we musicians have no cause for grief that we, as does all 
mankind, must suffer in reaching the goal. Enough that the program of 
the future triumph is wafted to us from afar off ahead; the very perfume of 
hope is the goal, and if we could but realize the greatness of our musical 
blessings, compared with those dear souls of a half century agone, those 
workers who knew not the full draught of spirit joy such as we realize 
at the hearing of a Beethoven symphony rightly played—if we will but think 
of these things we will be glad to live on, content with our time and its 
opportunity, well knowing that a harmony of purpose in the profession is 
sure at last, yes, soon, to bring about a truly musical Newark 

With the public schools earnestly seeking a way of music culture, with 
scores of earnest, sincere teachers; with churches constantly showing in- 
creased interest in the musical service; with the many resident and visiting 
soloists in concert work or church service; with the many enthusiastic bodies 
of vocalists and instrumentalists in weekly rehearsals and frequent public 
performance; with every wished-for evidence of a rapidly developing dignity 
among the members of the profession; a lessening of the evidences of the 
smaller motives and an improved ethical status; with all of these things, to 
which may be added a deeper popular feeling for music as an art and a mes- 
sage to the spirit, what have we but hope for the future? As he pens this 
rambling story of Newark’s music life, as completely without personal preju- 
dice as possible, the writer realizes how faintly can be painted in a few words 
all that might be shown of a city’s progress in music; but these lines are as 
a tribute to the many earnest spirits who have labored for that which we 
all love so well, among which zealous though often disappointed and some- 
times discouraged host the writer hopes to be accounted as one. 

If those old-time lovers of our muse found joy in the days when real 
tuneful performances were rare, we may well turn back to them for harmony 
lessons, that we may realize what sweet concords are reaching at all times 
to our senses, even in Newark. 
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CHARLES WENHAM SMITH. 


HARLES WENHAM SMITH, one of the foremost 
musicians of the metropolitan district, is an Eng- 
lishman by birth and commenced his musical career at 
the age of nine as a chorister in Her Majesty's Chapel 
Royal of St. George, Windsor Castle. He received his 
early training from Sir George Elvey, the organist, under 
whose direction he sang at numerous state affairs. Later 
on, in London, he resumed his studies, taking up piano 
with Linsey Sloper, a pupil of Moscheles; organ with E. 
J. Hopkins at the Temple Church, theory with Dr. Steg- 
gall, and orchestration with Meyer Lutz. At the age of 
sixteen Mr. Smith received the appointment as organist 
of the Parish Church, Bandstead, Surrey. Subsequently 
he became pianist for Mark Lemon’s production of “‘Fal- 
staff” at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, Regent street, 
and for five years with Mr. and Mrs. German Read, the 
well-known entertainers. 

In 1872 Mr. Smith became organist of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark. He has filled the position of musi- 
cal director at several of the London theatres, including 
the Gaiety, the Opera Comique, the Royal Aquarium and 
the Crystal Palace. In 1880 Mr. Smith came to America, 
making Newark, N. J., his permanent home. For the 
first five years he played the organ at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral of that city. In 1884-5 he gave organ recitals 
at Chickering Hall, New York, and created a great im- 
pression. He has, besides, given recitals in all parts of 
the United States. In 1887 Mr. Smith succeeded Fred 
Brandeis as organist of St. James’, New York, and in 
188% went to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He is at 
present the organist of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, the 
fashionable Methodist church of Newark; also at the 
Washington Street Jewish Temple, Newark, besides hav- 
ing charge of the organ of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The importance of the work of Mr. Smith since his 
long residence of nineteen years in Newark may be better 
understood from a recital of his works, or, at least, a por- 
tion of them. He has given five series of organ recitals, 
numbering nearly fifty recitals, besides giving a series of 
twenty-five recitals in the First Presbyterian Church at 
Elizabeth. He is a director of the Bloomfield Madrigal 
Society, numbering forty voices, which is a private club, 


PRANK DRAKE. 
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and is also director of the Montclair Orchestral Society. 
In addition to this he was musical director of the Newark 
Opera Company, one of the foremost musical organiza- 
tions in its day, and which presented “The Mikado,” “The 


Pirates,” “The Gondoliers,” “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Princess Toto” and many others. He is a member of 
the New York Manuscript Society, and one of the found- 
ers of the American Guild of Organists. The Manuscript 
Society of New York has played his “Gavotte Moderne,” 
a stately dance, which is one of his sterling works. Sousa 
has played his “Judge’’ march at Manhattan Beach. 

Mr. Smith has been most successful at the organ and in 
directing. A majority of the organists of the city of 
Newark who have positions to-day have been students of 
his. He has also prepared a number of organists- and 
pianists for professional positions in other cities. 

In speaking of Mr. Smith’s organ recital at the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, held at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., last June, the Chronicle said: ‘He seems to 
make pedaling his specialty, and in this he is an artist. 
The dexterity, rapidity and exactness with which the lower 
octaves were pedaled in the ‘Theme and Variations,’ by 
Thiele, was a revelation to those not fully conversant with 
the capabilities of the organ. The Adagio in Lemmens’ 
famous ‘Sonata Pontificale’ was a master’s interpretation, 
and all felt the inspiration of the variations on ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ by Buck.” 

In a long list of pupils’ recitals given by Mr. Smith his 
programs show remarkable results, especially in the pres- 
entation of classical musical subjects. 


FRANK DRAKE. 


N the city of Newark, N. J., no one has been more thor- 
oughly identified with its musical interests than the 
subject of this sketch. Born in that city June 1, 1855, since 
he could play at all he has done continuous work in various 
directions up to the present time, being now in his forty- 
fourth vear. 

Beginning as a boy of twelve, he made his first public ap- 
pearance as a pianist in the quiet little town of Belleville. 
At the same time he became the accompanist of the Choral 
Club, then in existence, and he has been identified wit) 
nearly every club that the city has had from that time to 
date. He also early became an organist, filling in turn po- 
sitions at the Calvary Presbyterian, Central Presbyterian 
and St. Paul’s Methodist churches, and also at the Church 
of the Redeemer, when, in 1874, he was asked to become the 
organist at the North Orange Baptist 
Church, where he has remained contin- 
uously ever since—a period of twenty- 
five years in one church. 

Mr. Drake been known 
as solo. pianist of consid- 
erable ability, having given several high 
class recitals. As an accompanist he 
has won a name of which he may well 
be extremely proud, he ranking among 
the very best in the country. 

Aside from all these varied interests, 
he has also occupied the position of di- 
rector of several musical clubs, both 
mixed and male choruses. Since the 
inception of the Orpheus Club, a male 
chorus, with Mr. Ward as the director, 
Mr. Drake has kept in perfect accord 
with the director, and this year closes 
their tenth season together. Orchestral 
direction has also claimed his attention, 
in connection with several entertain- 
ments given at various times in the city 
of Newark. 

In honor of his completion of a quar- 
ter of a century as organist at the North 
Orange Baptist Church, a monster tes- 
timonial was tendered to Mr. Drake at 
Orange. 

On the list of artists who offered their 
services for this occasion appears the 
name of every prominent musician in the 
city of Newark and the Oranges, show- 
ing the high esteem in which he is held 
by the profession. Added to all these 
various activities, it must not be for- 
gotten that he also has made an essay 
in management, having brought Rosen- 
thal to Newark in April last, and car- 
ried the affair through with credit in 
giving the people a high class enter- 
tainment, in which he was ably sup- 
ported by the public. 

He is an absolutely tireless worker, 
and next season will find many 
new projects started for the entertain- 
ment of the music loving public. Mr. 
Drake is also organist of the Jewish Synagogue. He 
is a man of family, having married Miss Sarah H. 
Wood, a niece of ex-Senator James L. Hayes, of New 
Jersey. He has four children. 


HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE. 


NE of the active, energetic members of the musical 
profession of Newark is Henry Hall Duncklee, the 
organist. He inherited his musical talent from his father, 
George Otis Duncklee, the latter having been born in 
New Hampshire, and was one of the old line of church 
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musicians and teachers, contemporary with and a friend of 
the old school teachers, G. L. Root, Thomas Hastings 
and L. O. Emerson. 

The elder Duncklee in his day did great work in aiding 
the musical values of Newark, having been prominent in 
the city’s musical history, and was for a long time a promi- 
nent music dealer of that city. 

Henry Hall Duncklee began his musical education un- 
der local teachers with a conscientious and strict over- 
sight by the elder Duncklee, whose ambition was for his 
son to'make a distinct success as a church organist. This 
wish was gratified in part by his engagement, at the age 
of seventeen years, as organist in one of the prominent 
Newark churches. This was followed by his appointment 
as organist of the Park Presbyterian Church, where his 
success was most pronounced, a series of artistic concerts 
being given in successive years that brought him into the 
front ranks of Newark musicians 

During these years he was pursuing his studies under 
Ernst Eberhard, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett and Mme. Made- 
line Schiller. In 1889, through a change of residence, Mr. 
Duncklee resigned from the Park Church and accepted 
the position of musical director of the Roseville Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Duncklee’s great success in this particular field 
has been very decided, the evening services being of a 
unique character through the engaging every Sunday 
evening of soloists from New York to assist. Through 
this and his concert work Mr. Duncklee is one of the most 
widely known men in the profession. 

It is as an accompanist, however, that he is at his 
best, all artists having his co-operation being enthu- 
siastic in praise of his wonderful touch and supporting 
qualities of the tone produced, the perfection of the 
rhythm and the quick appreciation and sympathy with the 
soloist’s intent, and also the ability with which he reads 
the most difficult accompaniments. 

Mr. Duncklee, during the season, filled a large num- 
ber of engagements in the metropolis, and he would be 
constantly sought after if he were a New York resident. 
In addition to his organ work and accompanying, he has 
made a distinct success in ensemble work, his work in 
trio playing being wonderfully successful. 

It may be said that he is not addicted to the objection- 
able effrontery of many of less ability, but steadily pursues a 
course that has gained for him the respect of the musical 
public and profession. 

This latter fact was evidenced in a high class testi- 
monial concert commemorating his ten years’ service 
in the Roseville Church, which was given in May of 
this year, when an array of soloists, comprising many 
of the foremost artists of Newark, appeared before a large 
audience abounding in enthusiasm. 
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EW more enthusiastic and successful musicians are 
known in America than is Mrs. Caroline Washburn 
Rockwood, of New York. 

She is a native of Worcester, Mass., and is a type of the 
conservative class of that section. 

As a little child she evidenced musical proclivicies, being 
able to improvise at the piano before she was five years 
old 

At seven she was put under the care of B. D. Allen, the 
leading piano teacher of that region, and from him was 
passed to such masters of piano and singing as Hugo 
Leonhardt and his famous uncle, Kreissmann, the great 
German singer, of whom Liszt said, “He sings like poet, 
composer and artist in one.” 

The latter taught Mrs. Rockwood the traditions and 
subtleties of the German school of composition, while 
Charles R. Adams received her for oratorio work among 
his first pupils, after his return from the German court. 

Of the musical triumphs of Mrs. Rockwood it would 
require a volume to tell. She has a dramatic soprano 
voice of even register and great range, and she sings with 
fine spirit and intelligence. Pethaps her most widely 
known work is in the best class of church singing. She 
has also sung in concert and oratorio, and has staged and 
directed many presentations of amateur operas with pro- 
nounced success. 

On her list of references are some of the best known 
musical authorities in this country, among them being 
Arthur Foote, B. J. Lang, Carl Zerrahn, Mr. Sherwood 
and others. 

Mrs. Rockwood, in addition to her musical talent, has 
strong literary tendencies, and almost unconsciously 
drifted into the latter work. While in Florida she wrote 
“East Florida Romance” and “In Biscayne Bay,” both 
of which had large sales. On account of the success of 
her first book, “A Saratoga Romance,” she was called to 
New York, and, later, went to Florida, where she pro- 
duced the others mentioned. Her letters on voice culture 
in various musical papers, and her work as a music critic 
in THe Musicat Courter are familiar to our readers. 
During her Florida work she stopped teaching altogether, 
but, later, went to Utica, N. Y., where she organized and 
promoted the Utica School of Music. For the last five 
years her Adirondack studio has been the centre of her 
summer teaching and writing, and whence she has 
also contributed to many magazines, some of her best 
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works having been published 

in Frank Leslie's, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Outing and other 
stardard publications. For the 
past three years she has been 
teaching in New York, where 
she had brilliant success, 

Mrs. Rockwood is one of the 
highest priced teachers in the. 
metropolitan district, but it is 
a satisfaction to note that she 
is wor..y of her remuneration 
in the strictest sense. She has 
established the Continental 
method of daily lessons, and 
especially enjoys training 
teachers, public singers and 
earnest workers. One of Mrs. 
Rockwood’s specialties, so far 
as the public is concerned, is 
her series of illustrated talks 
on composers and song writers. 
Each year they are given be- 
fore her students and subscrip- 
tion audiences, introducing the 
latest and best vocal publica- 
tions. These recitals are high- 
ly appreciated by singers and 
teachers, as the programs are 
selected with great care. 

In her teaching Mrs. Rock- 
wocd employs her own adapta- 
tion of the Italian method, and 
it may be said that it is to her 
clear and scientific understand- 
ing of voice placing that the 
growth of her own voice and 
the success of some three thou- 
sand other singers may be at- 


tributed 
In addition to her New “ 
York work Mrs. Rockwood 


now has the direction of the 

Ladies’ Choral Club of Newark, 

which has presented some notable programs, and on 
Monday evenings has a mixed chorus of men and women 
which is developing both solo and chorus singers of whom 
the musical world is likely to hear in the near future. Her 
success in New Jersey might 
be called little short of wonder- 
ful. She has been received with 
enthusiasm and has been paid 
the high compliment of being 
sought by the public, rather 
than making a personal effort 
to become known. 

Mrs. Rockwood has pupils 
from almost every portion of 
the United States, including 
such far-away States as Texas, 
Illinois, Indiana and _ Iowa, 
while she draws the principal 
part of her patronage from 
central New York and New 
Jersey. So large has the de- 
mand for summer instruction 
grown this year that, instead of 
going to her mountain studio, 
Mrs. Rockwood will remain in 
and near New York, and al- 
ready shows an engagement 
book that would discourage a 
less enthusiastic teacher. 


THOMAS BOTT. 
A PROMINENT member of 


the musical profession of 
New York and Newark is 
Thomas Bott, the famous bas- 
so. Mr. Bott is a native of 
Walsall, England, where he re- 
ceived his first musical instruc- 
tion as a boy in the choir of 
the Lichfield Cathedral. He 
has only been in this country 
about eleven years, having 
come direct from England to 
Newark. For nine years he 
was the soloist at St. Paul’s, in 
Newark, and has only recently 
left that position to become 
musical director of the Church 
of the Redeemer, in the same 
city. He is bass soloist of the 
Congregation Oheb Schalom, 
Newark. 


THOMAS BOTT. 


New York and Newark 


Mr. Bott is also a member of the Harmony Masonic 
Quartet and of the original Swedish Quartet, of New York, 
which organization has a national reputation. After com- 
ing to America Mr. Bott traveled through the States with 
the Emma Juch Opera Company, where he made many 
brilliant successes as the basso in various roles which that 
company presented. Mr. Bott had a thorough training in 
the solid music of the old English school and he is said to be 
one of the very few vocalists who is able to sing the broad, 
grand style of oratorio in a perfectly acceptable manner and 
without effort. 
Orpheus Club of Newark, being one of its original mem 
bers, and he sang with that organization in all of its public 
functions. Wherever he has appeared he has provoked the 
most intense enthusiasm, his voice being of a marvelous 
profundity, of unusual and broad range, and of that fine 
tone quality which gives so much interest to his value as 
an artist. In all matters pertaining to the musical interests 
of Newark Mr. Bott has always been a prominent member 
of the profession. In his earlier days, even when but eight 
years of age, he was possessed of a fine soprano voice, 
which gradually developed into a deep basso. 


He was for many years a member of the 


From the outset of his musical career he has shown a 
great fondness for church and oratorio singing, and his 
great success is due to this fact. In church music he has 
been particularly successful. He sang in many of the nota- 
ble churches and-cathedrals of England, including Lichfield 
Cathedral and many others. Among his tutors was Mr. 
Lander, late of Westminster Abbey and Chester Cathedral ; 
also J. Tuke, of the Lichfield Cathedral, in England. He 
also studied oratorio and ballad singing under Dr. C. Swin 
nerton Heap, Mus. Doc. (Cantab.), Birmingham, England. 
He sang in the latter city “The Messiah” with great suc- 
cess. 

In Newark Mr. Bott has had always the most pro 
nounced success, his genial manner and courtly graces hav 
ing won him friends among all classes and wherever he 
appears he is certain to have a cordial and hearty welcome. 
The brilliancy of his performances have proved him a 
worthy star, and this fact has brought him prominently for- 
ward as a teacher, at which latter work he has had more 
than ordinary success, his hours being almost entirely taken 
up by pupils. He has turned out many voices of good qual- 
ity, some of which are occupying good positions in a pro- 
fessional capacity, and he has now many among his pupils 
who bid fair to eclipse their predecessors 

Mr. Bott has been honored by many of the best com- 
posers having songs dedicated to him. 

Speaking of his appearance in England, the Oswestry 
Advertiser said: “ ‘The Messiah’ was given in Market Hall 
on Tuesday last, Thomas Bott singing the bass solos in a 
masterly way, his phenomenal voice and artistic use of it 
making him a great favorite with the audience.” 
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FLORENCE ADELE MULFORD, 


ISS FLORENCE ADELE MULFORD is a native 
of Minneapolis, having been born in that city 
twenty-three years ago. At the age of fourteen she be- 
gan her active study of music, under Volborg Hovind 
Stub, the noted Swedish teacher of the Northwestern 
metropolis. Miss Mulford was singing well, however, at 
the early age of five, and was noted as possessing in her 
school days one of the best voices of the city. 


Coming to New York some years ago, she went to the 


National Conservatory of Music, where she had the best 
advantages. For three years she was with Mme. Kathe- 
rine Evans von Klenner, who presented to her the free 
scholarship of that institution, which Miss Mulford at- 
tained on her merit as a vocalist and musician. Here she 
was taught the Italian method. Later she took up a 
special course under Courtney, in oratory and dramatic 
action. Leaving this institution she went to George 
Sweet. 

Miss Mulford is a woman of a remarkable and brilliant 
personality, lovely of feature and form, and she has that 
artistic mold of genius which stamps her at once as the 
artist—bold and vigorous in style and always pleasing. 
She has studied German Lieder with Heinrich Zdllner, 
who paid her the pleasing compliment of refusing to take 
compensation for his services owing to the superior and 
highly satisfactory quality of her work. Mr. Zéllner 
asserted that Miss Mulford sang with more than ordinary 
ability and that she had a voice and style of the true 
artist. At present she is the solo contralto at the Munn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in East Orange, where 
Samuel P. Warren presides at the organ. She has held this 
position for the past five years. 

Besides being the solo contralto at this church, she is 
engaged in choir work at the Jewish Temple in Newark, 
with Wenham Smith, the noted organist and musician of 
that city. Miss Mulford has sung in oratorio and cantata 
many times in public, and always scored great triumphs. 
For many years she also sung in many of the contralto 
parts of the leading operas. In March of this year she 
sang in the song cycle “In a Persian Garden” at the 
Astoria, in New York, and in Newark also, besides sing- 
ing at many concerts and recitals, appearing in Minne- 
apolis, New York, some portions of Pennsylvania and 
around the metropolitan district. Hers is a dramatic con- 
tralto of rare sweetness and exquisite quality, with a 


On April 18, 21 and 22 “The Mikado” was given at the 
Krueger Auditorium, in Newark. Miss Mulford was the 
Katisha, and her work was pronounced by the best critics 
to be equal, if not superior, to any of the most noted in 
that part. She has also sung in “Priscilla” 
with great success. Among her engage- 
ments in the near future is the Chautauqua, 
which will prevent her going abroad this 
summer, as was her intention. 


SOPHIE FRIEDMAN. 
ISS SOPHIE FRIEDMAN is a na- 
tive of England, having been born 
near Manchester, of German parents. She 
went to Germany at the age of eight years, 
and came to America, her permanent resi- 
dence, in the early nineties. She has since 
then located principally in Newark and 
New York, in each of which cities she has 
a studio, doing the principal portion of her 
work, however, in the city of Newark. She 
frequently showed her marvelous ear for 
music at a very early age, and the cultiva- 
tion of her voice was intrusted to the care 
of Frau Horlocker, who was a pupil of the 
famous Viardot-Garcia, of Paris. Later she 
was with Professor Rosenberg, under 
whom she appeared on the stage of the 
concert auditorium of Carlsruhe. 

Miss Friedman is proficient in the Eng- 
lish, German and Italian schools. At the 
same time she has composed a number of 
songs, and those written in German and 
Italian have been translated into. English. 
Miss Friedman’s voice is clear, sweet, m4 
highly cultivated and full in compass. She 
sings her songs from the heart and with an — 
evidence of an intensely sympathetic intui- 
tion. She has been heard many times in 
concerts, both in New York and Newark, 
and among her interpretations may be 
mentioned her “Liete Signor,” from 
“The Huguenots”; Adams’ “Holy City,” 
and also much from German Lieder. Her voice is that 
of a broad, full soprano, and education has been fitting 
her for grand opera. One of the Newark papers, in speak- 

ing of her appearance in that city, said: 
“She sang ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Lohengrin’ in a way which 
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mezzo range, singing from low G to B natural. She has 
an even voice and sings with no strain or apparent effort. 
Miss Mulford has sung successfully in “The Mikado,” 
“Priscilla” and other works of that natyre. 


showed that she is an artist. Her 
mellow voice sounded richly through- 
out the hall, with its full, round, reso- 
nant tones, and the audience would 
have enjoyed hearing her in other 
parts of the same opera.” 

Miss Friedman is deservedly popular 
in Newark as elsewhere, and her ap- 
pearance on many musical occasions 
is certain evidence of a great treat in 
store for the audience. While she 
would have made a star in grand op- 
era, she preferred to devote her life 
work to more study and concert work, 
and has for several years past been 
doing more in that line than others. 
She gives frequent pupils’ recitals, 
which are always largely attended, and 
the past season she was the recipient 
of a complimentary testimonial ten- 
dered her by her pupils at Wissner 
Hall. 

Miss Friedman is a woman of pleas- 
ing personality, of amiable disposition 
and has the friendship and affection of 
all her pupils. 


MISS LOUISE L. HOOD. 


ISS LOUISE L. HOOD, one of 

the busiest and most successful 

of violin teachers, is a native of New- 

ark, N. J., but is equally well known 

in New York city. She has two stu- 

dios, one at 489 Fifth avenue, New 

York, and the other at Wissner Hall, 
611 Broad street, Newark. 

Miss Hood has studied with well- 
known New York teachers and also 
spent three years in Berlin, Germany, 
preparing for the vocation which she 
has since followed with such marked 
artistic results. Her pupils prove by 
their accurate intonation and correct phrasing the care and 
thoroughness of their instruction. It is rare to find a 
class of young ensemble players like that of Miss Hood’s 
string orchestra, which meets each week for sight playing. 


Miss Hood is the organizer of a trio class, which for 
seven seasons has been one of the musical features of New- 
ark. This class numbers among its members the first 
talent to be found among resident pianists. Not only 
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amateurs, but also professional players join these class 
rehearsals of trio music, which meet now in New York 
every Friday morning at 489 Fifth avenue. 


NELLIE F. ANDERSON-SEARING. 


ELLIE F. ANDERSON-SEARING is a native of 

Jersey City, N. J. She has always been possessed 

of a musical nature, having sung at a very early age, and 

when she was sixteen years old was the soprano in a 

Newark church. She is a voice product of some of the 

best masters in New York city, having studied for some 
six or seven years past. 

Her first teacher of prominence was Mme. Freda Ash- 
forth, with whom she remained for two years, and where 
she has been very successful. While she holds her earlier 
teachers in esteem, she is satisfied that all she is musically 
she owes to Perry Averill, the noted teacher of voice in 
New York city, with whom she has studied for five years. 
She was taught the natural or Italian method, and so well 
did she become imbued with the style of her master, and 
so gifted is she with the art of imparting, that she has now 
been teaching for some time, and with the most pro- 
nounced success. She has her studio and residence in 
Arlington, N. J., on the outskirts of Newark, where she 
has a splendid class, which is constantly growing. She 
has turned out some remarkably fine voices, and some of 
them are now in the professional ranks. Mrs. Searing 
was soloist at the concert of the Bay Ridge Choral Union, 
in Brooklyn, directed by Mr. Bradley. She sang the solo 
part in “The Holy City,” and also solos in the concert pre- 
ceding this occasion. 

Mrs. Searing has a voice of remarkable sweetness, it 
being a pure contralto with a mezzo range. In her reper- 
tory she includes arias from all of the grand operas, “II 
Trovatore,” “Lohengrin,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha” 
and others, of which she has been and is still a close 
student. She has neglected nothing of the technical part 
of her art, having taken a full course of piano under Dr. 
Hackh, of New York, beginning study with him at the 
age of twelve, and with whom she took the gold medal in 
a large class. This was at the Grand Conservatory, in 
New York city, when that institution was in its best days. 
She was there for five years, and had the advantage of the 
best teachers. Mrs. Searing took composition and theory 
with Homer N. Bartlett during this time. As above stated, 
she has been teaching for several years in Arlington. 
Among her pupils is Virginia Powell, who recently made 
her début as a professional musician. Mrs. Searing also 
has in charge the work of bringing out Miss Ella Lent, 
who is said to be a pianist of brilliant promise, being only 
fourteen years of age and regarded as a prodigy. She in- 
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terprets. Massenet, Grieg, Schiitt, Chaminade and Bach 
with great skill, and is called the “little artist pupil.” 
Another one of her strong pupils is R. Earle Gibby, a 
sterling baritone, of Arlington, and who, as a church and 
concert singer, is a young man of exceptional promise 
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and prominence. Miss Gussie Sproull is also one of her 
piano pupils of great promise. 

Mrs. Searing has few hours vacant and her exceptional 
abilities as a teacher draw on her resources to the fullest 
extent. It is said by those who know her best that her 
skill in imparting her art is exceptional, and even the 
youngest of her pupils understands thoroughly her 
language and method. She is enthusiastic in her nature 
and loves her art with that completeness which makes it 
always her master. She has the true artistic temperament 
in all things, and is accomplished not only in music but 
exceptionally so in painting. Her home and studio are 
decorated with many rare works in oil, water color and 
pastel, which would easily win a position in an academic 
exhibition. In the latter art Mrs. Searing was the pupil of 
M. Seymour Bloodgood, one of the well-known artists of 
New York city at the Academy of Design. It may be 
said of Mrs. Searing that no young woman of her age 
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has a better right to the title of musician in its strictest 
sense than has she. 
Of her Perry Averill said to the writer: 


Mrs. Searing, about whom you wrote me, is one of my most tal- 
ented pupils. She has a beautiful quality of voice, the sort of con- 


tralto voice that has tears in it, as the saying is, and any amount 
of temperament. Besides, she is that rara avis among singers—a 
good musician. I hope to hear good things of her in the future, 
when she shall have made more appearances in public, for she is 
sure to succeed. Yours very truly, Perry AVERILL. 


MISS LOTTIE CORNELIA ELVERSON. 


NHERITING her musical temperament and taste on her 
mother’s side of the family, Miss Lottie Cornelia El- 
verson is the great niece of Hannah Moore Sprostor, one 
of the celebrated singers of her day in Newark. Miss El- 
verson is a native of the latter city and began to sing the 
ordinary melodies when she was four or five years of age. 
At that time she had also sung in public school entertain- 
ments and concerts. She is now one of the best known 
sopranos in the metropolitan district and has appeared many 
times successfully in public within the past few years. 

Miss Elverson is a woman of good stage presence, of 
commanding figure, fine features, and sings with an in 
tensity of feeling which carries her soul into her art. She is 
still a very young woman, and only began her active studies 
some eight years ago with Mlle. Alma Del Marten, the 
latter well known as a member of the choir in the Church 
of the Incarnation, in New 
York city. With her Miss EI- 
verson studied until two years 
ago. when she took up voice 
with Miss Emma _ Thursby. 

Under Mlle. Marten she took 
the place of soprano in the 
Universalist Church of the Re 
deemer, where she sang for 
three years. She is now at the 
Central Methodist Church of 
Newark, filling the position 
of soprano soloist in a quartet 
choir, where also Florence 
MacCall, a pupil of Joseffy, is 
organist. Miss Elverson also 
has an annual engagement at 
the Jewish Synagogue in New 
ark. 

She has developed marked 
operatic talent and has given 
many notable appearances in 
light opera with amateur com- 
panies in this district, she hav- 
ing filled the title role most 
admirably in “The Princess 
Toto,” by Gilbert and Clay 
She has also sung the part of 
Yum Yum in “The Mikado’ 
and Serpolette in “The Chimes 
of Normandy,” and taken the 
principal part of Gianetta in 
“The Gondoliers,” by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and in addition 
to this has appeared in concert 
to charming advantage and 
sings with spirit many arias 
from the grand operas, such as 
“Der Freischiitz,” “Barber of 
Seville” and others. 

Miss Elverson possesses a 
pure dramatic soprano, with a 
wide range, and sings from low 
G to high C with emphatic 
ease. Her voice is of that 
even quality and rare timbre 
which makes her execution al 
ways birdlike. She sings with 
feeling and her execution is 
said by Miss Thursby to indi 
cate for her a remarkable future. It is her ambition to 
make a fine concert singer and to be rated as among the 
best church voices in the country. She has received many 
flattering press notices during her brief career, having sung 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark and other prominent cit- 
ies around New York 

At Paterson Miss Elverson repeated her successes and 
the Press said: “She ought to have been pleased with the 
evidence of appreciation on the part of those who heard 
her sweet voice and demanded her reappearance after each 
solo.” 

In April last Miss Elverson played the part of Yum Yum 
in the “Mikado” at Newark, which added more honors to 
her reputation as a finished artist. The audience was un 
stinted in its praise of her work, and the impression was 
prevalent that she eclipsed all her previous performances 
in light opera. 


Miss Olive Celeste Moore, a pupil of Mme. Helene Mai- 
gille, has been singing with great success within the past 
few weeks and the newspapers have given her some hand- 
some notices. 


OURIER. 


iC G. HANDEL. 


NE of the best known musicians of a high standard 

of excellence in the metropolitan district is Frederic 

G. Handel, supervisor of music in the public schools and 
also a teacher of voice culture, of Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Handel is a native of Germany, although he has 
been for thirty-three years in America. He is of a musical 
family, the many members of which were all singers. In 
his native land he first took up the study of music at Eis- 
feld, where he had a local teacher, as he styles him, “the 
good old cantor of the old school,” and he notes with 
pleasurable pride that he was, perhaps, the best teacher 
he ever had. Under him he took violin, piano and sing- 
ing, though he was a celebrated boy soprano from the age 
of eight to fourteen. 

Young Handel went to a literary college in Meiningen, 
At that age his 

In his seven 


Germany, where he also took up music. 

strong point was the languages and singing 
teenth year, when he was even then a skilled musician, he 
came to America because his parents would not permit his 
acceptance of several offers which he had to sing in opera 
In this country he took up the art of photography for a 
livelihood, which gave him a financial start, but he began 
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singing soon after he learned the English language, fil 
ing several church positions, and he has been in music 
ever since. At the age of twenty-two he began teaching 
himself. 

For many years past Mr. Handel has been confining his 
work to the districts embracing Newark and the Oranges, 
although he has lately concluded to open a studio in New 
York city, where he has considerable encouragement. He 
is now singing at the Church of the Saviour in New York, 
where he has charge of the choir. He was also six years 
at the First Baptist Church, now Peddie Memorial, in 
Newark, and for twelve years he sang at the First Presby 
terian Church in Orange, where he was leader of the choir, 
and also sustained the solo part of the quartet in St. John’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Orange. He has been for the 
past fifteen years supervisor of music of the public schools 
of the town of Orange, where he has met with more than 
ordinary success, his gifts as a teacher being considered 
out of the ordinary. In addition to this work he has sev- 
eral male and mixed choruses, to which he gives much at- 
tention. He has brought out many oratorios and cantatas; 
with all of them he has invariably achieved success. Most 
of his work, however, has been in voice culture and the 
public schools, and it is to his credit that he has brought 
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out many fine voices. W. Stanley Grinsted is probably 
one of his most successful pupils. He possesses a basso- 
cantante voice of great range and power. Mr. Handel has 
a son in a New York choir, besides many pupils who are 
singing in Newark, Orange and other nearby churches. 
He has steadily grown in the profession, and the fact that 
many of his pupils have been retained in profitable posi- 
tions is sufficient evidence of his success in his chosen 
work. In his public school work, Mr. Handel never al- 
lows any of the children voices to do work that would sug- 
gest harshness or straining in any way. 

Mr. Handel teaches the natural method, which may be 
called the old Italian, but to this he has added much of 
his own individuality, which makes it more modern. For 
several years he has been connected with the Mendelssohn 
Union, the musical society of Orange, and this year he 
often substituted for Prof. Reinhold Hermann and re- 
hearsed “The Messiah.” 

Mr. Handel is especially well adapted for the directing 
of choruses, and, in fact, all branches of the vocal art. 
His own voice is a tenor of rare quality, and he has been 
heard with eminent success on many public occasions. 


FREDERIC C. BAUMANN. 


REDERIC C. BAUMANN is a capable and con- 
scientious pianist and teacher. He is a member of 
the faculty of the well-known New York College of 
Music. Mr. Baumann is a native of Germany, but re- 
ceived his first musical instruction in this country when 
very young. His piano studies were pursued in New 
York under Bernard Boekelmann and the lately deceased 
piano virtuoso, S. B. Mills. Of him Mr. Mills said that he 
was the best pupil he ever had, and he commended him 
in particular_for his musical touch, tone and technic in 
piano playing. 

Afier giving a farewell concert here in May, 1877, Mr. 
Baumann went to Europe, and studied piano in Stuttgart 
with Dr. Lebert and Professor Kreuger. He also took 
theory in the harmony classes of the conservatory at 
Stuttgart. This institution gave him a flattering testi- 
monial for his pianistic abilities on leaving. On his re- 
turn to America Mr. Baumann was made the musical 
director of a large and successful collegiate institute in 
New Jersey, and while there he raised the standard of 
music to a point it had never before reached and has 
never excelled since. 

After four years of untiring work at this institution he 


took up private teaching, and has devoted his time between 
New York and Newark. Mr. Baumann has achieved re- 
markable success in the capacity of teacher, and scores 
of his pupils have become fine pianists, and many of them 
have also become teachers. His record of twenty-eight 
pupils’ recitals showed programs of the most ambitious 
piano compositions, including the standard concertos and 
the most celebrated piano soli. 

In addition to his work as a teacher Mr. Baumann has 
done much public playing, for which he has received the 
highest commendations from both the public and the 
press. Over twelve years ago he published his first piano 
compositions, but within the:last few years he has devoted 
himself more assiduously to this work in producing more 
piano compositions, songs and church music. His Polo- 
naise for piano was performed by himself at one of the 
Manuscript Club's concerts last year, and his latest song, 
“Come With Me, Love,” with ’cello obligato, was sung 
by Miss Martha Miner, and given with much success, at 
the same place earlier in the season. Mr, Baumann’s ex- 
cellent judgment, artistic taste and poetic feeling have 
made him in much demand lately as an accompanist in 
this city and elsewhere. He is also an organist of ability, 
having studied with Harry Rowe Shelley, from whom he 
also took theory and composition and to whom he owes 
much credit. Mr. Baumann has also given a number of 
organ recitals, at which he played the works of the best 
organ composers. 

Mr. Baumann is of genial personality, and bears the 
reputation of being thoroughly conscientious in his work, 
and his confréres in the profession attribute to him the 
finest musical equipment. These points have attracted to 
him, and deservedly so, many friends and pupils. He is 
one of the busiest men in the profession, his college work 
and his private pupils in New York and his large class 
in Newark, together with his duties as organist and di- 
rector, keep him about as busy as it is possible for a man 
to be. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


R. RUSSELL is the musical director of the Newark 

College of Music, with a branch studio in Carnegie 

Hall, New York: teacher of voice, piano and theory; or- 

ganist and choirmaster of the Clinton Avenue Reformed 

Church, of Newark (choir of fifty voices); conductor of 

the Schubert Oratorio Society and the Symphony Orches- 
tra, both of Newark. 


Mr. Russell is largely interested in musical journalism 
as correspondent and specialist writer for the various mu- 
sical magazines. 

Besides a number of musical compositions, Mr. Russell 
is the author of the following important works and a lec- 
turer on special vocal and musical topics. 

His works are: “The Embellishments of Music” 
(Presser, Philadelphia), ‘““How to Read Modern Music” 
(Schirmer, New York), “Problems in Time and Tune” 
(Essex County Publishing Company, Newark, N. J.). 
“The Development of Piano-Forte Touch” (in prepara- 
tion), “Music Chats with Students and Amateurs” (Wer 
ner, New York). 

At his own request we give no further sketch. 


THE NEW CHROMATIC HARP. 


System Gustave Lyon, Paris. 


USTAVE LYON, of Paris, is receiving congratu- 

lations on his recent accession to partnership in 

the noble old house of Pleyel, Wolff et Cie., of which he 
has for years been the valiant director. 

M. Lyon, one of the most active, amiable, artistic and 
progressive of the piano men of Paris, is also one of the 
most philanthropic. Ever on the alert to better the cause 
of the workmen under his charge, he has, in collaboration 
with Jules Faivre, been active in the grand work des- 
tined to encourage all workmen in the way of well-doing. 
Needless to say that he is adored by his people, looked to 
by artists and esteemed by his countrymen. 

Searching and progressive in his special business, the 
restless activity of M. Lyon has of late years been crowned 
with success, two products of his efforts, the double piano 
and the harpe chromatique without pedals. 

The first has been for some time a welcome addition to 
the musical field, presented in London by the best artists, 
and since being played by them in all the important cities. 

In a grand concert recently given in Paris the latter was 
for the first time baptized by universal approval as a solo 
instrument, after having been heard in a program embrac- 
ing compositions of all classes and types, ancient and 
modern, heretofore heard only upon the piano—Handel, 
Bach, Schumann, Brahms, Franck, Dubois, &c.—side by 
side with romantic songs and ballads, the accompaniments 
to which were played upon the new and truly wonderful 
instrument. 

It may not be uninteresting to follow to its source this 
curious invention. 

It is well known that the harp figured in history before 
the Greek lyre, and was the chosen instrument of music 
in Egypt and Assyria, played by David, the ancient bards, 
kings, queens, slaves and lovers, and rendered historic by 
the taste of Marie Stuart and the Queen Hortense and other 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
Newark, N. J. 


royalties. This instrument, so affected in other days, 
seemed to die a sudden death toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and with all the other rare elegance of 
antique decoration was swept out of sight by the Revolu- 
tion. This disappearance was no doubt due in large measure 
to the rise and progress of piano playing as an art and the 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


marvelous execution of the great artists, such as Liszt, 
Chopin, Thalberg, &c. 

When in turn the new school of music brought with it 
the necessity for the harp as an instrument the executants 


tension resulting from a double number of cords; likewise 
calculations to a nicety of various points to insure tone and 
possibility of tuning and endurance of pitch—all technical 
points, the recital even of which would be too much for 
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BAUSIANN, 


New York and Newark. 


were no longer to be had. Even here the piano, by no means 
an equal, was made a substitute and the exquisite effects 
intended by the composers were thus lost. 

It was only by hard work that life was kept in the poor 
instrument by the fidelity of a few professors, refined com- 
posers and sentimental women. An almost mortal anemia 
set in upon the history of the chosen instrument of Saul. 
Parish-Alvars, Oberthur, Labarre, Godefroid, Franck, 
Boussagol, Hasselmans were among the musical spirits 
who still believed in its power and nourished its faint life, 
till Gounod, Franck and Wagner came te the rescue by 
writing choice and ‘difficult portions for the instrument of 
strings, thus calling attention to its peculiar beauties and 
creating the necessity for its study. 

But her a new difficulty came up. The harp as it existed 
was no longer practicable for the execution of the new and 
complicated composition. Something must be done. 

The greatest difficulty with the old harp was its com- 
plicated pedal action. In order to produce sharps and flats 
seven different pedals were required to produce action upon 
the different strings. Naturally the class of composition 
possible to the instrument was restricted to narrow limits, 
the principal modulations and chords were impossible, and 
in rapid passages the necessary swiftness of change of 
pedal corresponding with the passage of modulation was not 
to be thought of. 

Nadermann, a professor of the Paris Conservatoire, some 
half century ago, bewailing this weakness of his chosen 
instrument, cried out in despair: 

“If only some means could be discovered whereby the 
pedals could be removed from the instrument without de- 
stroying its essential resources and loveliness of tone, then 
indeed in its perfection the harp would become what it 
ought to be, one of the first of the instruments of music.” 

Gustave Lyon has realized the desire of the artist. 
“The pedals must be done away with,” he said, and he went 
to work upon the means by which this might be accom- 
plished. 

It may be imagined that the intrepid director passed many 
a month, aye, many a year, in the search for these means. 
Infinite pains had to be used and immense obstacles con- 
quered. There were problems of manufacture to overcome 
and problems of discovery and treatment of materials which 
should endure without breaking or bending the enormous 


the ordinary reader and must be left to the imagination. In 
his explication of the chromatic harp M. Lyon himself says: 

“In the new harp there are two layers of cords, one 
corresponding to the white, the other to the black notes 
of the piano. The strings of these layers are crossed at 
about the middle and in such a way that the black note 
cords pass between the white note cords of the same name 
exactly as they do on the piano keyboard. 

This arrangement, once secured, there is of course no 
reason why the fingers should not search and find the 
notes indicated for the piano, whether diatonic or chromatic. 
Thus all scales are possible, and consequently the playing 
of all compositions 

The comprehension of the plan is so simple that a child 
may understand it in a few minutes. One acquainted with 
the theory of music can in a year become proficient if 
endowed with will and intelligence, or in any case in a 
remarkably short time compared with what is required for 
the mastery of the old harp. 

This does not mean, either, a proficiency upon a re- 
stricted number of pieces, composed expressly for the 
harp, but all the music of keyboard instruments, including 
Bach fugues, nocturnes of Chopin, novelettes of Schu- 
mann, works of Grieg and Schubert, preludes, chorals, 
&c., as well as dances and accompaniments of all styles 
and classes of music. 

It is not easy to accustom the mind to realize such a 
transformation or its immense scope. 

The greatest difficulty in the accomplishment of the re- 
markable task was the guarding of the beauty sonority as 
well as the elegance of form which were the peculiar 
charms of this instrument. Over three years were passed 
in the effort in preliminary studies, experiments and trials 
necessary to the desired end, now so happily achieved 
The harpist is now in possession of an instrument which 
permits him to undertake all works of all the masters, after 
a comparatively short term of study, a term happily re- 
lieved of futile and useless difficulties, discouraging as they 
were fatiguing. 

The various experiments already made as to sonority and 
carrying power have met the most sanguine expectations 
of friends of the invention, while the most skeptical of its 
critics has been obliged to acknowledge its superiority. 

One of the first artists to become master of the new in- 


strument and capable of showing off its merits is Madame 
Tassu-Spencer, already distinguished for her talents as 
harpist on the old instrument. Jean Risler, brother 
of the pianist, has also become an expert. The two played 
at the last Exposition at Brussels in the presence of the 
Belgian Queen, herself a harpist, and of M. Gevaert, di- 
rector of the Brussels Conservatoire, both of whom were 
enthusiastic over its merits. The chromatic harp has al 
ready been introduced into the Conservatoire in Brussels, 
to be studied alongside of the old instrument 

Many professors have already been prepared, in various 
European countries, to instruct pupils in the new manrpu- 
lation. Thus may the musical movement of the present 
day be followed by all lovers of this beautiful instrument. 
By its aid may scores of gems of the ancient French school 
be restored, charming works which have been relegated to 
obscurity through lack of an instrument suitable to their 
interpretation. The music of both past and future en- 
riched by this instrument, there is no possibility of its ever 
becoming merely a fashion. It is too serious and important 
a benefit to the musical world. 

A consideration which may not be out of place here is 
the fact that the new chromatic harp costs fully one-half 
less than the other harp. Not only this, but the care of 
the instrument, its cords and their replacement are several 
times less in price. Moreover, the proportion of breakages 
of cords is very much less, the resistance of the cords being 
infinitely greater. 

This latter consideration is not one to be overlooked by 
the harpist, to whom the repair of strings usually adds 
considerably to the price of his instrument. 

So pleased were the direction of the Paris Grand Opéra 
with the success of this invention that a special instrument 
was ordered made on the same principle to accompany the 
music of the maitres chanteurs. Not only did M. Lyon 
succeed in producing a reduction suitable, but he made 
possible a peculiar quality of tone at once comic and sar- 
castic to suit the accompaniments to the serenades of Beck- 
messer. A. M. Franck is the artist who performs there- 
upon. 

Without any doubt, for the many reasons above indicated 
the chromatic harp will before long become an instrument 
universally used. Its intrinsic and practical qualities, its 
great value to musical literature and its small cost go to- 
gether to make up the invention desired by all friends of 
progress, who will with one voice be ready to rise up and 
call blessed the happy and successful inventor, Gustave 
Lyon. 


Miss Myrta L. Mason, assistant superintendent of the mu 
sic department of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.., 
who has given recitals of the folksongs of different coun 
tries before clubs from Raleigh, N. C., to San Francisco, 
Cal., will on the 16th give a recital in the pavilion for the 


THE PEDDIE MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
Newark, N. J. 


blind in the Library at Washington. The subject will be 
“Russian Music and Musicians,” and will embrace the fol- 
lowing points: The epic song and its relation to the geo- 
graphical condition or construction of the country; folk- 
song as it is now known; the Cossack and his songs, and 
the new school—Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachman- 
inoff and Tschaikowsky—with illustrations of an epic folk- 
song, Cossack lullaby, and a song by Tschaikowskv. Rubin- 
stein and Glinka also get their proper mention. The time 
consumed in the recital is about an hour. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT ALBANY, JUNE 20, 27, 28, 
29, 1899. 

PreswweNtT—Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 762 Auburn avenue, 
Buffalo. 

SecRETARY- TREASURER—F. W. Riesberg, 9 West Sixty- 
fifth street, New York. 

ProckAM CoMMiTTEE—Ferdinand Dunkley, chairman, 62 
Dove street, Albany; Thomas Impett, Seminary Conserva- 
tory, Troy; Townsend H. Fellows, 501 Carnegie Hall, 
New York; the president and secretary-treasurer ex-officio. 


RESIDENT DE ZIELINSKI is concentrating an im- 
mense amount of enthusiasm and energy into the com- 
ing meeting, and it is safe to say that no president before 
him has given as much time, though and brains to an as- 
sociation meeting. The New York and Albany section 
meetings have been well attended, with practical results in 
the way of many new members, and the membership in the 
former county is at this date, May 1, already as large as 
last year when the convention was over. 

indications at the time of writing this are that we will 
have an unprecedentedly large attendance at Albany. 

The convention will open Monday evening, June 26, at 3 
o'clock, in Harmanus Bleecker Hall. After a short con- 
cert will follow a reception in the foyer of the theatre. 

Following is a partial list of artists who are to assist in 
making the meeting of 1899 at Albany a big success: 

Pianists.—Alberto Jonas; W. H. Barber, New York; 
Miss Harriette Brewer, New York; Harvey Wickham, 
Middletown; Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, New York; 
W. Berwald, Syracuse. 

Organists—Sumner Salter, Will C. Macfarlane. 

Violinists.—Miss Elsa von Moltke, New York; Charles 
Ehricke, Albany; J. Martin Gray, Saratoga. 

’Cellists Hans Kronold, New York; Miss Lillian Lit- 
tlehales, Syracuse. 

Sopranos.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, New York; Mrs. Har- 
vey Wickham, Middletown; Miss Edith Cushney, Fonda; 
Miss Anna McLaughlin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Contraltos—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, New York; 
Miss Marie Parcello, New York. 

Tenors.—Dr. Ion A. Jackson, New York; Harry 
Thomas, Rochester. Bass.—Louis Stremple, Albany. 

Essayists.—Past President Charles Landon, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Miss H. Estelle Woodruff, New York; Miss Kate 
Chittenden, New York; Miss Mary F. Burt, Silas G. Pratt, 
New York. 

The Albania Orchestra of forty pieces. 

The Albany Maenner Quartet (male chorus). 

Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden.” 

Silas G. Pratt’s concert entertainment, “The Soul of 
a Song.” 

Take notice, that aside from a large chorus the associa- 
tion is to have the aid of a regularly organized orchestra 
of forty pieces, and that Liza Lehmann’s famous “In a Per- 
sian Garden” will be given by a quartet of artists at one of 
the concerts. F. W. RiesBerc, 

Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 


AMLIN H. HUNT 
was born in Min- 
nesota in 1866, and all 
his early life was passed 
in this State. Here he 
was educated, and here 
he began his studies in 
music. 

He went abroad in 
1890, for a period of in- 
struction, and pursued 
his studies, in organ, 
piano and musical the- 
ory at Berlin and Paris 
with Haupt, Middle- 
schulte, Grunicke, Guil- 
mant, and Dr. Ernst 

Jedliczka. 

HAMLIN H. HUNT. Dr. Langhaus and 

Minneapolis, Minn. Prof: Ludwig Bussler 
were his teachers in harmony, form and counterpoint. 
The organ is his professional instrument, and of him Mr. 


Guilmant writes under date of July 21, 1898: ‘He is a good 
organist, a good musician, and loves his art.” 

He is a successful teacher, using the methods employed by 
those with whom he has studied himself. He resides in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EDWARD EBERT-BUCHHEIM. 


DWARD EBERT-BUCHHEIM is a piano teacher and 
pianist of excellent rank. He was educated by Theo- 
dore and Franz Kullak, at Berlin, and afterward taught at 
the Kullak Academy. This was in the eighties, and even 
at that time he concertized in several cities with pronounced 
success. He made a concert tour with the celebrated Madge 
Wickham, violinist, who was at one time a pupil of S. E. 
Jacobsohn at the College of Music. Mr. Buchheim taught 
a school of his own in Brunswick, after which he became 
associated with the Hilpert Institute, at Strasburg. His 
worth was generally recognized at concerts which he gave 
at Cologne, Berlin, Hanover and elsewhere. He has a 
splendid repertory, including the great classic and modern 
concertos by Rubinstein, Brahms, Schumann and also a 
large fund of chamber music. Besides his musical attain- 
ments, Mr. Buchheim has received a liberal education, hav- 
ing been honored with the degree of Doctor of Philology. 
Through the agency of Frank Van der Stucken, Mr. 
Buchheim became a member of the faculty of the College 
of Music in 1897, where he taught for some time with em- 
phatic success. Subsequently he established himself in a 
studio of his own in Cincinnati and succeeded in surround- 
ing himself with a large class of talented pupils. 
Mr. Buchheim has been quite active as a composer, and 
many of his compositions have met with favor from the 


‘EDWARD EBERT-BUCHHEIM. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


musical and critical public. Among these may be noted the 
following : 

Three Clavierstiicke (Serenade, Albumblatt, Valse), bei 
Bauer, Braunschweig; Jubelpolka, fiir Clavier, bei Gebr. 
Reinecke, Leipzig; 5 Lieder fiir mezzo-sopran and bariton, 
bei Max Kostt, Braunschweig; 5 Spielmannslieder fiir die 
mittlere Singstimme, bei Gebr. Geinecke, Leipzig. 

Mr. Buchheim has been concertizing with brilliant suc- 
cess during the past season in Delaware, Lebanon and other 
cities of Ohio. The following testimonials of Mr. Buch- 
heim will speak for themselves: 

Edward Ruchheim was a new pianist to Delaware people, but his 
first touch of the piano demonstrated at once the fact that an un- 
disputed artist was in the presence of the large and cultured people 
assembled within range of the piano, of which he is master. The 
ease and self-possession with which he dashed off the most difficult 
passages of the Saint-Saéns Concerto made piano playing seem 
simple. The art of concealing art is rarely met with in a 
higher degree, at least among pianists, than in the playing of Mr. 
Buchhei He r ded to an encore, rendering “The Marche 


Militaire,” by Schubert-Tausig.—Columbus Evening Press. 


Mr. Ebert-Buchheim made an excellent impression in an abridged 
version of the Scherzo and Finale of Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Piano Con- 
certo.—Times-Star. 


Alberto Jonas. 


At the concert of the A Capella Club, of Milwaukee, 
May 4, Alberto Jonas, the pianist, had four recalls. Mr. 
Jonés is one of the few important resident American 
pianists. 


JENNY OSBORN. 


ISS JENNY OSBORN, the young Chicago soprano 
who during the past season has risen so rapidly to 

fame, and who is at the present time engaged upon an ex- 
tended tour to the Pacific Coast, has probably created as 


JENNY OSBORN. 
Chicago, Il. 


much of a sensation in the artistic world as any artist dur- 
ing the present decade. 

Miss Osborn, while quite young, is the possessor of a 
full dramatic soprano voice, which is under splendid con- 
trol, her voice having the full, rich quality of a mezzo, 
but possessing the range enabling her to do all the ora- 
torios with ease. During the past season she has appeared 
with great success in most of the larger cities of the 
Middle States and the West, always scoring an immediate 
success. She established a precedent by singing four 
times last year with the Apollo Club of Chicago and being 
selected to appear at the Omaha Exposition with that 
club, and appearing as principal soloist at the Congress of 
Musicians, at Omaha, early in July. Miss Osborn was 
selected by Mr. Tomlins and the directors to sing in 
“Elijah” at the farewell testimonial for that popular con 
ductor. 

During the past season she has appeared as soloist with 
many of the prominent orchestras, including the Choral 
Symphony, of St. Louis, and the Symphony Orchestra, of 
Detroit, and others. She was engaged for the first pro- 
duction of “The Persian Garden,” in Chicago, and has 
appeared in recital before nearly every prominent society 
in the West. Miss Osborn will sail for Europe in May, 
to have the advantage of study and appearances abroad. 
She will be absent from America for an indefinite time, 
but will return better fitted than ever to carry on the suc- 
cessful work she has inaugurated. 

Miss Osborn for the past five years has had one of the 
most lucrative positions in church work in Chicago, and 
before being engaged last May was tendered the three 
best choir positions in the city. However, she remained at 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, where she was engaged 
for so long a time as she should remain in this city 


The Galesburg, lil., Music Festival. 


April 27, at Galesburg, Ill., “The Creation’ was pro- 
duced by the Musical Union of that city. The soloists 
were Mrs. Blondelle Pollock-Tenny, soprano, Gabriel; 
James C. Moore, tenor, Uriel; Lincoln H. Jelliff, bass, 
Raphael; Henry W. Arnold, bass, Adam; Mrs. W. E. 
Mabee, soprano, Eve; Mrs. Lincoln H. Jeliff, organist, 
and J. Winter Thompson, organist. The soloists, as well 
as the members of the orchestra, were principally Gales- 
burg people, and the orchestra was led by a lady, Miss 
Susan K. Clisbee. While all the soloists did well, it was 
perhaps to Mrs. Blondelle Pollock-Tenny that the highest 
honors were given. She has a dramatic soprano voice. 
Of her the Republican-Register said: “In her solo, ‘The 
Marvelous Work,’ she proved one of the treats of the 
evening. Her rich and sympathetic voice interpreted the 
solo finely, and was under perfect control, the highest notes 
being taken without effort, and the rippling smoothness 
of her runs added much to the beauty of her singing. She 
was enthusiastically applauded.” 

The presentation was satisfactory in every way, and 
the members of the Musical Union deserve praise for fur- 
nishing so high class a performance. 
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THE DEAD CHOPIN. 


By Kwiatkowski. 


CTOBER 20, 1829, Frederic Chopin, aged twenty, 
wrote to his friend Titus Woyciechowski, from 
Warsaw: “I have composed a study in my own 
manner”; and November 14, the same year, “I have 
written some studies; in your presence I would 
play them well.” 
Thus, quite simply and without the booming of 
cannon or brazen proclamation by bell, did the 
great Polish composer announce an event of su- 
preme interest and importance to the piano playing 
world. Niecks thinks these studies were published 
in the summer of 1833—July or August—and 
were numbered op. 10. Op. 25 did not see a pub- 
tisher before 1837, although some of them were com- 
posed at the same time as the previous work, while 
a Polish musician who visited the French capital in 1834 heard Chopin play 
the studies contained in op. 25. The C minor study, op. 10, No. 12, com- 
monly known as the “Revolutionary,” was born at Stuttgart, September, 
1831, “whilst under the excitement caused by the news of the taking of 
Warsaw by the Russians, on September 8, 1831.” These dates are given 
so as to effectually rout any dilatory suspicion that Liszt influenced Chopin 
in the production of his masterpieces. Lina Ramann, in her exhaustive 
biography of Franz Liszt, openly declares that Nos. 9 and 12 of op. 10 and 
Nos. 11 and 12 of op. 25 show the influence of the Hungarian virtuoso. 


Che Chopin Studies. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 


Figures prove the foolishness of her assertion. The influence was the other 
way, as Liszt’s three concert studies show—not to mention other composi- 
tions. When Chopin arrived in Paris his style was formed, he was the 
creator of a new piano technic. 

The three studies known as “Trois Nouvelles Etudes,” which appeared 
in 1840 in Moscheles and Fétis, were later published separately. Their date 
of composition I do not know. 

Many are the editions of Chopin’s studies. After going over the 
ground I found about a dozen worthy of study and consultation. Kara- 
sowski gives the date of the first complete edition of the Chopin works as 
1846. Gebethner & Wolff, Warsaw, were the publishers. Then followed, 
according to Niecks, Tellefsen, Klindworth—Bote & Bock—Scholtz— 
Peters—Breitkopf & Hartel, Mikuli, Schuberths, Kahnts, Steingrabers— 
better known as Mertke’s—and Schlesingers, edited by that great peda- 
gogue, Theodore Kullak. Xaver Scharwenka has edited Klindworth for 
the London edition of Augener & Co., Max Vogrich performing the same 
task for Mikuli’s edition, published in New York by Schirmer. Mikuli 
criticised the Tellefsen edition, yet both men were Chopin pupils. This is 
a significant fact and shows that little reliance can be placed on the brave 
talk about tradition. Yet Mikuli had the assistance of a half dozen of 
Chopin’s “favorite” pupils, and, in addition, Ferdinand Hiller. Herman 
Scholtz, who edited the works for Peters, based his results on careful in- 
spection of original French, German and English editions, besides consult- 
ing M. George Mathias, a pupil of Chopin. If Fontana, Wolff, Gutmann. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mikuli and Tellefsen, who copied from the original Chopin manuscripts 
under the supervision of the composer, cannot agree, upon what foundation 
are the structures of the modern critical editions reared? The early French, 
German and Polish editions are faulty, indeed useless, because of misprints 
and errata of all kinds. Every succeeding edition has cleared away some 
of these errors, but only in Karl Klindworth has Chopin found a worthy, if 
not faultless, editor. His edition is a work of genius. In a few sections 
others, such as Kullak, Dr. Hugo Riemann and Hans von Biilow, may have 
outstripped him, but as a grand whole his editing is amazing for its exacti- 
tude, scholarship, fertility in novel fingerings and sympathetic insight in 
phrasing. The edition appeared at Moscow from 1873 to 1876. 

The twenty-seven studies of Chopin have been separately edited by 
Riemann and Von Biilow. 

As I propose to treat only of the studies, I had finally to narrow my 
investigations and critical comparisons to Klindworth, Von Biilow, Kullak 
and Riemann. I searched most of the other editions, but did not find what 
| needed. Carl Reinecke’s edition of the studies in Breitkopf & Hartel’s 
collection offers nothing new, neither do Mertke, Scholtz or Mikuli. The 
latter I keep at hand because of the possible freedom from impurities in his 
text, but of phrasing or fingering he contributes little. It must be remem- 
bered that with the studies, while they completely exhibit the entire range 
of Chopin’s genius, the play’s the thing, after all. The poetry, the passion 
of the Ballades and Scherzi wind throughout these technical problems like 
a scarlet skein. With the modern avidity for exterior as well as interior 
analysis, Mikuli, Reinecke, Mertke and Scholtz evidence little sympathy. 
It is then from the masterly studies of Kullak, Von Bilow, Riemann and 
Klindworth that I shall draw copiously. They have, in their various ways, 
given us a clue to their musical individuality, as well as their precise scholar- 
ship. Klindworth is the most genially intellectual, Von Biilow the most 
pedagogic, Kullak is poetic, while Riemann is scholarly, giving more atten- 
tion to phrasing than to fingering. The Chopin studies are poems fit for 
Parnassus, yet they also serve a very useful purpose in pedagogy. Both 
aspects, the material and the spiritual, should be studied, and with four such 
guides the student need not go astray. 


Tn the first study of the first book--op. 10, dedicated to Liszt—Chopin 
at a leap reached new land. Extended chords had been sparingly used by 
Hummel and Clementi, but to take a dispersed harmony and transform it 
into an epical study, to raise the chord of the tenth to heroic stature—that 
could have been accomplished only by Chopin. And this first study in C 
is heroic. Theodore Kullak writes of it—the translation is by Albert Ross 
Parsons: “Above a ground bass proudly and boldly striding along, flow 
mighty waves of sound. The Etude—whose technical end is the rapid execu- 
tion of widely extended chord figurations exceeding the span of an octave 
—is to be played on the basis of forte throughout. With sharply dissonart 
harmonies the forte is to be increased to fortissimo, diminishing again with 
consonant ones. Pithy accents! Their effect is enhanced when combine:i 
with an elastic recoil of the hand.” 

The irregular, black, ascending and descending staircases of notes strike 
the neophyte with terror. Like Piranesi’s marvelous aerial architectural 
dreams, these dizzy ascensions and rescensions of Chopin exercise a charm, 
hypnotic, if you will, for the eye as well as ear. Here is the new technique in all 
its nakedness, new in the sense of figure, design, pattern, web; new in a har- 
monic way. The old order was horrified at the modulatory harshness, the 
young sprigs of the new, fascinated and a little frightened. A man who 
could explode a mine that assailed the stars must be counted with. The nub 
of modern music is in the study, the most formally reckless Chopin ever 
penned. Kullak gives Chopin’s favorite metronome sign, 176 to the quar- 
ter, but this editor rightly believes that “the majestic grandeur is impaired,” 
and suggests 152 instead. The gain is at once apparent. Indeed Kullak, a 
man of moderate pulse, is quite right in his strictures of the Chopin tempi, 
tempi that sprang from the expressively light mechanism of the prevailing 
pianos of Chopin’s day. Von Biilow declares that “the requisite suppleness 
of the hand in gradual extension and rapid contraction will be most quickly 
attained if the player does not disdain first of all to impress on the individual 
fingers the chord which is the foundation of each arpeggio,” which is a sound 
pedagogic point. He olso inveighs at the disposition to play the octave basses 
arpeggio. In fact, those basses are the argument of the play; they must be 
granitic, ponderable and powerful. The same authority calls attention to a 
misprint C, which he makes B flat—the last note trebie in the twenty-ninth 
bar. Von Bilow gives the Chopin metronomic marking. It remained for 
Riemann to make some radical changes. This learned and, worthy doctor as- 
tonished the musical world a few years by his new marks of phrasing in the 
Beethoven symphonies. It topsy-turvied the old bowing. With Chopin, 
new dynamics and agogic accents are rather dangerous—at least to the peace 
of mind of worshipers of the Chopin fetish. Riemann breaks two bars into 
one. It isa finished period for him, and by detaching several of the sixteenths 
in the first group—the first and fourth—he makes the accent clearer—at least 
to the eye. He indicates alla breve with 88 to the half. In later studies ex- 
amples will be given of this phrasing—a phrasing that becomes a mannerism 
with the editor. He offers no startling finger changes. The value of his criti- 
cism throughout the volume seems to be in the phrasing, not the fingering, 


and this phrasing by no means conforms to accepted notions of how Chopin 
should be interpreted. As I intend quoting more freely from Riemann than 
the others, it is not for the reason I think him a cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night in the desirable land of the Chopin etudes; rather because his 
piercing analysis lays bare the very roots of these shining examples of piano 
literature. Klindworth contents himself with a straightforward version of 
the C major study, his fingering being the clearest and most admirable. Mr. 
Vogrich, in the Mikuli edition, makes one addition. It is a line which binds 
the last note of the first group with the first of the second. The device is 
useful. It occurs only on the upward flights of the arpeggio. 

This study suggests to me that its composer wished to begin the exposi- 
tion of his wonderful technical system with a skeletonized statement. It is the 
tree stripped of its bark, the flower of its leaves, yet, austere as is the result, 
there is compensating power, dignity and unswerving logic. This study is the 
key with which Chopin unlocked—not his heart, but the kingdom of technic. 
It should be played, for variety, unisono, with both hands, omitting, of course, 
the octave bass. 

Von Bulow cannily enough writes that the second study in A_ minor 
being chromatically related to Moscheles’ Etude, op. 70, No. 3, that piece 
should prepare the way for Chopin’s more musical composition. In different 
degrees of tempo, strength and rhythmic accent should it be practiced, omit- 
ting the thumb and first finger. Mikuli’s metronome is 144 to the quarter, 
Von Bilow’s, 114; Klindworth’s, the same as Mikuli, and Riemann’s, 72 to 
the half, naturally with an alla breve. The fingering in three of these authori- 
ties is almost identical. Riemann has ideas of his own, both in the phrasing 
and figuration. Look at these first two bars: 


V, 


Exampte I. 


Von Bulow orders “the middle harmonies to be played throughout dis- 
tinctly, and yet transiently’—in German, “fliichtig.”” In fact, the entire com- 
position, with its murmuring, meandering, chromatic character, is a fore- 
runner to the whispering, weaving moonlit effects in some of his later studies. 
The technical purpose is clear, but not obtrusive. When De Pachmann plays 
the study it flashes with chromatic spokes of light. It is intended for the 
fourth and fifth finger of the right hand, but given in unison with both hands 
it becomes a veritable but laudable torture for the thumb of the left. With 
the repeat of the first at bar 36 Von Biilow gives a variation in fingering. 
Kullak’s method of fingering is this: “Everywhere that two white keys occur 
in succession the fifth finger is to be used for C and F in the right hand, and 
for F and E in the left." He has also something to say about holding “the 
hand sideways, so that the back of the hand and arm form an angle.” This 
question of hand position, particularly in Chopin, is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual formation. No two hands are alike, no two pianists use the same mus- 
cular movements. Play along the easiest line of resistance. 

We now have reached a study—the third—in which the more intimately 
known Chopin reveals himself. This one in F. is among the finest flowering 
of the composer’s choice garden. To me it is simpler, less morbid, sultry and 
languorous—therefore saner—than the much bepraised study inC sharpminor, 
No. 7, op. 25. Niecks writes that this study “may be counted among Chopin’s 
loveliest compositions.” It combines “classical chasteness of contour with the 
fragrance of romanticism.” Chopin told his faithful Gutmann that “he had 
never in his life written another such melody,” and once when hearing it 
raised his arms aloft and cried out : “O, ma patrie!” 

Von Biilow calls it a study in expression-——which is obvious—and thinks 
it should be studied in company with No. 6, in E flat minor. This reason is 
not patent. Emotions should not be hunted in couples. The very object of 
the collection—variety in mood as well as mechanism—is thus defeated. But 
Von Biilow was ever an ardent classifier. I fancy he had his soul compart- 
mentized. He also attempts to regulate the rubato—this is the first of the 
studies wherein the rubato’s rights must be acknowledged. He even men- 
tions the bars—32, 33, 36 and 37—where tempo license may be indulged. But 
here is a case which innate taste and feeling must guide. You can no more 
teach a real Chopin rubato—not the mawkish imitation—than you can make 
a donkey comprehend Kant. The metronome is the same in all editions—100 
to the eighth. 

Kullak rightly calls this lovely study “ein wunderschones, poetisches 
tonstiick”—more in the nocturne than study style. He gives in the bravura- 
like cadenza an alternate for small hands, but then small hands should not 
touch this piece unless they grapple the double sixths with ease. Klindworth 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


fingers the study with great care, The figuration in three of the editions is 
the same, Mikuli separating the voices distinctly. Riemann exercises all his 
ingenuity to make the beginning clear to the eye. 


II. 


What a joy is the next study—No. 4! How well Chopin knew the value 
of contrast in tonality and sentiment. A veritable classic is this piece, which, 
despite its dark key color—C sharp minor as a foil to the preceding one in E 
—bubbles with life and spurts flame. It reminds one of the story of the 
Polish peasants, who are happiest when they sing in the minor mode. Kullak 
calls this “a bravura study for velocity and lightness in both hands. Ac- 
centuation fiery!” while Von Biilow believes that “the irresistible interest in- 
spired by the spirited content of this truly classical and model piece of music 
may become a stumbling block in attempting to conquer the technical diff- 
culties.” Hardly! The technics of this composition do not lie beneath the 
surface. They are very much in the way of clumsy fingers and heavy wrists. 
Presto 88 to the half is the metronome indication in all five editions. Klind- 
worth does not write anything, but I like his fingering and phrasing best of 
all. Riemann repeats his trick of breaking a group, detaching a note for em- 
phasis; although he is careful to retain the legato bow. I have wondered 
why this study does not figure more frequently on programs of piano recitals. 
It is a fine, healthy technical test ; it is brilliant, and the coda is very dramatic. 
Ten bars before the return of the theme there is a stiff djgital hedge for the 
student. A veritable lance of tone is this study, if justly poised. 

Riemann has his own ideas of the phrasing of the following one, the fifth 
and familiar “Black Key” etude. Examine these two bars: 


Z 


Exampte III. 


I fear Von Biilow would have grown jealous if he had seen this rather 
fantastic phrasing. It is a trifle too finical, although it must be confessed it 
looks pretty. I like longer breathed phrasing. The student may profit by 
this analysis. The piece is, indeed, as Kullak says, “full of Polish elegance.” 
Von Bilow speaks rather disdainfully of it as a “Damen-Salon Etude.” It 
is certainly graceful, delicately witty, a trifle naughty, arch and roguish, and 
it is delightfully invented. Technically, it requires smooth, velvet-tipped fin- 
gers and a supple wrist. In the fourth bar, third group, third note of group, 
Klindworth and Riemann print E flat instead of D flat. Mikuli, Kullak and 
Von Biilow use the D flat. Now, who is right? I like the D flat better. There 
are already two E flats in the bar. The change is an agreeable one. Joseffy 
has made a concert variation for this study. The metronome of the original 
is given at 116 to the quarter. 

A dark, doleful nocturne is No. 6, in E flat minor. Niecks praises it in 
company with the preceding one in E. It is beautiful, if music so sad may be 
called beautiful. The melody is full of stifled sorrow. The study figure is 
ingenious, but subordinated to the theme. In the E major section the piece 
broadens to dramatic vigor. Chopin was not yet the slave of his mood. 
There must be a psychical program to this ‘study, some record of youthful 
disillusionment, while the expression of it is kept well within chaste lines. 
The Sarmatian composer had not yet unlearned the beauty and duty of re- 
serve. I prefer the Klindworth reading of this troubled poem, although Kul- 
lak used Chopin’s autographic copy. There is no metronomic sign in this 
autograph. Tellefsen gives 69 to the quarter ; Klindworth, 60; Riemann, 69; 
Mikuli, the same; Von Biilow and Kullak, 60. Kullak also gives several 
variante from the text, adding an A flat to the last group in bar 11. Riemann 
and the rest do the same. The note must have been accidentally omitted from 


the Chopin autograph. Two bars will illustrate what Riemann can accom- 
plish when he makes up his mind to be explicit and leave nothing to the im- 
agination : 


Exampte IV. 


A luscious touch—Paderewski’s—and a sympathetic soul are needed for 
this nocturne-study. 

We emerge into a clearer, more bracing atmosphere in the C major 
study, No. 7. It is a genuine toccata, with moments of tender twilight. It 
serves a distinct technical purpose—the study of double notes and changing 
and it is as healthy as the toccata by Robert Schumann. Here 


on one key 
is a brave, an undaunted Chopin, a gay cavalier, with the sunshine shimmer- 
ing about him. Then there are times when this study seems like the light 
dripping through the trees of a mysterious forest. With the “delicato” there 
are Puck-like rustlings, and all the while the pianist without imagination is 
exercising wrist and fingers in a technical exercise! Were ever Beauty and 
Duty so mated in double harness? Pegasus pulling a cloud charged with rain 
over an arid country! For study,.to play the entire composition with a wrist 
stroke is advisable. It will secure clear articulation, staccato and finger- 
memory. Von Bilow phrases the study in groups of two, Kullak in sixes, 
Klindworth and Mikuli the same, while Riemann in alternate twos, fours and 
sixes. I see his logic rather than hear it. Von Bulow reproduces plastically 
far better the flitting, elusive character of the study. The metronomic mark- 
ings are all 84 to the quarter. 

It is quite like him to suggest to the panting and ambitious pupil that 
the performance in F sharp major, with the same fingering as the next study 
in F, No. 8, would be beneficial. It certainly would. By the sane token, 
the playing of the F minor Sonata—the “Appassionata”—by Beethoven, in the 
key of F sharp minor, might produce good results. This was another crotchet 
of Wagner’s brother-in-law—a la main gauche—and probably was born of the 
story that Beethoven transposed the Bach fugues in all keys. The same is 
said of Saint-Saéns. 

In his notes to the F major study Theodore Kullak expatiates at length 
upon his favorite idea, that Chopin must not be played according to his 
metronomic markings. The original autograph gives 96 to the half, the 
Tellefsen edition 88, Klindworth 80, Von Biilow 89, Mikuli—or Vogrich ( ?) 
—88, and Riemann the same. Kullak takes the slower tempo of Klind- 
worth, believing that the old Herz and Czerny ideals of velocity are vanished: 
that the shallow dip of the keys in Chopin’s day had much to do with the 
swiftness and lightness of his playing. The noble, more sonorous tone of 
the modern piano requires greater breadth of style and less speedy passage 
work. There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of a broader treatment of 
this charming display piece. How it makes the piano sound! What a 
rich, brilliant sweep it secures! It elbows the treble to its last euphonious 
point, glitters and crests itself, only to fall away as if the sea were melodic 
and could shatter and tumble into tuneful foam! The emotional content is 
not marked. The piece is for the fashionable salon or the concert hall. One 
catches at its close the overtones of bustling plaudits and the clapping of 
gloved palms. Ductility, an aristocratic ease, a delicate touch and fluent 
technic will carry off this study with good effect. Technically it is useful! 
we must speak of the usefulness of Chopin, even in these imprisoned, irides- 
cent soap bubbles of his. On the fourth line and in the first bar of the 
Kullak edition, there is a chord of the dominant seventh in dispersed posi- 
tion that does not occur in any other edition. Yet it must be Chopin's or 
one of his disciple’s, for this autograph is in the Royal Library of Berlin. 
Kullak thinks it is better omitted. Kullak also omits an E flat that occurs 
in all the other editions. It is situated in the fourth group of the twentieth 
bar from the end. 

The F minor study, No. 9, is the first one of those tone studies of Chopin 
in which the mood is more petulant than tempestuous. The melody is 
morbid, almost irritating, and yet not without certain accents of grandeur. 
There is a persistency in repetition that foreshadows the Chopin of the later, 
sadder years. The figure in the left hand is the first in which that hand begins 
to have something to say. Not as noble and sonorous a figure as the one in 
the C minor study, it is a distinct forerunner of the bass of the D minor 
Prelude. In this F minor study the stretch is the technical object. It is 
rather awkward for close-knit fingers. The best fingering | know is Von 
Biilow’s. It is 5, 3, I, 4, 1, 3 for the first figure. All the other editions, 
except Riemann’s, recommend the fifth finger on F, the fourth on C. Von 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Biilow believes that small hands beginning with his system will achieve 
quicker results than by the Chopin fingering. This is true. Riemann 
phrases the study with a multiplicity of legato bows and dynamic accents. 
Kullak prefers the Tellefsen metronome 80, rather than the traditional 96. 
Most of the others use 88 to the quarter, except Riemann, who espouses the 
more rapid gait of 96. Klindworth, with his 88, strikes a fair medium. 

The verdict of Von Biilow on the following study in A flat, No. 1o, has 
no uncertainty of tone in its proclamation : . 

“He who can play this study in a really finished manner may congratu- 
late himself on having climbed to the highest point of the pianist’s Parnassus, 
as it is perhaps the most difficult piece of the entire set. he whole repertory 
of piano music does not contain a study of ‘perpetuum mobile’ so full of 
genius and fancy as this particular one is universally acknowledged to be, 
except perhaps Liszt's ‘Feux follets.’ The most important point would ap- 
pear to lie not so much in the interchange of the groups of legato and staccato 
as in the exercise of rhythmic contrasts—the alternation of two and three 
part metre (that is, of four and six) in the same bar. To overcome this fun- 
damental difficulty in the art of musical reproduction is the most important 
thing here, and with true zeal it may even be accomplished easily.” 

Kullak writes : “Harmonic anticipations ; a rich rhythmic life originating 
in the changing articulation of the twelve-eights in groups of three and two 
each. * * * This etude is an exceedingly piquant composition, possess- 
ing for the hearer a wondrous, fantastic charm, if played with the proper in- 
sight.” The metronomic marking is practically the same in all editions, 152 
to the quarter notes. The study is one of the most charming of the composer. 
There is more depth in it than in the G flat and F major studies, and its ef- 
fectiveness in the virtuoso sense is unquestionable. Perhaps a savor of the 
salon hovers over its perfumed measures, but there grace, spontaneity and 
happiness. Chopin must have been as happy as his sensitive nature allowed 
when he conceived this vivacious caprice. 

In all the editions, Riemann’s excepted, there is no doubt left as to the al- 
ternations of metres. Here are the first few bars of Von Bilow’s, which is 
normal phrasing : 
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legutissimo sempre 
Example V. 


Read Riemann’s version of these bars: 


mf 


Examp.e VI. 


| believe Riemann is conducive to clear-sighted phrasing, and will set the 
student thinking, but the general effect of accentuation is certainly different. 
All the editors I quote are with Von Biilow, Klindworth and Kullak. But if 
this is a marked specimen of Riemann, examine his reading of the phrase 
wherein Chopin triple rhythm is supplanted by duple. Thus Von Biilow, and 
who will dare cavil ? 


RP 
cal 
Examp.e VII. 
Thus Riemann: 
D. 
4 
4 
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Exampte VIII. 


The difference is more imaginary than real, for the stems to the accented 
notes give us the binary metre. But the illustration serves to show how Dr. 


Riemann is disposed to refine upon the gold of Chopin. 
(To be continued.) 
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J. D. A. TRIPP. 


D. A. TRIPP, one of the most brilliant pianists now 

e before the Canadian public and one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the musical life of the Dominion, 
has won his place, not by devoting his energies exclusively 
to one department of musical culture, but by pursuing a 
course congential to his tastes and calculated to keep 
him in sympathetic touch with all phases of musical ac- 
tivity. 

The possessor of this kind of temperament frequently 
settles down to conducting as a vocation, sometimes takes 
up a favorite instrument and develops into a virtuoso, but 
very seldom combines both activities in one, and becomes 
a many sided force in elevating the standard of musical life. 

Yet this latter is precisely what Mr. Tripp has done. A 
Canadian by birth, a descendant on the one side of the 
Welsh and on the other of the French, and endowed with 
a splendid capacity for work, his early education was the 
best that could be provided by the musical institutions of 


his country. Side by side with his work on the piano he 
had, during these early days, studied orchestration and 
conducting with Signor Francesco d’Auria. Hence it 
was that in 1890, when Mr. Tripp first went to Europe to 
study, it was with a keen appetite for the greater musical 
possibilities which he found in Germany. 

In Berlin, where he studied the piano under Moszkow- 
ski, the eminent composer-pianist, he also took a special 
course in theory and composition with Schramke. Mean- 
while he became interested in the male singing societies 
of Berlin, and ended by studying and devoting special at- 
tention to the resources of this class of vocal organiza- 


Music in Canada. 


tion. On his return home he proceeded to organize a so- 
ciety on the lines of the German vereins, and the Toronto 
Male Chorus Club, the foremost organization of the kind 
in Canada to-day, was the result. Incidentally it may here 
be mentioned that the annual concerts of this club are still 
.looked forward to and regarded in Toronto as among the 
chief musical events of each season. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Tripp was having equally. 
good success in his piano recitals, and it was not long 
before he was recognized as a powerful force in the field 
of piano teaching. The series of concerts he gave during 
several seasons after his return was attended by the most 
cultured and critical of Toronto’s music lovers, and 
aroused enthusiasm. 

But Mr. Tripp was far from satisfied; he had reached 
that point where, knowing the things he could do, he still 
more keenly realized the things that were still to be ac- 
complished; there was nothing to do but labor patiently 
untfl his practical work with the piano and baton was 
equal to his knowledge of what could be achieved in these 


fields. This took four seasons, and then he prepared to 
go abroad again. 

When he returned to Europe it was not to Germany he 
went, but to Austria. To quote from the pianist’s own 
words: “The fame of Leschetizky’s school of pianism was 
world wide. I had heard at numerous concerts some of its 
eminent representatives—Paderewski, Essipoff, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Slivinski and others, and their fine regard for 
tone quality, rhythm, tempo, phrasing and all other varie- 
ties of touch and use of the pedal was something of a 
revelation to me.” 

Once settled in Vienna, he worked as he had never 


worked before. For two years he studied incessantly wit) 
Leschetizky and Stepanoff and frequently played for Ed 
ward Schitt. “Any indifference to classical models and 
traditional readings which captious critics might charge the 
great maestro with were,” Mr. Tripp has frequently stated, 
“more than offset by Stepanoff’s teaching. For she had 
been trained in the severest classical schools and is known 
to this day throughout Germany as ‘the female Von Bi 
low.’” Equally important were the associations that sur- 
rounded him in Vienna, and the brilliant group of con- 
ductors, composers and performers among whom he lived 
were many of them his personal friends. 

All these forces combined to effect a transformation in 
his conceptions that made his playing and conducting al- 
most unrecognizable to his oldest friends when he returned 
home last August, and again surprised and delighted the 
Canadian public. 

Mr. Tripp is certainly one of the greatest pianists Canada 
has produced. His playing is characterized by remarkable 
brilliancy of execution, variety of touch and expression and 


musicianly interpretations, while behind it there lies sin 
cerity of purpose and not only a physical but a mental re 
serve force known by no better name than intellectuality. 

It is probable that he will be heard frequently in the 
United States as well as in Canada, and -his career is des- 
tined to be as brilliant and eventful in the future as it 
has been in the past. 

The accompanying photograph of Mr. Tripp was taken 
expressly for the National Edition of Tue Musica 
Courter, and represents him seated at one of the pianos 
in his spacious studio in the Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto. 
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KH Group of Eminent Unstructors at the Toronto College of Music. 


F. H. TORRINGTON. 


F. H. Torrington, musical director of the Toronto Co:- 
lege of Music, is one of Canada’s best known, most versa- 
tile and most experienced musicians, and, as everyone 
acknowledges, he has for years done wonders to encourage 
and promote the appreciation of the divine art in his com- 
munity. As a conductor he has won enviable distinction, 
a statement which a perusal of Canada’s musical records 
will prove to be true. As an instructor he is eminent and 
has been remarkably successful, many of his pupils having 
secured excellent positions as teachers, organists, choir 
directors, pianists and vocalists in important and numerous 
musical centres. He has also found time to enter the realms 
of classical composition, 

The Toronto College of Music was established in 1888 
and Mr. Torrington, who has always been its musical di- 
rector, was instrumental in founding it. The college is 
affiliated with Toronto University and its examinations pre- 
pare pupils in a special way for work leading to the uni- 
versity's degree of Musical Bachelor. Its various depart- 
ments, which are fully described in the college calendar, 
include the piano, organ, voice, violin and other stringed 
instruments, theory, ensemble playing, conducting, sight 
singing and normal classes, orchestral and band _ instru- 
ments, guitar, mandolin and banjo, an orchestral school 
and a school of expression and dramatic art. 

A detailed account of the early part of Mr. Torrington’'s 
very interesting career will be found in THe MusIcat 
CouriER of November 9, 1808, and of the general work, 
aim and development of the college in the issue of January 
11, 1899. The musical director continues to accept pupils 
in the piano, organ, voice, choir training, ensemble play- 
ing, &c., and he is always extremely busy. In addition to 
his duties at this institution he is organist at the Metro- 
politan Church, Toronto, and conductor of the Toronto 
Festival Chorus. The magnificent performance of Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption” which this organization gave under 
the skilled baton of its conductor on April 13, 1899, in 
Massey Music Hall, must here be chronicled as Mr. Tor- 
rington’s most recent triumph. 


H. N. CARLYLE, M. A., M. D., Ph. D. 


Hal Newton Carlyle, M. A., M. D., Ph.D., principal of 
the School of Expression and Dramatic Art at the Toronto 
College of Music, is a gentleman of rare culture and learn- 
ing, as the methods of his department, which are fully 
described in the college calendar, prove. Dr. Carlyle, who 
comes from London, England, was an associate and 
personal friend of Charles Dickens, and his consummate 
knowledge of literature, art and foreign languages, as well 
as of the drama, elocution and oratory, makes him a pecu- 
liarly competent and desirable instructor. 

Dr. Carlyle’s long and successful career on the stage 
has furnished him with admirable experience, and many 
leading actors in England, the British colonies and the 
United States have been his pupils, while he has himself 
played professionally every style of character. His dra- 
matic readings and his ability as a preceptor deserve the 
highest commendation. 


KATHARINE BIRNIE. 


Miss Katharine Birnie, a very brilliant and original 
pianist, who studied five years with H. M. Field and one 
year with Mr. Wiehmayer, and who won the Field gold 
medal and an A. E. Fisher theory scholarship, is busy 
with pupils at the college, Nordheimer’s and her studio on 
John street. 

She accepts concert engagements, and her repertory 
includes exacting compositions by all the great com- 
posers. Her performance has well been described as 
“magnetic and compelling,” and concerning her beautiful 
and musicianly interpretation of the piano part of Chopin’s 
“Introduction and Polonaise Brillante’ (for piano and 
‘cello), Mr. Parkhurst, of the Toronto Globe, has ap- 
propriately written: “Miss Birnie proved herself to be 
not only a player of talent and temperament, having a 
plastic touch and a carefully cultivated technic, but a 
thoughtful and conscientious interpreter.” : 


LILLIAN §BURNS. 


Miss Lillian Burns, an exceptionally gifted elocutionist, 
who graduated from the college in 18096, and from the 
New York School of Expression in 1897, teaches elocu- 
tion and physical culture at the former institution, Miss 
Veal’s school, the Toronto Junction College of Music and 
St. Margaret’s College. She has studied with Miss 
Mathews, Mr. Kleiser, F. Townsend Southwick, Gene- 


vieve Stebbins and Dr. Neff (of the Neff College of Ora- 
tory, Philadelphia). Miss Burns accepts dramatic reading 
engagements, and her press notices are numerous and 
excellent. Upon leaving the New York School of Ex- 
pression she received these words of praise from Gene- 
vieve Stebbins, one of the principals: “You carry away 
with you the cordial admiration of your teachers. As a 
teacher of physical culture and elocution you cannot fail 
.o succeed, for you have shown both talent and industry, 
while as an artist upon the platform nature has set hey 
own stamp upon you—you undoubtedly have genius.” 


W. J. A. CARNAHAN. 


W. J. A. Carnahan, the very popular baritone and vocal 
instructor, who is also well-known as the able choir 
director of Elm Street Methodist Church, Toronto, pos- 
sesses a fine voice, rich, resonant and pleasing through- 
out the entire compass. Mr. Carnahan’s voice is well 
trained and under complete coytrol, and he has sung with 
marked success in concerts, recitals and church services in 
most of the cities and towns of Canada; in fact he is 
known as “a leading Canadian baritone.” He has had 
abundant press notices: “W. J. A. Carnahan sang with 
exquisite taste and feeling and richly deserved the warm 
applause he received,” said the Globe upon one auspicious 
occasion, and the World declares that “Mr. Carnahan has 
come to the front as one of our finest baritones,” while the 
other papers are equally eulogistic, and rightly so, for 
his singing always arouses enthusiasm. 


LULU DUNDAS. 


Miss Lulu Dundas, possessing a highly sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano voice of pure tonal quality, and being a 
conscientious and assiduous student, has, though still quite 
young, accomplished much in the sphere of vocal music. 
Graduating and taking a high stand among singers at the 
college, Miss Dundas is proving a success as a member of 
the vocal staff. Her teachers have included Mr. Torring- 
ton, Sig. Jesseman and S. T. Church. For a year she 
taught singing at Demill Ladies’ College, Oshawa, resign- 
ing on the removal of that school to another part of the 
Province. Owing to the press of duties connected with 
her teaching, Miss Dundas has been obliged, though her 
voice is particularly well adapted to sacred music, to re- 
sign the position of leading soprano at the Northern Con- 
gregational Church, where she has been succeeded by one 
of her most promising pupils. Miss Dundas’ services are 
also in demand as a piano instructor. 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F. R. C. O. 


W. E. Fairclough, F. R. C. O., one of the most scholarly 
members of the faculty, teaches the piano, organ and theory 
privately and at the college. He is the musical director of 
the Hamilton Ladies’ College and an examiner in practical 
music at the University of Toronto. For six years he has 
given a series of organ recitals in All Saints’ Church, which 
are looked forward to by the musical public. The programs 
for these events have been chosen from the best composi- 
tions in organ literature and the recitals have been at- 
tended by a gratifying number of lovers of organ music. 

Mr. Fairclough has had a most successful career as a 
teacher, and many of his pupils are now holding prominent 
positions as church organists throughout the country. His 
choir at All Saints’ Church is an excellent example of 
what may be done by a voluntary choir. It consists entire- 
ly of boys and men and numbers fifty well trained voices. 


_ FLORENCE GRAHAM. 


Miss Florence Graham, an accomplished piano 
and vocal teacher, began her musical career under 
Theo. Martens, and received from him the highest recom- 
mendations. She was afterward a pupil of F. Boscowitz 
and later of H. M. Field, from whom she received a very 
flattering testimonial as to her knowledge and ability. 
With Theo. Wiehmayer she continued her studies, and she 
is an earnest advocate of the Krause method, which she 
uses with marked success. She has given great attention 
to voice culture with W. E. Haslam, whose method she 
enthusiastically indorses, and her excellent work in plac- 
ing and developing voices and in producing good pianists 
has been acknowledged by leading musicians on thir con- 
tinent and in Europe. Miss Graham’s pupils have been 
well received and she has many gratifying press notices 
concerning them. They are to be found throughout 
Canada, as she has taught for years at the college and at 
several leading Toronto schools. She has ever been a most 


progressive, conscientious and artistic instructor, as testi- 
fied by her many pupils who hold her in the highest 
esteem. 


JENNIE HAMILTON. 


Miss Jennie Hamilton, a piano instructor of well-known 
ability, has been on the staff of the college since its open- 
ing, and she has also a large number of private pupils, 
who give frequent and very artistic recitals. She has 
studied with Carl Martens, F. H. Torrington, H. M. Field 
and Herr Wiehmayer, and is an enthusiastic advocate of 
the Krause method. Miss Hamilton is an experienced 
teacher and has met with gratifying success, for she aims 
at laying a good foundation in technic, and her pupils 
play with great expression and taste. Concerning her 
admirable work H. M. Field, the Canadian piano virtuoso, 
has thus written: “It gives me much pleasure to recom- 
mend Miss Hamilton as a conscientious teacher of the 
piano. During the time that Miss Hamilton studied with 
me she made great progress and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of my method. The playing of her pupils 
speaks for itself.” There are very many other eminent mu- 
sicians who are equally glad to indorse and praise Miss 
Hamilton’s method and capability. 


EFFIE L. HOUGHTON. 


Miss Effie L. Houghton, pianist, one of the young 
and promising members of the faculty, studied the piano 
with Miss Mallon, Miss Maud Burt, Mrs. Sullivan-Mal- 
lon and is now a pupil of F. H. Torrington. Miss Hough- 
ton graduated in the teachers’ course of the college in 1808. 
She has a special gift for ensemble playing and accompany- 
ing, and accepts concert engagéments. As a teacher, espe- 
cially of children, she is very successful, and she presides 
at the organ at Trinity Church, Thornhill, Ont., where she 
resides, visiting Toronto twice a week to take lessons and 
teach at the college. Miss Houghton’s piano repertory in- 
cludes compositions by Chopin, Weber, Bach, Beethoven, 
&c., and she also studies and teaches the violin, having re- 
ceived instruction in that instrument from Miss Taylor and 
Mr. Bayley, of the college faculty. 


MRS. R. A. HOWSON. 


Mrs. R. A. Howson (A. C. O. C.), who teaches the or- 
gan, voice culture, the rudiments of music, sight singing 
and the piano, has had a very interesting and eventful mu- 
sical career, having held important positions as organist 
and choir director in such churches as the following: 
Richmond Street Methodist Church, Toronto; Brant Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Brantford; Broadway Tabernacle. 
Toronto; Cambridge Street Church, Lindsay, Ont., and 
George Street Church, Peterborough. Of voice building 
and voice culture Mrs. Howson has made a specialty, and 
has been eminently successful, having received an excellent 
schooling from such artists as Mr. Torrington, John Carter 
and Mrs. Grassick. Mrs. Howson, who is a sister of T. C. 
Jeffers, accepts pupils at her studio on Brunswick avenue 
and at the college. Her work as an organist and choir 
director and also as an instructor claims the highest praise. 


ETHEL L. HUSBAND. 


Miss Ethel L. Husband, Mus. Bac. (Toronto Univer- 
sity), is a concert pianist whose most recent appearance 
in Association Hall, Toronto, has already been described 


‘in Tue Mustcat Courter. Miss Husband’s instructors 


have been Miss Helen Moore, Mus. Bach. (theory), and 
Mr. Torrington (piano). She is a Feliow of the Toronto 


~ College of Music and has won the college gold medal for 


general proficiency. This young and very promising mu- 
sician plays the organ as well as the piano and she makes 
a specialty of accompanying, for which she is especially 
gifted, a fact which the college has recognized by present- 
ing her with a “prize for accompaniments.”” In the sphere 
of composition she has also evidenced talent, and she is 
making fast progress and reaping good results as a piano 
instructor. Her annual concerts are always well attended, 
and an unusually bright career may be confidently predicted 
for Miss Husband, who has already distinguished herself. 


T. C. JEFFERS. 


T. C. Jeffers, Mus. Bac., has held the position of organist 
and choirmaster of the Central Methodist Church, To- 
ronto, with distinguished success, for over eleven years 
and has been a teacher of the piano and organ and lecturer 
at the college from its commencement. He was one of the 
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at the University of Toronto, especially distinguishing him- 
self in practical musicianship (playing), composition and 
scoring for full orchestra. Mr. Jeffers’ specialties are 
touch and style in piano playing, choir training, solo organ 
and piano playing, accompaniment, theory and voice train- 
ing. In all of these branches his success as a teacher is 
evidenced by his numerous pupils who hold positions as 
teachers, choirmasters, organists and church and concert 
vocalists. He has written some beautiful compositions and 
is noted for literary talents, in addition to musical attain- 
ments, 


ELEANOR KENNEDY. 


Miss Eleanor Kennedy, a brilliant young pianist, who 
has studied the piano wi-h Mr. Torrington for some 
years, is a graduate of the college, and has given several 
annual recitals. Miss Kennedy has a large class of pupils 
and is a very promising musician. In addition to her 
accomplishments as a pianist she has a fine contralto 
voice, and has frequently sung in public. In describing 
Miss Kennedy's playing the Toronto Mail has said: “Miss 
Kennedy played with surprising ease and facility of execu- 
tion, which, added to a clear and sympathetic touch, gave 
much promise of future achievement,” and concerning her 
voice the Catholic Register has written: “Miss Kennedy 
possesses a voice of wonderful flexibility and pronounced 
sweetness.” 


MRS. FRED W. LEE. 


Mrs. Fred W. Lee is a concert pianist whom to know 
is to respect and admire. She is an artist of strong per- 
sonality and very musical temperament, and it is not sur- 
prising that her performance is characterized by the true 
fire of virtuosity. She is among the most prominent ot 
H. M. Field’s pupils, and is consequently an exponent ot 
the Krause method. Mrs. Lee has a very large class ot 
advanced pupils, and is an instructor at St. Margaret's 
College as well as at the College of Music. She has given 
several recitals, which have elicited most favorable com- 
ment from the press, besides delighting and inspiring the 
large audiences present. This year she has devoted herself 
almost exclusively to teaching, but it is hoped that next 
season she will again give the public the benefit of her 
fine interpretations and extensive repertory. Mrs. Lee 
is doing much to advance the cause of piano playing in 
Toronto. ° 


MRS, FANNIE SULLIVAN-MALLON,. 


Mrs. Fannie Sullivan-Mallon, a very talented pianist, 
has studied with the Sisters of Loretto, Carl Martens and 
F. H. Torrington. She has won the Torrington Organ 
Scholarship, a coveted general proficiency gold medal; 
the artist’s diploma at the college, and a special prize for 
accompaniments. Mrs. Mallon has performed with the 
Yunck String Quartet, and makes a specialty of ensemble 
and concerto playing with orchestra. She was offered the 
directorship of the choir at St. Michael’s Cathedral, the 
largest Roman Catholic church in Toronto, but declined 
in favor of the choir at the Church of Our Lady at 
Lourdes, which she has conducted since 1893, and which, 
under her direction, has given for the first time in Canada 
such compositions as Silas’ Mass in C, Dvorak’s in D, 
Vogrich’s in A, and the masses of Marzo and Leprevost. 
She is a cultured, progressive and versatile artist, with a 
bright past and brilliant future. 


ALICE ERWIN MANSFIELD. 


Miss Alice Erwin Mansfield, Mus. Bac., who has been 
a piano pupil of Mr. Torrington for years, studied ad- 
vanced theory under W. O. Forsyth and A. E. Fisher, 
graduating first at the college and later at the University 
of Toronto. Miss Mansfield has won the Torrington 
organ and piano scholarships and the college gold medal 
for general proficiency. At one of the closing concerts 
she performed Beethoven C minor Concerto, with orches- 
tra, and at another Hummel’s A minor Concerto. Miss 
Mansfield plays Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Mozart, and she excels in the ensemble 
music of these composers. She is one of the finest musi- 
cians the college has produced, and as a teacher of the 
piano and theory she has been very successful. 


MISS H. M. MARTIN. 


Miss H. M. Martin, Mus. Bac., Toronto University, is 
a graduate of the college in theory, piano and vocal music. 
Miss Martin has studied under the following masters: 
Voice culture, W. E. Haslam; piano, Krause system, 
H. M. Field and Theo. Wiehmayer; theory, A. E. 
Fisher. In addition to her class at the college Miss 
Martin has many pupils at Havergal Ladies’ College, and 


also at her studio on Church street. She annually prepares 
a large number of pupils for the college examinations, 
and they have always been most fortunate in obtaining 
honors. Owing to her increasing professional duties in 
Toronto this clever instructor has been obliged to give up 
a large teaching connecticn in Brampton, Ont. She is 
a versatile artist and a progressive and painstaking in- 
structor, whose work always tells. 


GEO. F. SMEDLEY. 


Geo. F. Smedley, mandolin, guitar and banjo soloist, 
and conductor of the University of Toronto Banjo, Guitar 
and Mandolin Club, is an instructor at the college, the 
Bishop Strachan School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College, 
Miss Veal’s. school, St. Margaret’s College, Moulton 
Ladies’ College and Loretto Abbey. He also has studios 
at Nordheimer’s and on Nassau street, and is one of the 
most competent and popular of mandolin, guitar and 
banjo soloists and instructors on this continent. Mr. 
Smedley plays any number of charming compositions and 
he is in constant demand at concerts. The Detroit Free 
Press, in describing an event at the Detroit Opera House, 
said: “The most popular part of the program was the 
mandolin playing of Geo. F. Smedley, whose solos were 
wildly applauded, he having to respond to three encores,” 
and the Montreal Star, in a criticism of a concert at 
Windsor Hall, pronounced him the “star of the evening.” 


MABEL A. TAIT. 


Miss Mabel A. Tait, pianist, entered the college in 1894, 
and studied the piano and organ with F. H. Torrington 
and theory with A. E. Fisher, being particularly success- 
ful in the latter subject. She captured Mr. Fisher's 
scholarship in her first year and took her last two years 
in one, graduating in 1897, and receiving a full college 
diploma. Besides being a clever solo pianist, and admir- 
able accompanist and a successful teacher, Miss Tait is also 
a good organist and a composer of promise. She is choir 
leader and organist in Yonge Street Methodist Church, 
Toronto, and fills the combined positions very acceptably. 
Her songs, “Dear Little Girl, Good Night,” “Blue Eyes” 
and “I Love the Sound of the Sea,” deserve great praise, 
the last named in particular having scored a decided suc- 
cess. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN. 


Frank S. Welsman, piano virtuoso, who is to-day the 
chief exponent of the Krause method in Toronto, who is 
a very prominent member of the college faculty, head of 
its theoretical department, received the excellent founda- 
tion of his musical education in Toronto at this same col- 
lege. In Germany he studied with Krause, with whom he 
was a favorite pupil and at whose house he met famous 
musicians. Theory he studied with Gustav Schreck and 
Richard Hoffmann, and all of these musicians have testi- 
fied as to his great ability as a practical and theoretical 
musician. He ranks among the first Canadian pianists 
and is a composer of rare talent. Mr. Welsman has a very 
large and influential teaching connection in Toronto, and 
has given many successful piano recitals. He is a mu- 
sician of temperament and refinement, possessing a beauti- 
ful touch and plenty of fire, while his execution and tech- 
nic are worthy of a thoroughly artistic pianist. 


GEORGE GOODERHAM. 


George Gooderham is the president of the Toronto 
College of Music and there is a strong directorate. 

The names of the other members of the faculty are given 
in the college calendar for 1898-9, as follows: Misses 
Landell, Taylor, Fosdick, Arnott, Williams, Moore and 
Lapatnikoff; Messrs. Bayley, Brent, Nuno, Gonzalez, 
Sherlock, Richardson, Church, Fisher, Donville, Ober- 
nier, Gowan, Allan, Teale, Johnson, Glionna, Waldron, 
Spacey, Smith, Riddy, Shotwell and Cusin. 


ASSOCIATED MUSICIANS OF ONTARIO. 


RUE to the principles of self reliance and development, 
with confidence in their own ability and a high de- 
termination of purpose, the musicians of Ontario have set 
in motion the machinery of the first musical examining 
body of a strictly provincial and national character in the 
Dominion. 

A new organization, to be known as the “Associated Mu- 
sicians of Ontario,” has in contemplation the holding of 
musical examinations throughout the Province of Ontario, 
under the auspices of the University of Toronto. 

Successfully arranged and managed, the new new society 
will doubtless wield a powerful influence in Canadian mu- 
sical circles. It is anticipated that the comprehensive na- 


ture of the project, embracing as it does the foremost mu- 
sicians from among the organized and unorganized musical 
consti.uencies of the Province, will be productive of greater 
unity among members of the profession, wider and more 
general interest in musical affairs, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, an increased amount of prosperity for both the 
profession and the trade. It is also hoped that the art will 
have received additional impetus to that already contrib- 
uted by the regularly organized and established music 
schools of the Province. 

The objects for which the Associated Musicians of On- 
tario has been established are as follows: 

(a) To admit to membership duly qualified professional 
musicians, to endeavor to provide opportunities for per- 
sonal and friendly intercourse between the members of the 
society, and for the discussion of all matters relating to 
music or musicians. 

(b) To promote whatever may tend to the elevation of 
the status of all members of the musical profession or aid 
the musical education of the people. 

‘c) To promote the culture of music as an educational 
and civilizing influence of the highest order, and to en- 
courage musical composition by the performance of the 
works of members at meetings held by the society. 

(d) To hold examinations when and where required, 
and under such auspices as may seem to be most expedient 
in the interests of society, and thus to afford a stimulus 
to the proper and progressive study of music in all its 
branches. 

(e) The doing all such other lawful things as are in- 
cidental or conducive to the attainment of the above ob- 
jects. 

That the aims and objects of the association may be the 
more effectively accomplished, the Province has been geo- 
graphically divided into four sections respectively, as fol- 
lows: 

London Section.—Comprising the counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, Elgin, Norfolk, Oxford, Huron, Perth, Bruce. 
Lambton, Bothwell. 

Hamilton Section —Comprising Wentworth, Haldimand, 
Brant, Wellington, Waterloo, Welland, Lincoln, Halton, 
Monck, Niagara. 

Toronto Section.—Comprising York, Peel, Dufferin, Grey. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Durham, Northumberland, Victoria. 
Prince Edward, Hastings, Peterboro’, Parry Sound, Mus- 
koka, Algoma, Cardwell, Nipissing District. 

Ottawa Section—Comprising Frontenac, Leeds, N. and 
S. Lennox, Addington, Dundas, Stormont, Glengary, 
Carleton, Russell, Renfrew, Lanark, Haliburton, Brock- 
ville, Cornwall, Grenville, N. and S. Prescott. 

No section will be entitled to more than three repre- 
sentatives in the general council, and no musician will be 
allowed to examine candidates living in the centre in which 
he himself resides. Each of the above sections will have 
its own separate council, which body is to have charge of 
all local matters. 

As already stated in Tue Musicat Courter, the perfect- 
ing of the organization has been intrusted to the following 
representative body as a provisional general council, the 
duties of which shall cease on the assumption and control 
of the first regularly elected general council during the 
coming midsummer : 

A. S. Vogt, provisional chairman, Toronto; F. H. Tor- 
rington, Toronto; J. W. F. Harrison, Toronto; E. R. 
Doward, Toronto; Albert Ham, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), F. 
R. C. O., Toronto; W. H. Hewlett, London; W. Norman 
Andrews, Brantford; J. W. S. Jenkins, Ottawa; Ed. 
Fisher, Mus. Doc., Toronto; Rechab Tandy, Toronto; W. 
Caven Barron, London; E. W. Schuch, Toronto; T. C. 
Jeffers, Mus. Bac., Toronto; St. John Hyttenrauch, Lon- 
don; Dr. C. E. Saunders, Ottawa; C. L. M. Harris. 
Mus. Doc., Hamilton; J. Humfrey Anger, Mus, Bac 
(Oxon.), F. R. C. O., Toronto; J. E. P. Aldous, Ham- 
ilton; W. E. Fairclough, F. R. C. O., Toronto; F. W. 
Welsman, Toronto; J. Edgar Birch, Ottawa, and S. T. 
Church, general secretary and treasurer, Toronto. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TORONTO CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


N pursuance of a project which has been under con- 
sideration for several years and duly presented to the 
musical public some twelve months ago, the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music is now completing the arrangements in 
detail for extending the privileges of her theoretical and 
practical examinations to other cities and towns through- 
out the Province, the first of which will be held in the 
coming months of June and July and to be known as the 
“Toronto Conservatory of Music Local Examinations.” 
This progressive step on the part of the directorate is the 
outcome of requests which have been received from 
teachers and students desirous of having examinations at 
local centres conducted on the same basis as the Toronto 
examinations, so that they might have all the stimulus to 
be derived from working with a special, worthy object in 
view and also be saved the inconvenience of going to 
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Toronto, which in the past has been a difficulty in the path 
of some students. 

The Conservatory examinations have been tested by an 
actual experience of ten years and their high character 
being fully recognized, it was felt that they would amply 


. meet all requirements. 


CONSERVATORY EXAMINATIONS. 

For the benefit of those -who may not be familiar with 
the plan of examinations adopted by the Conservatory, a 
brief outline of the work in the collegiate department for 
piano, voice, organ, violin and theory will be of interest 
at this point. The full course of study is intended to oc- 
cupy a period of at least three years, allowance, however, 
being made for the proficiency of the pupil on entering, 
whose course may thus be completed at an earlier date. 
Certificates are awarded to candidates passing the junior 
and intermediate examinations, and the Conservatory di- 
ploma to candidates passing the final examination, the in- 
strumental and vocal certificates and diplomas being grant- 
ed only after the candidates have passed the prescribed 
theory examinations attached to each subject and grade. 

Graduates or winners of a diploma in any single depart- 
ment of the Conservatory are entitled to style themselves 
Associates of the Toronto Conservatory of Music (A. T. 
C. M.). Graduates in the theory course who, in addition 
to the theory diploma, win a diploma in any other artists’ 
course—for example, the piano—are entitled to style them- 
selves Fellow of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
(F. T. C. M.). 

A special normal course of inestimable value has been 
arranged for students desiring to obtain a teacher's di- 
ploma in the piano department. 

This diploma ranks the same in merit as the diploma in 
the artists’ course, entitling the holder to be styled A. T. 
C. M., and indeed involves the same training during the 
first two years in the collegiate department. 

The third year of the teachers’ course is, however, en- 
tirely different from that of the artists’ course. Whereas 
in the latter the student continues to direct his attention 
mainly toward acquiring more technic, expression and 
finish in his art as an executant, the student in the teachers’ 
course will take up studies which have a direct bearing on 
the best methods of imparting musical knowledge. 

In order to make the instruction given in this department 
thoroughly practical, pupils of various grades are utilized, 
thus giving the normal students an opportunity of doing 
actual teaching under the supervision of an experienced 
master. 

The normal training involved in preparing for gradua- 
tion necessitates at least one year’s attendance at the Con- 
servatory, from September to the following June. 

Students passing the final examinations in both teachers’ 
and artists’ course receive diplomas for each, thereby get- 
ting full credit for what they have accomplished. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that according to the 
terms of affiliation existing between the Conservatory of 
Music and each of its affiliated institutions, namely, the 
University of Toronto and Trinity University, students 
who have passed the Conservatory examinations in theory 
will be exempted from the first and second university 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


LocaLt EXAMINATIONS. 


‘The standard of the local examinations is the same in 
every respect as that of the above-mentioned Toronto 
examinations, and the examiners engaged by the Con- 
servatory are specialists and men of eminence in the pro- 
fession, who will worthily represent the institution and 
conduct the examinations under their charge with justice 
and fairness to all concerned. 

The papers in the theory examinations will be the same 
at the local’ centres as those used in Toronto, and these 
examinations will’ be held on the same days and at the 
same hours in all the centres as in Toronto. 

It has heretofore been a rule of the Conservatory that 
students must m all cases attend the institution not less 
than one year before being eligible for graduation. This 
rule has now been rescinded, and outside candidates may 
enter for the final examination and on passing the same 
receive the Conservatory diploma. 

Candidates for the diploma must, however, in all cases 
take the final examination in Toronto, in order that a 
perfectly uniform standard of graduation may be main- 
tained throughout. 

LocaL REPRESENTATIVES. 


The appointment of suitable persons to act as local 
representatives was felt to be an important feature in the 
successful carrying out of the arrangements, and it is a 
matter of satisfaction to all concerned to know that the 
directors have secured the services of persons who are 
well known and of undoubted integrity to act in this 
capacity in the different towns and cities where centres 
have been established. 

This idea of examinations at local centres is a unique 
step in the history of musical institutions. So far as is 
known the Toronto Conservatory of Music is the first to 
conceive and carry into effect a system whereby the privil- 


eges of its own established examinations are extended to 
students at points distant from the institution; the ex- 
aminations held at local centres being identical in every 
respect with those held in Toronto. 

The policy involved in the foregoing is a liberal one, 
and its adoption can only be the outcome of mature 
thought on the part of the Conservatory directorate, Whose 
foremost aim is evidently to promote the best interests of 
the cause of music throughout the country, and a plan 
having that high and worthy object in view carries its 
own commendation. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE CONSERVATORY BUILDINGS. 

When the present commodious buildings were taken 
possession of in 1897 the accommodation then provided 
was thought to be fully adequate for several years to come, 
but the attendance having increased beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the directors, it has been found 
necessary to provide further accommodation without delay, 
as the large number of studios already at the disposal of 
the staff have been taxed to the utmost during the past 
year, every available space being utilized. The architect's 
plans have been completed for some time, and the work 
of building will commence early in May, so that when the 
season opens in September next the Conservatory will 
have at its service some twenty-five additional teaching 
and practice rooms. 


MISS BESSIE BONSALL. 


N artist of whom Canadians are justly proud is Miss 
Bessie Bonsall, the contralto, who, though still 
quite young, has had an unusually successful and interest- 


BESSIE BONSALL. 


Toronto, Canada. 


ing musical career. She began the study of vocal music 
under W. E. Haslem, at the Toronto College of Music, in 
1890. During the first year she won the Haslem Scholar- 
ship and a special scholarship offered by St. James’ 
Cathedral. Shortly after this she secured the position of 
contralto soloist in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
This position she gave up in order to become a member 
of the Ovide Musin Concert Company, an engagement 
which lasted two seasons. 

In 1895 Miss Bonsall decided to study abroad, and left 
for London, Englagd, where she became a pupil of Charles 
Santley. Acting on the suggestion of several musical 
authorities, and with the view of acquiring a knowledge of 
stage methods, she joined the D’Oyly Carte Company at 
the Savoy Theatre. The roles which Miss Bonsall played 
during her first visit to London included Pitti Sing, in 
“The Mikado” (Savoy Theatre); Dame Gertrude in “His 
Majesty” (Savoy Theatre); Grecian Girl in “The Greek 
Slave” (Daly’s Theatre); Phoebe, in “The Yeomen of the 
Guard” (Savoy Theatre), and Kate, in “The Grand Duke’ 
(Savoy Theatre). 

In a recent interview with a representative of THE 
MusicaL Courter Miss Bonsall consented to discuss her 
theatrical experiences in London: 

“Your first appearance was at the Savoy Theatre in 
comic opera, was it not?” 

“Yes, that was my professional début, but I had been 
on the stage years before, when Sol Smith Russell was 
playing ‘Edgewood Folks.’ My brother and I were 
children in the picnic scene and had a glimpse of stage 
methods from behind the scenes, for we began eating 
the stage properties in the way of pop-corn (which was 
made up of plaster) and drinking lemonade (from empty 
cups), and we both though it great fun to deceive the 


public in this way. I was a child then, and have since 
heard about realism on the stage, such as eating real 
turkey in ‘The Old Homestead,’ and how the members of 
that company become so tired of the sight of it that they 
nearly faint when they see it. So you see it is better to 
deceive the public in the old way, and if real realism is 
necessary put it in your voice and acting—leave your own 
personality entirely out of the character you portray and 
imagine yourself the real person among the group with 
whom you are acting.” 

“You have not been long on the stage; how have you 
discovered these things?” 

“By playing different parts. For instance, the buoyancy 
of spirit, the lively walk and manner which one must as- 
sume in playing gay roles would not do at all for an old 
woman or a modest young lady.” 

“Have you had experience in such parts?” 

“Yes; I can give you an instance where I played two 
such characters in one evening in the comic opera ‘His 
Majesty,’ in which George Grossmith played the title role. 
The Court of Vingolia is represented, and I, in the char- 
acter of a lady-in-waiting, had a quaint dance which 
terminated with an octet. On leaving the stage all make- 
up had to be changed in ten minutes for the pathetic 
character of an old lady who is about to lose her only 
child. There was not only the change in dress and wig 
to be considered; the voice, walk, gesture and sadness of 
the new character all had to be thought of.” 

In passing it should be said that Miss Bonsall won great 
praise from Charles Harris (then stage manager), D’Oyly 
Carte and Sir A. Mackenzie (who composed the music), 
ior her clever performance in this production, the success 
of which may be surmised by the statement that another 
play with a similar character, “Old Sarah,” by F. Collier, 
was writien with the view of her taking the title role. 

It is pleasant to chronicle Miss Bonsall’s appearance on 
the operatic stage during this, her first visit to England, 
for she is one of the very few Canadian artists who have 
succeeded in London. 

The success with which Miss Bonsall has met in the 
United States and Canada is well known, the press hav- 
ing given glowing accounts of her appearance in San 
Francisco, Victoria (B. C.), Montreal, Toronto, Roches- 
ter, New York and very many other American cities. 

Upon her second visit to London the contralto again 
found many engagements awaiting her. She decided to 
abandon the light opera stage and devote herself exclu- 
sively to concert and oratorio work. Under Mr. Santley, 
who, as all the world knows, is a great oratorio authority, 
Miss Bonsall continued to study and received a thorough 
and comprehensive training which, combined with her 
voice and talents, places her among the best of oratorio 
singers. 

In England Miss Bonsall’s success as an oratorio singer 
was marked, her services being very frequently in demand. 
In London her manager was N. Vert, and it should again 
be stated that she has never failed to keep an engage- 
ment—a rather unique record. In addition to singing in 
oratorio and concert Miss Bonsall sang at many important 
receptions, attended by the élite of English society. 

This spring Miss Bonsall was prevailed upon to return 
to America. Concerning her recent triumphs and her 
tour with Sousa’s band accounts have from time to time 
been given in this paper. As an interpreter of sacred music 
she is particularly gifted, a fact which many New Yorkers 
have the pleasure of knowing. Her voice is a deep, rich 
contralto of wide compass and unusual and beautiful 
timbre, the low notes being particularly ‘cello-like in 
quality. Her style, repose, intelligence and general mu- 
sical ability, added to her wonderful voice, prove that she 
is an artist, and as a result of numerous tours and con- 
stant study her repertory is varied and extensive. 

When at home Miss Bonsall is to be found at 83 Hayden 
street, Toronto, but she is so busy with concert engage- 
ments that ‘she is seldom at home. Her present New York 
address is 237 East Seventeenth street, and letters sent to 
her in care of THe Musicat Courier’s New York office 
will reach her in safety. 


MUSIC IN HALIFAX. 


By Max WEIL. 


EING isolated from the rest of the musical world, 

Halifax has always been dependent on its people 

for the performance of music, from the solo to the com- 

plete opera. In consequence thereof this city by the sea 

is full of amateurs, and they, directed by iocal profes- 

sionals, have done much for the cause of the divine art 
in this city. . 

The love for good music has always been noticeable 
among Halifax people, and their frequent intercourse with 
England, due to business and personal relationship, de 
veloped a taste for choral singing which found expression 
in the formation of vocal societies in the early part of this 
century. At that time the local choirs, particularly 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


St. Paul’s (Episcopalian) and St. Matthew's (Presby- 
terian), performed some compositions of considerable 
dimensions. It is, however, within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years that societies have been formed for the 
cultivation of musical taste and the production of master- 
pieces. 

An oratorio society, led by Samuel Porter, and an 
amateur musical association, conducted by Mr. Doane, 
did excellent work at that time. The outgrowth of these 
various choral societies has been the present Orpheus 
Club, with its ladies’ auxiliary. It was established in 1883 
as a male organization, but later on became a mixed 
chorus under the above name. C. H. Porter is conductor 
of the Orpheus Club, and under his able direction it has 
given annually a series of concerts in which were produced 
compositions gathered from the whole field of vocal musical 
literature. Within the last five years operatic productions, 
such as “Bohemian Girl,” “Beggar Student,” “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “Martha” have been given in addition to 
regular concerts. 

With the formation of the Conservatory, in 1887, 
musical life in Halifax began anew. This institution was 
founded chiefly through the instrumentality of Rev. Rob- 
ert Laing, of St. Matthew’s Church, now president of the 
Ladies’ College. Mr. Laing was assisted by Mr. Porter in 
this undertaking, and both these gentlemen have the 
satisfaction of seeing a very fine school of music develop- 
ing. The list of teachers has included such artists as C. 
H. Porter, graduate of Leipsic; Ernst Mahr, ‘cellist, 
graduate of the Hochschule; Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist, 
graduate of Leipsic Conservatory; Miss Laine, now Mrs. 
Blackmore, vocalist; Ernst Doering, ’cellist, of Leipsic; 
Mr. King-Pooley, Royal College of Music, London; Miss 
M. Homer, vocalist, pupil of Mme. Viardot-Garcia; J. J. 
Racer, vocalist, from Paris; Charles B. Wickel, vocalist, 
from New York, and Bruno Siebelt, violinist, from Leipsic. 

Some of these artists have done much to develop art in 
Halifax. Notable among them are Mr. Klingenfeld, now 
in New York, who was the pioneer violinist in this city; 
Miss Homer, still in Halifax, but not connected with the 
Conservatory, and Mr. Doering, who produced some able 
‘cellists. The present staff consists of seventeen teachers, 
including C. H. Porter, head of the piano department; Mr. 
Wickel, vocal department, and Mr. Athoe, organ depart- 
ment. The success of this institution has been marked 
and has brought a number of its pupils to a high state of 
proficiency. It is an interesting fact that at the present 
moment ten graduates are now continuing their studies 
in Leipsic and Berlin. As before mentioned, the Conserva- 
tory not only has brought nearly all its best artists to 
Halifax, but these in turn have controlled the various 
organizations devoted to the cultivation of music. 

Of more recent growth is the Halifax Symphony 
Orchestra, which has been in existence about three years, 
and has accomplished wonders for the cultivation of a taste 
for the best concerted music. The orchestra is composed 
of amateurs, the greater part of the members being drawn 
from the Conservatory. It has given concerts that would 
reflect credit on many a professional body of musicians, 
and includes in its repertory overtures, symphonies, suites 
and excerpts from operas by the best composers. Noth- 
ing of a trashy nature is ever to be found on the pro- 
grams of the Symphony concerts, despite the fact that 
popular selections are often given. To convey an idea 
of the possibilities of such an organization it is quite 
sufficient to mention the recent production of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” at which the orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s immortal music to that play, which was 
twice performed before large audiences. The soloists at 
these concerts are drawn principally from the list of local 
talent, supplemented by members of the orchestra, and, 
whenever possible, by artists from Boston and New York. 

The Weil String Quartet is the outcome of the Halifax 
Symphony Orchestra. At various times this paper has 
chronicled the progress made by the last named quartet. 

Besides the Orpheus Club and Symphony Orchestra, the 
various military bands keep the love for music alive. The 
other military companies (volunteers) have good bands. 
three in number, but the best are the St. Patrick’s, brought 
to their present state of proficiency by constant rehearsing. 

A burlesque society also exists here under the very 
interesting name of Hispania Club, not due to the late 
war, but to the fact that its first production, about three 
years ago, was all about Columbus, not Alphonso. 

This brief summary will, no doubt, give the readers of 
Tue Musica Courter an idea of the work of Halifax 
musicians. But one must not forget that some world- 
famous artists have also been heard in this out of the 
way place, among whom should be mentioned Albani, 
Salmond and Pringle. After a time Halifax will be able 
to secure all the touring artists, and then its taste will be 
more catholic and its appreciation of local work keener. 


Hans Richter has decided to stay in Vienna, his salary 
having been raised so that he will receive 17,000 florins 
($8,200) a year. He has ieave to attend to the engage- 
ments he has made for this year in Manchester and Lon- 
don. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHURCH MUSIC IN 
THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


By Joun S. Lewis. 


T matters very little by what avenue one makes his first 
acquaintance with Montreal, the impression is sure to 

be practically the same. If you choose the river, there 
tower above the dead level of the wharf frontage the ma- 
jestic towers and below them, more indistinctly, the half 
defined tracings of a mighty church. Notre Dame de Bon- 
secours, in perpetual watch and ward, guards the harbor 
and its environs; but the great Notre Dame, its spires 
breaking the sky line of the mountain and its shadow dark- 
ening the historic Place d’Armes, stands sentinel over the 
city. From any of the railroad stations, when once the in- 
terminable monotony of small hotels and smaller shops has 
been left behind, the visitor is brought face to face with 
the same symbol. Not even the immense basilica of St. 
James’, self-contained, dignified, almost exclusive, as befits 
the sanctuary of an archbishop, has the same power to pro- 
duce impressions which remain long after other memories 


NOTRE DANE CHURCH. 


Montreal. 


of Montreal have faded into the hazy obscurity of past 
pleasures. 

Notre Dame, in that it overshadows the heart of the 
city, is typical of a great many things. On its moral in- 
fluence this article does not attempt to touch, the theme 
not being one fitted for secular hands; neither is it neces- 
sary to treat of the benefits which unconsciously follow fa- 
miliarity with an architectural masterpiece so noble in out- 
line and so stupendous in proportions—benefits which, in- 
cidentally, are sadly vitiated by an intimate association with 
the color scheme of the interior. It is on Notre Dame as 
a symbol of the influence of purely ecclesiastical music 
over the development of that art in Montreal that abundant 
scope for musical theorizing is found. 

The batons of the choirmasters of Catholic churches are 
dominant forces in almost every sphere of musical activity 
open to the local public. Ecclesiastical harmonies may be 
traced through nearly every chorus and ecclesiastical tempo 
manifests itself in nearly every concert which marks the 
activity of the musical colony. The reasons are not far to 
seek. Objectively the choirs and orchestras of the various 
churches are so large that they include by far the majority 
of local musicians. Subjectively, the excellence of the pro- 
grams offered every Sunday attracts an equally large pro- 
portion of those music lovers whose participation in local 
music is confined to patronage, and it is equally impossible 
to hear or to play music associated with the Roman Cath- 
olic service for any considerable length of time without 
yielding more or less to its influence. 

As a specific illustration, take the services on Christmas 


eve. The “Messe de Minuit” is accepted as one of the 


musical treats of the season. Preparations for its celebra- 
tion are set on foot weeks in advance and the demand for 
seats is invariably very great. 

Last Christmas three churches in. particular attracted 
many of those who wished to see the great anniversary of 
the Church ushered in with all the solemn ceremonials so 
inalienably associated with ‘the Roman Catholic Church 
service and to hear those musical masterpieces whose in- 
spiration came from the loftiest sources known to men. 
The Notre Dame choir and orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. MacMahon, gave Ambroise Thomas’ most famous 
religious composition, the mass which bears his name, as 
the chef d’ceuvre of the program. How well it was sung 
only those can know who, in the cold silence of the De- 
cember night, heard the pealing of the organ and the vol- 
ume of men’s voices vibrate through the dimly lighted 
church in glorification of the Supreme Sacrifice. Thomas’ 
compositions are so full of emotional appeals, so human 
in their power to awaken sympathetic response, that the 
selection of this mass was thoroughly justified. Saint- 
Saéns’ prelude to the “Oratorio di Noel” and his “Gloria 
in Altissimus” were the other noteworthy compositions. 

At St. James’ Cathedral, where G. Couture; one of the best 
known musicians in Montreal, directs musical activity, a 
musical program of a radically different nature was given. 
If there is any distinction between the congregations 
which attend the various churches it would be along the 
lines logically to be expected when church history is con- 
sidered. Notre Dame is still regarded—in fact, it is 
most commonly known by this title—as “the Parish 
Church.” Its attendance is almost exclusively from the 
old French quarter of the city, and its music, in general 
character, harmonizes with its architecture and its un- 
written traditions. Rarely if ever is anything of startling 
novelty produced by its choir, but it is the church almost 
above all others where the deathless music that has for 
decades added its charm to the symbols and mysteries of 
the ritual is to be heard as the traditions of generations 
of choirmasters have interpreted it. In direct contradis- 
tinction on the general impressions of the Cathedral music, 
last Christmas Mr. Couture produced for the first time in 
America William Tschirch’s “Mass for Male Voices,” a 
composition whose convincing power is sure to win for it a 
distinguished place in church music, and one which is 
characteristic of the diet which has long nourished the 
musical faculties of the Cathedral’s cliéntele. That the 
Christmas music should not lack the stability of more 
classical compositions, Handel's “Laudate Dominum 
omnes gentes” and Mozart’s “Magnificat” were also sung, 
as well as Gounod’s “Tantum Ergo,” for the first time in 
Canada. 

In like though less prominent way the other churches 
work steadily and unobtrusively to build up an understand- 
ing of music which will be based on familiarity with the 
best classical compositions. Though the result of such 
efforts may never be specifically manifested, there can be 
no doubt that when the forces that make for the best mu- 
sical interests of Montreal are computed the influence of 
church choirs must be reckoned as among the most valu- 
able as well as the most potent. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


A feature of the Congressional Library that should appeal 
very strongly to musicians is but little appreciated because 
it is not generally known. It is the music department, 
which, under the superintendence of Walter R. Whittlesey, 
has assumed such proportions and form as to be of incal- 
culable value to our local musicians, as well as those visit- 
ing Washington. He has classified the published music, 
and is keeping the current issues divided into the different 
classes, gradually supplementing and completing them from 
the vast store of the library, until it is a matter of but a 
few years when the musical library will be as complete as 
the collection of other publications. As it is at present, one 
can go and examine the different classes of music sepa- 
rately, finding the piano solos, subdivided into classical, 
popular, comic, opera, what is termed “action music” for 
accompanying ball tossing, &c. The instrumental music, 
the violin solos, duets and orchestral music are also sub- 
jected to a fine subdivision. In songs and other vocal 
music the classification is well carried out, so if one wishes 
to examine the classics, the current songs of England, the 
popular American songs, duets, trios, or other forms of 
vocal music, he can find a full collection of each kind in 
its proper place. The music of different nations is also 
properly classified, the French, Slavonic, Russian and other 
nations being represented. Mr. Whittlesey also has some 
interesting curiosities under the music of the Confederacy, 
some Porto Rican music, published there and showing a 
fine degree of skill. In a room to itself is a grand piano, so 
that performers can try over any music that pleases them. 
The department is a very interesting place and its useful- 
ness will increase more and more as it grows and is better 
known by the musical public.—Washington, D. C., Post. 
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WM. J. SHEEHAN. 


ILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, whose picture appears in 

the centre of the Buffalo group, occupies a promi- 

nent position as a vocalist and teacher of the voice and 

singing in the Queen City. He has attained to this in less 

than two years, and has also demonstrated his ability as 

a conductor in a way that leaves no doubt as to his sound 

musical knowledge and the gift of being able to impart of 
what he knows, and that he is a born leader. 

Mr. Sheehan organized an opera company for the study 
and performance of light opera. This was considered a 
daring venture, but the discouragements and losses at 
first incurred were bravely overcome, and this season the 
“Pirates of Penzance,” under his direction, proved the 
greatest local success, musically and financially, in the 
history of Buffalo. The Buffalo Opera Company is now 
on a firm footing and has become a permanent school for 
singers. It takes ability and great energy to accomplish 
so much in so short a time and in such a hard field as 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Sheehan is in such demand as a teacher that he 
has no time to devote to public singing, a source of re- 
gret to the many admirers of his rare voice and artistic 
singing. At no distant day Mr. Sheehan intends to take 
up concert and opera work as a soloist. Having studied 
voice under the best masters, including Shakespere and 
Henschel, the latter particularly for interpretation of opera 
and oratorio, and orchestra and conducting under Antonin 
Dvorak, and harmony under Wm. Arms Fisher, besides 
hearing the best artists for ten years during his residence 
in New York, no vocal teacher is better equipped for the 
position of instructor in the vocal art. His ideas are ad- 
vanced and ever advancing. “Excelsior” is his motto. 

The Buffalo papers had this to say of the “Pirates,” pro- 
duced at the Star Theatre February 23: 

The production was enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The chorus did splendid work and showed the results of Mr. Shee- 
han’s careful training. The opera throughout was sung with unusual 
smoothness, and it may well be considered a notable triumph for 
Mr. Sheehan and his ambitious young company.—Times. 

Musically, the opera was head and shoulders above the average 
professional company. Director Sheehan’s care in training the 
the chorus exemplified throughout the entire play the ersemble 
singing in every instance was particularly pleasing.—Enquirer. 

From a musical standpoint, it was certainly superior to that of 
the average professional company. Mr. Sheehan’s painstaking and 
skillful training of the chorus was shown in the exactness and clear- 
ness of the attacks and the excellence of the intonation. Mr. Shee- 
han has his orchestra well in hand, and there was much smoothness 
in the musical running of the opera.—Express. 


ESTHER L A. TAYLOR. 


ISS ESTHER I. A. TAYLOR is not a Buffalo lady, 
but was a pupil of Gustavus Hall; however, any 

city may be proud to own her. 
A former resident of Detroit, she was a very diligent 
piano student under one of Detroit’s best instructors, 


A GROUP OF BUFFALO ARTISTS. 


Julius V. Seyler, and in voice culture under Gustavus Hall, 
then of Detroit, now of Buffalo. She sang both in De- 
troit and in the State of Illinois with good success and re- 
ceived many flattering newspaper criticisms. She also 
gave two concerts as pianist, assisted by some of Detroit's 
best artists, and everybody prophesied a brilliant future 
for her. Two years ago she left, accompanied by her 
mother, for the “Land of Music,” and is now in Berlin. 
She commenced her piano studies with Dr. Ernst Jed- 
liczka, who gave her the credit of having the best method 
of any of his American pupils, and of being a talented girl 
and deep thinker. 

Miss Taylor studies voice culture with Madame Melanie 
von Tempsky, of the Berlin Royal Hochschule. Accom- 
panied by her teacher, Miss Taylor sang for Otto Floers- 
heim, the noted critic of Berlin and the representative of 
Tue Musica Courter, who expressed himself as de- 
lighted with her lovely voice, her great talent, and her 
soulful singing. Miss Taylor is a coloratura soprano; her 
runs, trills, cadenzas and other florid passages are artistic- 
ally rendered. Her latest study is the aria of Filina in 
“Mignon,” which goes to E above high C; she reaches 
high F very easily. All the critics who have heard her 
recently predict that Miss Taylor will come up to the big 
expectations awaiting her return to America. 

Appended is a recent testimonial from her teacher, Me- 
lanie von Tempsky: 


Miss Esther I. Taylor, my dear pupil, possesses a lovely, true 
soprano voice, with a phenomenal range. She is an indefatigable 
student, combining great talent with musicianly temperament. Miss 
Taylor has a remarkably fine stage presence, and I predict she will 
be an honor to the land of her birth. 

Frav Meanie von TempPsxy, 


Kammersangerin. Ihrer Konigl. Hoheit Princess Helene v. Eng- 
land—Princess von Schleswig-Holstein. 


HENRY JACOBSEN. 


ENRY JACOBSEN is a native of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. He received a liberal education, and began 

the study of piano, violin and theory at an early age at the 
Hamburg Conservatory of Music, his principal teachers 
being Julius von Bernuth, Degenhardt and Henry Schra- 


- dieck, and later studied singing under Georg Seest, royal 


opera singer. 

Mr. Jacobsen’s first visit to America was in 1881. He 
came with the famous Schreiner Orchestra as concert- 
meister and assistant conductor. After a season of twelve 
weeks he returned to Germany, coming back the follow- 
ing year in the same capacity, and this time remained. 
After traveling a short time as director with an opera 
company, Mr. Jacobsen went to Toronto, organizing the 
Toronto Quartet Club and conducting the Liederkranz 
and Classical Music Club of that city. Greater induce- 
ments were then offered in Buffalo and he accepted the 
position of concertmeister of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and organizing the Buffalo Vocal Society, 
of which he was conductor until a tempting offer from 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., induced him to leave Buf- 
falo and accept the position of musical director in that in- 
stitution. There he remained three years. After leaving 
Wells College Mr. Jacobsen spent some time in Europe 
traveling extensively and studying, returning again to 
Buffalo in 1892 

On his return he was at once made conductor of the 
Buffalo Saengerbund, which position he still holds. Dur- 
ing this period he has filled a number of positions in Buf 
falo and elsewhere, notably that of director of choir in the 
First Congregational Church in Buffalo, conductor of the 
Elmira Voca! Society and conductor of the Rochester 
Tuesday Musicale Chorus, &c. Mr. Jacobsen has won for 
himself an excellent reputation as conductor, which with 
his vocal teaching he makes his speciality, several of the 
best singers in Buffalo and Rochester being pupils of his. 
He has devoted much thought and study to the subject 
of voice teaching, going away from time to time for in- 
vestigation and study—last summer he spent some time in 
Paris with M. de Trabadelo. As a composer Mr. Jacob- 
sen is well known, having written many songs, male 
choruses and a number of works for string orchestra and 
small piano pieces. 

The librettist, Mark S. Hubbell, has produced a cleverly 
written work, full of wit and satire, which Mr. Jacobsen 
has set to uncommonly attractive music, and there is 
reason to believe that this opera will make a great hit, if 
brought out by the proper management in the fall. Mr. 
Jacobsen is at present dividing his time between Buffalo 
and Rochester, having in both towns a great number of 
enthusiastic pupils 

Mrs. Jacobsen assists her husband in teaching, her 
specialty being the piano. She has filled the position as 
organist in several churches. Two years ago she went to 
Europe, studying fifteen months in Vienna with Lesche- 
tizky. Mr. Jacobsen recently received the following letter: 

My Dear Mr. Jaconsen—I had to hurry away the other night 
before I could congratulate you on the success of the chorus. I 
have heard nothing but praise on every side, much of it from very 
critical people. The chorus members themselves seem filled with 
enthusiasm, and I think you would be repaid for much weariness 
and discouragement if you could realize how strong the feeling of 
loyalty and admiration is that you have made for yourself through 


these two years of work with them. 
Hoping you and Mrs. Jacobsen will both have a pleasant summer 


and the little daughter, too. Most sincerely, 


Rocnester, N. Y. Epwine Danrortu 


SIGNOR JAMES NUNO. 


T is difficult to describe within restricted limits an active, 

artistic life in its progression and final results. It is 

as if one were obliged to cut down the edges of a picture 
in order to fit it in too small a frame. 

Born at San Juan las Abadesas, Spain, September 8, 
1825, at ten years of age he became solo soprano at the 
cathedral, which included a thorough education in music. 
Next he commenced to write for and direct small or- 
chestras. His works at that time include dances and pieces 
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of a more ambitious character, such as motets and arias. 
In 1851 he accepted a position as bandmaster in the regi- 
ment of the Queen of Spain and was commissioned to 
introduce in Cuba the first complete brass band. 

In the year 1864 Signor Nuno was appointed by General 
Santa Anna inspector of the bands of the Mexican army. 
About this time he won a prize for composing a national 
Mexican hymn, and which ‘is still in use. From 1865 to 
1870 he was a prominent figure in New York’s musical 
life. He was director of Italian opera during the “Maret- 
zek period.” The opening night at the Academy of Music 
was a memorable one. The opera “Judith,” Gounod, was 
performed for the first time in the United States. 

All the Italian operas were given during these seasons 
under the direction of Maretzek and Nuno. These were 
“Don Giovanni,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “Rigoletto,” “Robert 
le Diable,” &c. 

The singers were: Prime donne soprani, Mme. Giusep- 
pina Medori, Mile. Clara Louise Kellogg, Mme. Antoinetta 
Brignoli; prime contralti, Mlle. Henrietta Sulzer, Fanny 
Stodon; prime tenori, Francisco Mazzoleni, Sbriglia, W. 
Lotti, Signor T. Rubio; baritone, Ferdinando Bellini; 
primi bassi, Annibale Beacchi, Domenico Coletti. 

Toward the close of 1869, Signor Nuno, wearied of 
traveling, settled in Buffalo. He felt that with his ex- 
perience and his professional associations with many of 
the world’s greatest vocalists and instrumentalists, he was 
qualified to teach singing with success. He has taught 
since then at least a thousand singers, many of whom 
have become successful professionals. As a teacher and 
director, Signor Nuno is painstaking and precise to the 
nicest detail, and we have never had a teacher in Buffalo 
so able to give style. Many of the older Buffalo men 
speak with great enthusiasm of the time when Signor 
Nuno was director of the Nuno Male Chorus. His work 
as director of the Liedertafel, the Orpheus, the choirs of 
St. Paul’s and St. John’s and the chorus of the “Old First” 
Church is well remembered. A new and welcome addition 
to the number of vocal clubs this winter is the Ladies’ 
Choral Society, which has been organized under the 


direction of Signor Nuno. He has charge of the vocal 
department of Loretta Convent at Niagara Falls, and has 
a large class of pupils in Buffalo at the present time. May 
a life so full of usefulness be spared for many years for the 
benefit of musical culture in our city! 


PERCY LAPEY. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Buffalo August 

4, 1871, and is therefore in his twenty-eighth year. He 

may be said to have inherited his musical talent, both his 

parents, having been singers of local repute. At an early 

age he displayed marked ability and sang successively 

as soprano and alto in St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s Church 
surpliced choir. 

After the natural change, his voice developed into a 
baritone of rich and resonant quality. He has appeared 
many times in concerts of the Orpheus, Liedertafel and 
other societies in his native city and also won considerable 
success im amateur opera, notably “Dorothy” and “The 
Gondoliers.” He has also appeared in concert at Wells 
College, Elmira, Albany, Syracuse, Toronto, Hamilton 
and other cities, always winning *great praise for his 
beautiful voice and artistic singing. Mr. Lapey surprised 
even his friends by his excellent work in the “Greek 
Battle Song,” by John Lund, given by the Orpheus this 
season at Music Hall. The voice was adequate to the 
demands of the music and the size of the hall, and his 
rendering showed his thoroughly musical temperament. 

At the Saengerbund concert, Mr. Lapey sang “Die 
Vaetergruft,” by Peter Cornelius. This exquisite but 
difficult song, with its puzzling intervals and long unaccom- 
panied phrases, was sung with repose and genuine musical 
feeling, which won hearty and spontaneous applause. 
“Vergesset Nicht,” a composition by Henry Jacobsen, 
words by Mathias Rohr, for chorus, orchestra and bari- 
tone, Mr. Lapey singing the solos. He was enthusiastic- 
ally encored. At the Orpheus concert in Music Hall, 
April 24, Mr. Lapey gave a very musicianly interpretation 


of the following numbers: Prologue, “I Pagliacci,” four 
Volkslieder and baritone solos in “Greek Battle Song,” 
by John Lund. He was enthusiastically applauded. 

Mr. Lapey has been a pupil of Henry Jacobsen the last 
five years. 


ADA GATES. 


ISS ADA GATES, of Buffalo, is a fine singer and 
enthusiastic musician. She has a pure contralto 
voice, ranging from low C to A. She has been a pupil of 
Mrs. Fisk, Signor James Nuno and is now studying with 
Miss Elizabeth Cronyn, who takes great pride in her 
pupil, and who has been instrumental in placing her in 
the contralto solo parts in masses given at the cathedral. 
A well-known teacher said that she was especially fitted 
by physique and voice for oratorio work. She is thor- 


vughly conversant with and has sung with great success . 


the contralto solos from “Elijah,” “Holy City,” “St. Paul,” 
“Messiah,” and “Stabat Mater.” Her repertory includes 
the works of Beethoven, Handel, Chopin and Mozart. 
She makes a special study of Schubert's songs, for she 
considers him her musical Bible. 

Miss Gates began as substitute in some of the leading 
churches in 1891—the “First” and “North” Churches; 
then sang two years in the Central Church, when John 
Lund was director. Then four years she sang at the 
Church of the Messiah; later on at Westminster for a 
time, and has now been engaged at the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church for the coming year. 

Miss Gates was a member of the Buffalo Ladies’ Quar- 
tet, in which she did very artistic work under Miss Marv 
Howard. She is principal of Grammar School No. 22, 
and her love for music has proved contagious, for it is a 
well-known fact that the pupils of her school do the best 
work in singing of any in the city. 

Notwithstanding the pressing duties of a busy life, Miss 
Gates finds time for some concert work and has a few 
pupils in voice culture. 


Che String Orchestra for Amateur Clubs. 


T is a curious fact 

that the most re- 
markable of all 
musical instru- 
ments should be so 
light and small 
and so apparently 
simple in con- 
struction. A few 
bits of wood glued 
together, strung 
with four short 
strings set in vibra- 
tion by a horse hair 
bow—this is a 
rough description 
of the modern vio- 
lin. But in truth 
there is no piece of 
mechanism more 
scientifically constructed than is the violin. Not even a 
chronometer watch, nor the gigantic Brooklyn Bridge, is 
more nicely adjusted nor more symmetrical in the balance 
and proportion of parts than is a fine violin. 

Musical antiquaries have traced the history of the violin 
backward about five thousand years to its original pre- 
cursor, the ravanastron of India. The Greek philosopher 
Pythagoras employed for scientific purposes a resonant 
box, over which was drawn a single string. Hence the 
name—monochord. By means of a series of preconceived 
experiments Pythagoras discovered that harmony is an 
inherent property of all composite sounds—as color is a 
reflected concomitant of light. By touching the string 
exactly midway between the fastened ends he observed 
that the vibrations on either side of the node were twice 
as rapid as those of the entire string. This, as we know, 
produces the octave of the fundamental. By touching the 
string at one-third of its length two nodes are formed, 
and the string divides itself into three equal parts, all of 
which are in vibration excepting the nodes, where the 
string is at rest. This harmonic produces the twelfth, or 
practically, the fifth. From this ancient monochord, or 
sonometer, other string instruments played with a bow 
were probably derived. The Hindoo chikarah, the Egyp- 
tian rehab, the Burmese tarau and the Roman vitula 
were similar to the monochord. But while most of these 
(as well as the Chinese voo-kam) were box shaped, the 
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Burmese tarau is more in form of a guitar or violin. Then 
came the viel, the viol and finally the violin. During the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the viols were of various 
styles and sizes. In the score of Monteverde’s “Orfeo” 
mention is made of two “violini piccioli, 4 la Francesca.” 
These French violins were considerably smaller than our 
smallest violins, and I should not be surprised if they were 
revived in the near future. They would be useful in altis- 
simo passages—and several authorities have recommended 
their reintroduction into the modern orchestra. 

The old viols were provided with four, five, six and 
seven strings, and the bows were large and. rather crude 
affairs. Another peculiarity of the sixteenth century viols 
was that they all had frets along the finger-board, like a 
guitar. The viol d'amour and the viol di bardone, or 
baritone, were provided with steel strings under the bridge 
tuned in unison with those over the bridge. These two 
instruments survived until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The sympathetic vibrations produced a soft, aeolian 
effect, which, though not adapted to brilliant music, is 
very appropriate to certain sentiments. Meyerbeer intro- 
duced a solo for the viol d’amour in his opera “The Hugue- 
nots.” Quite recently I heard a member of the Detroit 
Philharmonic Club perform a solo on the viol d’amour. 

The viol di bardone was the favorite instrument of 
Prince Esterhazy, the patron of Haydn, Hummel and 
Schubert. Haydn composed about sixty fantaisies and di- 
vertimenti for Prince Esterhazy. The baritone was larger 
than the love viol. Somewhat similar was the viol di 
gamba, now superseded by the violoncello. 

It is a remarkable fact that the perfected violin was made 
at a time when there were no great soloists to demonstrate 
its wonderful capabilities. During the latter part of the six- 
teenth century Gaspard di Salo, of Brescia (Lombardy), 
made the first modern violins. Then the scene shifted to 
Cremona, and here within a comparatively short period of 
time were fabricated those almost priceless instruments 
which are so highly esteemed and so earnestly sought 
after at the present time. These illustrious founders of the 
Cremonese School were Amati (father and sons), Guar- 
nerius and Stradivarius. 

Before the birth of Mozart the art of violin making came 
to an end—even the varnish disappeared—and its ingredi- 
ents are still a mystery. Ingenuity could go no further— 
the summit had been reached. 

About fifty-eight pieces of wood are included in a first- 
rate violin, and these must be selected, fashioned and ad- 


justed with a nicety and a skill to which the cabinet maker's 
handiwork bears no comparison. 

Problems in geometry, acoustics and philosophy must 
be worked out by the violin maker, and nothing short of 
mechanical and artistic genius will enable him to solve 
the mysteries which surround a resonance box. 

From the time of Shakespeare until that of England’s 
greatest composer, Purcell, music was written for six 
viols: two treble, two tenor and two bass. These con- 
stituted what they called a chest of viols. But not until 
the advent of Corelli (1653) did the charm of the perfected 
Italian violins become known to the musical world. 
Owing to the shortness of the finger-board, and also to 
the fact that the instrumental music was very simple, the 
compass of the violin was only two and one-half octaves, 
and Handel observed that even Corelli did not go beyond 
the second position. Corelli was, however, an eminent 
composer (which means that he was a thorough musician) 
and in my opinion he, not Haydn, should receive the title, 
“Father of the modern string quartet.” 

During the lifetime of Nicolas Amati, Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius, the different members of the violin family be- 
came regulated as to size and character as we now classify 
them: Violin, viola, violoncello and contrabasso, or double 
bass. (The first and second violins are the same in size, 
but as each has a separate part, the string orchestra forms 
a quintet, there being five parts in the score.) 

By means of the lengthened finger-board and the greater 
skill of present day violinists, the regular violin has a 
compass of more than four octaves from G below middle 
C. This, of course, includes the harmonics. 

The viola terza, or tenor violin, is about one-fourth 
Jarger than the violin. The fourth string of the viola is 
five tones lower than the fourth string of the violin. The 
viola plays from the so-called alto clef, and therefore it is 
sometimes termed the alto violin. The tone of the viola 
is softer and more mellow than that of the violin. A re- 
markable example of viola solo occurs in the tone poem, 
“Harold in Italy.” In recognition of Berlioz’s genius as 
a composer Paganini gave the Frenchman an order on the 
Rothschilds for 20,000 francs. Berlioz was at the time in 
very needy circumstances, and he determined to compose 
a concerto for viola and dedicate it to his friend—the 
greatest violinist who ever lived. But having selected 
Byron’s poem as an inspiration Berlioz was completely 
carried away by his penchant for the grand orchestra, and 
the musical effects which Harold’s experiences suggested, 
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and the final result was not a concerto, but a symphonic 
poem, in which the viola solo represents Byron’s hero. 

The violoncello has superseded the old viol di gamba, 
or knee viol. he modern instrument is a trifle larger 
than its ancient prototype, and, of course, the frets have 
been discarded, as they have on all instruments of the 
violin class. The violoncello is one octave in pitch below 
the viola. Beginning with great C the four strings are 
tuned by fifths, as they are in the violin and viola. In 
many respects the ’cello is the most resourceful and re- 
markable of all musical instruments. The tension of the 
strings is not so great as on the violin, and per conse- 
quence the ‘cellist has less difficulty in subduing the tone. 
Its compass is enormous; the harmonics are more musical 
and more easily produced than they are on the violin; and 
by placing the thumb over the strings at any point the 
performer has at his command a movable bridge, which 
enables him to play as freely in the seventh position as in 
the first. The pizzicato effects on the violoncello are also 
superior. The tone approaches very nearly to the human 
voice quality—the only musical sound which is absolutely 
perfect. Composers are very partial to this instrument, 
as is evidenced by the fact that they have assigned to it 
many of their choicest and most significant themes. 

The foundation of the string orchestra is an instrument 
rather more than twice as large as the violoncello. The 
notes of the contrabass sound one octave lower than writ- 
ten. The lowest tone is E in the contra octave, and owing 
to the difference in fingering the four strings are tuned by 
fourths. The tone is deep and sonorous, and of good 
quality throughout its compass. Some of the low tones 
are inclined to be rather rasping or wheezy, but even these 
can be subdued in soft passages. The staccato is vibra- 
tory, and the pizzicato is very musical and effective. 
Though formerly considered a ponderous and unwieldy 
instrument the doublebass is capable of executing rapid 
passages if they conform to the genius of the instrument. 
Present day performers execute with ease such figures as 
this from Beethoven: 


Short scale passages, which are very rapid, are usually 
played glissando, without attempting to execute each in- 
dividual note as written. These glissandos on the contra- 
bass are highly etfective in certain dramatic situations, as, 
for example, in “Die Walkiire.” 

Since the days of Dragonetti and Bottisini the double- 
bass has ceased to appear as a solo instrument. Those 
eminent contrabassists used an instrument smaller than cur 
orchestral doublebass; in fact, the Amati basses are mid- 
way in size between the ordinary ‘cello and the doublebass, 
and they were usually provided with but three strings tuned 
by fourths—A, D, G. The modern doublebass is some 
times turned below E in the contra-octave. In his Fifth 
Symphony Beethoven carries the basses down to contra C, 
which obliges the performers to lower the fourth string a 
major third, 

The prices now placed upon old Italian violins seem fic- 
titious and exorbitant to many, but there are several 
causes operating to this end: 

1. The fact is conceded that in consummate artistry of 
construction and quality of tone the Brescian and Cre- 
monese masters have rever been equaled. 

2. The venerable age which these instruments have at- 
tained has had the effect of making the wood more reso- 
nant and more susceptible to musical vibration. 

3. All the genuine violins of Gaspard di Salo, Maggini, 
Amati, Stradivarius and Gaurnerius have a history which 
enhances their value, for it is certainly a good deal of sat- 
isfaction to the possessor of a rare violin or violoncello 
to know that it has responded to the deepest feelings of a 
Viotti, Ernst, Kreutzer, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps or Ser- 
vais. 

Paganini owned two valuable violins which he charmed 
from their owners. The first was a_ Stradivarius,  be- 
longing to Parsini, the painter, who brought a difficult 
violin concerto to Paganini to test his ability. ‘This vio- 
lin shall be yours,” said the painter, “if you can play that 
concerto at first sight, and in a masterly manner.” All 
music was simple to Paganini, and he was moreover a re- 
markable sight reader. So with an easy, confident air the 
wizard replied: “If that is the case you may bid adieu to 
it.” After a few moments the Stradivarius was his. This 
occurred when Paganini was a lad of seventeen. Some 
time afterward at Leghorn the violinist was without an 
instrument. A distinguished amateur, M. Livron, pos- 
sessed a beautiful Guarnerius, and having heard well of 
the artist, M. Livron volunteered the loan of his musical 
gem. Paganini gladly accepted, and after his concert was 
concluded our amateur presented himself, but not to claim 
the violin. Approaching the great artist, Livron ex- 
claimed: “Never more will I profane the strings that your 
fingers have touched. It is to you that my violin belongs.” 


This wonderful instrument was ever after used by Paga- 
nini at his concerts, and it may now be seen under the 
sacred cover of a glass case in his native town, Genoa. 
Ten thousand dollars were refused for this Guarnerius. 

Dragonetti in his youth was presented by St. Mark's 
in Venice with a fine Gaspard di Salo contrabasso. Before 
his death the artist refused to sell the, instrument and 
directed that after his death it be returned to the great 
cathedral in Venice. 

The instrument that was the favorite of Vieuxtemps is 
now in the collection of R. D. Hawley at Hartford, Conn. 
It is a Maggini, about 300 years old. 

These circumstances have combined to make celebrated 
instruments more rare and consequently more valuable. 

The most eminent violinist of his day was Tartini, born 
forty years after Coreili. Tartini had the advantage of a 
more perfect instrument, and in technical achievement he 
went far beyond his amiable predecessor. Tartini was 
also a scientist, and he promulgated a theory of resultant 
tones and natural harmonics. The upper harmonics were 
known before his day, though not applied to violin music; 
but I believe he was the discoverer of combination tones 
below. His wonderfully sensitive ear detected resultant 
tones in connection with certain double stops, and this led 
him on a voyage of discovery. These phenomena have 
since been explained by acousticians as being related by 
natural mathematical laws to each other, and therefore 
to the physical basis of harmony. It will be sufficient to 
mention one instance of the many which Tartini discov- 
ered. Suppose middle C and the E flat above are sounded 
simultaneously. If the interval (known as a minor third) 
be in perfect tune we may by sharp listening hear a re- 
sultant tone two octaves and a major third below the 
original fundamental. In other words, the minor third, 
C and E flat, will produce A flat in the bass as a resultant 
or combination tone. 


Tartini’s most celebrated work, frequently pérformed. 


by violinists, is “The Devil’s Sonata,” composed under 
peculiar circumstances. He dreamed that the prince of 
darkness paid him a visit and requested Tartini to play, 
which he did. Then his Satanic Majesty took the violin 
and performed so wonderfully as to completely eclipse 
Tartini’s best efforts. Immediately after this strange hal- 
lucination the violinist wrote out, as well as he might, 
the sonata which his spectral visitor had performed for 
him. “But,” said Tartini, in relating the experience, “my 
sonata is so inferior to what I heard in my dream that I 
would forever abandon violin playing if I had any other 
means of support.” 

To meet the requirements of such composers as Tartini, 
Hasse and Sammartini it was necessary to lengthen the 
neck and finger-board of the old violins. This was the only 
change demanded by the new style of music, the frets 
having been discarded before Tartini was born. 

The further development of violin playing may be 
summed up in one magical name—Paganini. While yet 
an infant his mother dreamed that her son would become 
the greatest violinist in the world. In less than twenty 
years her dream was fully realized. He outrivaled the 
songs of birds and outmoaned the sighing wind; he in- 
voked the demoniac revelry of the pitiless inferno, and 
chanted the celestial whisperings of our better nature. 
Such was the matchless witchery of his art, the depth and 
intensity of his emotional nature that he could paint these 
extremes with a force unknown to Dante or Boccaccio. 
The effect of Paganini’s performances in Paris was charac- 
terized by the eminent critic Fetis as “universal frenzy,” 
and in London the members of the orchestra forgot their 
notes and ceased to play! 

Critics failed to explain the secret of his magic art— 
and finally someone attempted to unravel the mystery by 
asserting that he had seen the devil standing by Paganini 
and inspiring him with incantations. The strange ap- 
pearance of Paganini gave a good deal of color to this 
legend among the superstitious, for he was tall and gaunt 
and loose jointed; his face was emaciated almost to ca- 
daverousness; the eyes were dark and piercing; the nose 
long and thin, high forehead, hair hanging in black, curly 
locks over his shoulders, and to complete the picture of 
this weird artist, his clothes were ill fitting and out of date. 

Since the advent of Paganini the various styles of violin 
playing have become almost innumerable. There is a 
great variety of bowings, each of which produces a differ- 
ent effect. And this is the principal reason why our great 
orchestra conductors insist upon uniformity of bowing 
among the members of each division of the string orches- 
tra. The chef d’attaque (or leader of the first violins) in 
dicates at rehearsals the particular manner of bowing cer- 
tain passages which admit of different methods. The 
leader of the second violins, the leader of the violas, and 
the principal violoncellist perform a similar service and 
assume similar responsibilities for the different divisions 
over which they preside. When the conductor is himself 
a solo violinist (as is the case of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Gericke 
and Mr. Nikisch) he may issue to the chef d’attaque cer- 
tain instructions, which, of course, will be carried out. 
But there are certain principles which apply to violin 
music in general, and usually the performers do not re- 


quire any special instructions. For instance, all chords of 
three or four notes must be played with a down bow. A 
slurred passage. of ten or more notes ascending will be 
played with one down bow. A stmilar group descending 
would require an up bow. Nearly all the chord effects are 
forzando. All shades of legato and staccato are possible 
on the violin, and the spiccato—a light staccato produced 
with the point of the bow—is very charming in light num- 
bers, such as fairy music. The impassioned portamento 
of the human voice (gliding from one tone to another) is 
very effective on the violin, though it is used sparingly in 
tutti passages. 

The pizzicato, or plucking of the strings without the 
bow, may be light and short like a mandolin, or loud and 
vibratory, like certain harp effects. These are best illus- 
trated by the movement entitled pizzicato ostinato in 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. Since the visit of that 
illustrious master to this country I have observed that our 
orchestras perform pizzicato passages much more satis- 
factorily. In fact there was (and in certain orchestras 
there still is) considerable room for improvement in this 
respect. 

The muted violins (con sordini) are not only softer, but 
they have a changed quality and frequently sound far 
away. 

Natural harmonics, such as the octave of any open note, 
are produced by touching the string in its centre, but with- 
out pressing it down against the finger-board. These nat- 
ural harmonics have something of a flageolet quality. The 
double harmonics have a soft, ethereal effect, but these are 
seldom employed in orchestral compositions 

Since the advent of Berlioz the violins are frequently 
divided so as to produce fuller harmonics without employ- 
ing instruments of a different class. 

The opening of the overture to Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” is written in this manner—the 
first and second violins, being divided, execute the pas- 
sage without other assistance. The Swan motive in “Lo- 
hengrin” is also played by the divided violins in their 
upper register, and this aerial effect has been much ad- 
mired. The violas and ’cellos also are sometimes marked 
“divisi.” Richard Strauss, in his “Don Quixote” tone 
poem, has carried these divisi effects still farther. 

The normal tone quality of all stringed instruments 
played with a bow is sonorous and sustained, but slightly 
veiled, especially when the bow is not drawn too near the 
bridge. This peculiar character of tone cannot be imi- 
tated, as all organ builders know. A certain warmth of 
tone, resembling the human voice, is produced on the 
violin by means of a tremulous pressure of the finger 
against the string. This mysterious, emotional effect was 
unknown prior to the advent of Paganini 

Here must be mentioned the violin tremolando, a sug- 
gestive effect peculiar to these instruments Modern 
violinists can make the tremolando so rapidly and so softly 
that frequently it sounds like a sustained tone. Sometimes 
the effect suggests the rustling of leaves—as in Raff’s “Im 
Walde” symphony. When the reiterations are distinctly 
perceptible, they represent some form of agitation or ex- 
citation. In forte passages, especially with double stops, 
the tremolando assumes a dramatic character—as in Mo- 
and the “Mazeppa,” 


zart’s “Don Juan,” Gounod’s “Faust,” 
by Liszt. 

The allegretto in Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony is one 
of the most charming examples of stringed orchestral ef- 
fects, and the counter-theme by the violas and ‘cellos 
against the monotone motive of the violins and the pizzi- 
cato of the double basses has never been excelled in sim- 
plicity and beauty of expression 


The Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 


The pupils of the Eppinger Conservatory of Music gave 
an interesting concert last Sunday afternoon. Samuel 
Eppinger, the director of the school, has under his con 
trol some exceptionally promising pupils, who are making 
rapid and sure progress. The program which follows was 
given in the presence of a large audience: 


Violin soli 


Nocturne Bohm 

Master Joe Namias (age 6% years). 

Piano solo, Spinning Song ... Mendelssohn 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 2........... Beethoven 
Miss Mabel Fletcher Morse 

Cornet soli— 
Oh, Promise Me! De Koven 


Streletzki 


Piano soli— 


Miss Ida Rosengarten 
Piano solo, Waltz Arebesque 
Miss Eva St. Clair Thornton 
Piano soli— 
Andante from Concerto, E flat....... ..» Moszkowski 


ence .. Moszkowski 
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BH Group of Rochester Artists. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BOYLAN. 


ROMINENT among the musicians of Rochester is 
Charles Frederick Boylan. His prominence is self- 
acquired, but not self-assuming. It is the shining of many 
points of light that makes the brilliance of a star. Mr. 
Boylan shines in the Rochester musical world through 
the proficiency of his pupils. Himself a skilled musician, 
he rarely plays, to the great regret of music-loving Roch- 
ester. If Mr. Boylan’s time were not so fully occupied 
with his classes, both vocal and piano, he might be ac- 
cused of being a lazy man. When one listens to his pupils 
he understands why it is quite unnecessary for Mr. Boy- 
lan to go near the piano in public. 

Mr. Boylan was born in Newark, N. J., and came to 
Rochester by way of Lima, where he studied at the Genesee 
At a very early age he manifested 
He began 


Wesleyan Seminary. 
the first evidences of a musical temperament. 
to sing at two years of age 
and showed such an inborn 
love of music that it was 
early determined that he 


classes to draw upon, his programs are most attfactive, 
and the local season affords few more delightful musicales 
than a Boylan recital. 


MRS. CORA SCHAEFER-HUBER. 


HIS lady, so prominent in musical circles in Ruches- 
ter, Batavia and Buffalo, was born in Batavia. At the 
age of eight she began her instruction with Miss Mary 
Howard, at the School of Music, Buffalo. At the age of 
fifteen she gave a recital at the Chapter House, Buffalo, 
to a large audience, astonishing her hearers by her im- 
mense technic. She went immediately to New York, where 
she spent four years under the tutorship of Xaver Schar- 
wenka, who advised her to go abroad. She was accepted 
as a pupil at Vienna by Leschetizky. Mrs. Schaefer-Huber 
studied two years with this master. 
Much of her knowledge and application of piano touch 


cult, but she coveted herself with glory. In a con¢eft at 
which Tom Karl participated she gave Chopin’s Ballade, 
op. 47, and Liszt’s Tarantella “Venezia e Napoli,” and as 
an encore Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance” and Tschaikow- 
sky's “Skylark.” 


MRS. R. W. BALLAMY. 


S a teacher of the pure Italian method Mrs. R. W. 

Ballamy, of Rochester, has won an enviable reputa- 

tion. When very young she began the study of voice cul- 

ture with Wm. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, and later continued 
with Wm. Courtney, of New York. 

For the past five years Mrs. Ballamy has been an en- 
thusiastic pupil of Wm. Shakespere, of London, England, 
and her thorough knowledge of the method is shown in the 
voices of her pupils, the purity of tone, perfect articula- 
tion and ease with which 
they sing being only another 
evidence of the value of a 
method which insists upon 
singing with controlled 


should have the benefit of a 
musical education. At the 
age of nine years he began 
to study the piano and at 
the age of eleven years made 
his first apearance in pub- 
lic, playing Wollenhaupt’s 
“Whistling Wind.” Mean- 
while he had developed into 
a boy soprano that to-day 
would be the envy of the 
concert manager, reaching 
high C with ease and un- 
usual power for a child. 

Mr. Boylan’s first teacher 
of the piano was Miss Ida 
Yorkes, of Lima. His sec- 
ond was Prof. George H. 
Bangs, a pupil of Mrs. C. 
S. P. Cary, S. B. Mills and 
other well-known instruc- 
tors. At Lima he took a 
four years’ course in piano, 
organ, harmony and coun- 
terpoint. 

After coming to Roches- 
ter Mr. Boylan enjoyed for 
six years the instruction of 
Mrs. C. S. P. Cary. For 
the finishing touches to 
what might be termed the 
student period of Mr. Boy- 
lan’s career he went to Carl 
Baermann, in Boston. Pro- 
fessor Baermann, as is well 
known, is one of the most 
inaccessible of teachers. He 
accepts only such pupils as 
please him. 

Having established him- 
self as a teacher of the pi- 
ano Mr. Boylan began to 
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turn his attention to the art 
of singing. That splendid 
voice of the boy soprano 
was in him somewhere; he 
proposed to find it. To this end he has employed 
all his leisure time—chiefly in vacation—to the cul- 
tivation of his voice, which has developed into a high 
tenor of exceptional purity and sweetness. He has studied 
with the best vocal teachers of New York and Boston, 
and as a result he is rapidly becoming known as one of 
the best vocal teachers of Rochester. He is an advocate 
of the pure Italian method, with freedom of voice, and uses 
largely the Trabadello system of voice culture. In his 
dual achievement as a successful teacher of both voice and 
piano Mr. Boylan is a convincing illustration of a prin- 
ciple, to the effect that the piano should not be studied 
alone to obtain the best results; that a pianist is a better 
pianist when he is also a good singer, and that a singer is 
a better singer for having studied the piano. 

Mr. Boylan does not permit his pupils to give many 
recitals during a season, but when they do give one it is 
an event in Rochester musical circles. Its importance is 
evidenced not only by the quality and the manner in which 
the music is played, but also by the quality of the audi- 
ence it attracts. With the added resources of his vocal 


she attributes to her youthful studies with him. She re- 
gards her lessons under that master at the critical period 
of her studies as a priceless privilege, although Miss How- 
ard and Scharwenka laid the foundation. Scharwenka 
was quoted in a New York paper as having referred to 
Mrs. Cora Schaefer-Huber as his “Schumann virtuoso.” 

Mrs. Schaefer-Huber combines with fine musical feel- 
ing, which is sometimes the heritage handed down from 
generations of German parentage, a culture and finish at- 
tainable only through the inspiration of such miasters as 
Scharwenka and Leschetizky. Her playing is character- 
istic of her personality, which is well reflected in her pic- 
ture, full of dash, vigor and ambition. Add to this her in- 
terpretation and mastery of technic and one may well 
imagine the brilliancy of her execution. 

In spite of the fact that she has a ciass of fifty pupils in 
Rochester and Batavia, she keeps up her repertory, and is 
much in demand at concerts. At the fifth and last recital 
of the season by the Rochester String Quartet she played 
the piano part in the trio op. 15, No. 2, by Anton Rubin- 
stein. It is very ornamental in style, prodigiously diffi- 


breath and unconscious 
tongue and throat. 

Mrs. Ballamy is a_ val- 
ued teacher, who numbers 
among her pupils the best 
of Rochester society’s young 
people. Her class is so 
large that the hours of each 
day are all too short for the 
many engagements she has 
with her pupils. 

Of a genial, kindly na- 
ture, too unassuming to 
speak about her attainments 
and good results, she im- 
presses a musician most fa- 
vorably and one cannot be 
surprised at her popularity. 


U BE 
FRAULEIN 
WERA RESS. 
HIS talented young lady 
is a younger member 
of a musical family. The 
father was the famous first 
bass at the Leipsic City 
Theatre; an uncle is pro- 
fessor of singing at the Vi- 
enna Conservatory, and an 
aunt, Louisa Ress, caused 
much favorable comment at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago 
by her successful work; 
she teaches what has be- 
come known as the Ress 
method. Miss Wera Ress, 
born in Berlin, is a gradu- 
ate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Leipsic, Germany. She 
also took a special course 
in voice culture of her aunt, 
Louisa Ress. 

Coming to America in 
1893, she obtained a posi- 
tion as teacher of voice culture in Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., and the testimonial from the dean of the faculty, given 
herewith, shows the high esteem in which she is held. Two 
years ago she was induced to remove to Rochester, where 
she is very successful in training a large class of singers. 
Her studio is in the Granite Block. 

As solo soprano of Salem Church she is doing good 
work under the organist and director, Professor Hein- 
rich Greiner, formerly operatic conductor, New York 
city. 

Miss Ress possesses a pure, high soprano, and in colora- 
tura work she is especially fine. Among Rochester news- 
paper notices a splendid tribute is paid her for her fine 
rendering of Mabel in Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Pirates of 
Penzance,” which was given at the Lyceum. At her song 
recital, held at the Genesee Valley Club some time ago 
(her first appearance before a critical audience), she was 
much admired and applauded. Ludwig Schenk, the well- 
known violinist, assisted both in solo and obligato per- 
formance. 

Wera Ress scored great success in a duet from “Car- 
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men” with Barron Berthald, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York. 
Appended is the Wells College testimonial: 


Cottece, Avrora, Cavuca Laxg, N. Y. 

Miss Wera Ress, of Berlin, Germany, has been the vocal in- 
structor in Wells College for three years, and it gives me much 
pleasure to testify to her ability as a teacher; to her own agreeable, 
well trained voice, and to her excellent qualities as a member of 
our household. 

Miss Ress has done admirable work with her pupils. She is a 
most, thorough, painstaking teacher, and she has trained and de- 
veloped the voices under her charge most satisfactorily. Miss Ress 
prepares her pupils for independent singing in the drawing room, 
the concert room and in church, and those who have appeared in 
public here have given great pleasure and satisfaction. 

Miss Ress has always been ready to give her best artistic work 
in assisting in recitals, illustrated musical lectures, &c., and she 
has a pleasing, well trained voice. 1 consider her unusually well 
qualified to train the voice. 

We part from her with great regret. 

Hecen Faircuitp Smitn, Dean of Wells College. 

June 13, 1896. 

Other testimonials from William Waters, Emil K. Wink- 
ler, director of music, and George B. Stevens, formerly 
director of music at Wells College, all speak in the most 


flattering terms of Miss Ress. 


MRS. CHARLES HOOKER. 


MONG the most prominent of Mrs. Bellamy’s pupils 
is Mrs. Charles G. Hooker, who is contralto soloist 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, of Rochester. 

Mrs. Hooker is well known in Western New York as a 
concert singer. She has held a church position in Buffalo 
and has done concert and recital work there and in other 
cities. 

Her voice has a beautiful, sympathetic quality, wide range, 
and shows most perfect cultivation. A large repertory and 
charming stage presence have added greatly to her success 
as a concert singer and private recitalist. 


ARTISTIC PIANOS. 


HE musical profession is aware that the field of artistic 
piano production is very limited both in Europe and 
America, and that the number of pianos made for the use 
of artists is relatively very small as compared with the 
grand total or the total grands. Each and every firm that 
places itself in the rank of the artistic makers, evincing witi: 
its tendency and with the character of the product the de- 
sire for a higher industrial scope, places the musical pro- 
fession under obligations and will, naturally, therefore re- 
ceive its reward in the shape of a more refined patronage 
and a richer stratum of trade. This always is, as it must 
be, the case. 

Already many musical people and a large number of ama- 
teur musicians have had the pleasure of utilizing the well- 
known Everett pianos for public and private purposes, and 
those who have followed the intentions and purposes of the 
company manufacturing the Everett piano are aware that 
that house is operating entirely on lines of an artistic di- 
rection, on lines that must present results of a deep interest 
to the whole musical community. With the effort already 
made and the results already obtained the musical people 
are familiar, but within a reasonable time such new speci- 
mens of Everett pianos will be marketed as will give a still 
greater satisfaction to the artistic spirit of the pianistic 
community, as well as convince the expert that the field of 
artistic piano production is not limited when the ambition 
exists to cultivate it. : 


Tichatschek and Wagner. 


A discourse entitled “Josef Tichatschek at Darmstadt 
and His Relations to Richard Wagner” was lately deliv- 
ered at Darmstadt by Gebhard Zernin. The lecture was 
rendered quite fascinating by quotations from many 
hitherto unknown letters of Wagner to the Dresden tenor. 
How difficult the part of Loge in the “Rheingold” was 
Wagner knew very well, and in 1857 he wrote from Zurich 
to Tichatschek, after sending to him the piano arrange- 
ment: ‘Let me hear from you whether the things please 
you. They are very difficult, and perhaps there is in the 
“Rheingold” the most difficult task ever presented to a 
tenor. I mean the part of Loge. When I lately went 
through it with Liszt he involuntarily remarked that he 
knew no one but you who has the necessary characteristic 
speaking accent.” 

Wagner did not think much of the musical direction of 
the Dresden opera in 1859, at least as far as his own works 
were concerned. Writing of the performance of “Lohen- 
grin,” he complains: “It is bad, very bad; the musical 
direction in Dresden is inspired with a spirit which makes 
it a duty for you as my friend, quite apart from your per- 
formances as a singer and actor, to contend against at- 
tack, falsehood and distortions on the part of the direction. 
But in this bad condition I must esteem myself fortunate 
to know that I have on my side your zeal, your influence 
and I must say your indomitable energy.” 
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HE season of opera at Covent Garden opens Monday 
evening, May 8, with “Lohengrin.” The first weeks, 
which will be devoted to German opera alone, will, with 
the exception of the two opening evenings, be under the 
conductorship of Dr. Muck. This musician, who is forty 
years of age, has for the past seven years figured as the 
chief conductor at the Imperial Opera, Berlin, where he is 
held in high esteem. Most of the American artists have 
arrived in time for the rehearsals, which commence Mon- 
day next. Everything points to a most successful season; 
the cheaper seats for the first week are sold out, and new 
electric lighting arrangements have been fitted throughout 
the house with special regard to the gradation of colors. 

Byron’s “Manfred,” with Schumann’s setting, will be 
given for the first time in London, at St. George’s Hall, on 
June 21. The poem, which will be recited by Charles Fry, 
will of necessity be abridged. 

Rudyard Kipling has inspired several musicians, among 
them Sir Frederick Bridge, whose setting of the “The 
Flag of England” has been so popular that he is now 
turning his attention to another of Mr. Kipling’s pa- 
triotic poems. The work is to be for chorus only, and will 
be produced by the Royal Choral Society. 

On the 18th inst. the Misses Eissler had the honor of 
playing before Her Majesty the Queen at Cimiez. 

Harry Farjeon, whose two act opera “Floretta” will be 
performed at the close of the present term by his fellow- 
students of the Royal Academy, is a son of the novelist. 
He is the Goring-Thomas scholar, and several of his songs 
and a ballad suite for strings have already been performed. 

At the last meeting of the London Section of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians an interesting paper was 
read by Dr. C. W. Pearce, who took for his subject ““Men- 
delssohn’s Organ Sonatas.” The lecturer drew attention 
to many points of coincidence between the formal construc- 
tion of the old voluntaries by English writers and the six 
sonatas of Mendelssohn. Reference was also made to the 
absurdity of the name “sonata form,” and Dr. Pearce was 
of opinion that the form itself for organ compositions 
was both inappropriate and inconvenient. 

The first member of the Covent Garden Opera Company 
to sing at a concert this season is Miss Suzanne Adams, 
who will appear at the Crystal Palace next Saturday after- 
noon. 

An article in the Berliner Tageblatt by Franz Friedberg, a 
former schoolfellow of Richter, gives us a glimpse of the 
great conductor's versatility, strongly marked even when a 
mere youth. Referring to his student days, Herr Fried- 
berg says: “If there was no trombonist, Richter laid down 
his horn and seized the trombone; next time it would be 
the oboe, the bassoon or the trumpet, and then he would 
pop up among the violins. I saw him once manipulating 
the contrabass, and on the kettledrums he was unsur- 
passed. When we—the Conservatory Orchestra—under 
Hellmesberger’s leading, once performed a Mass in the 
Church of the Invalides, Richter sang. How did he sing? 
At times he helped out the bassi in difficult passages, at 
others the tenors and I believe he even sang with the so- 
prani. I learned to know him on that day, moreover, as 
an excellent organist. It excited uncommon merriment 
among us fellow performers when he stood there, and with 
an important look sent out over the whole orchestra and 
chorus his ‘Crucifixus’ into the body of the church.” It 
appears that one of Dr. Richter’s first professional engage- 
ments was as horn player at the Karl Theatre at the salary 


of £1 a month. Soon after he was promoted to the opera, 
and in 1866 was presented to Wagner, who was not slow 
to recognize his exceptional talents. 

CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic concert of last Wednesday began with 
an unpretentious and also uninteresting idyll by B. Luard 
Selby, which shows traces in the middle section of the 
influence of Tschaikowsky harmonies and toward the end 
an effect or two from the famous ‘Siegfried’ Idyll. Miss 
Christianne Audray, the possessor of a pleasing mezzo so- 
prano voice, sang in rather a tame manner a cavatina from 
Borodine’s “Igovevitch."” The singer was evidently suffer- 
ing from a bad cold, and it would be unfair to judge of 
her capabilities from this performance. I am of the opin- 
ion, however, that even if the conductor had not dragged 
the accompaniment considerably behind the tempo of the 
singer and if the singer had been the first vocalist of the 
world, the composition would have proved disappointing. 
S. W. Rachmaninoff, a young Russian composer, whose 
effective Prelude in C sharp minor has already made the 
composer's name familiar to all, on this occasion made his 
first appearance in England in the triple capacity of com- 
poser, conductor and pianist. 

As a conductor of his Fantaisie, op. 7, he was very effect- 
ive. In fact it was to his personal magnetism and verve 
that the greater part of the success of the composition was 
due. The work is excellently orchestrated, is full of color 
and emotional in every bar. But the higher musical judg- 
ment finds a lack of great ideas. There is more color than 
drawing, more manner than matter. It is a composition 
that will become less interesting the more it is heard. The 
poem which inspired the composer to vent his feelings in 
this fantaisie is such utter drivel that it a wonder he has 
succeeded as he has. Perhaps in Russian Lermontov’s 
poem may be better. I cannot understand why a German 
version of the stanzas should be given in the program 
along with the English, unless it is that the English trans- 
lator hoped that those of the audience who understood 
German would observe that it was not in English alone 
that the poem was nonsense. 

In the second part of the program, Mr. Rachmaninoff 
played two compositions for the piano, Elegie and Prelude 
in C sharp minor. The first is by no means equal in merit 
to the Prelude. The Prelude was go enthusiastically ap- 
plauded that the company repeated it. There was nothing 
in either to call for much technical skill, but I think it 
would be safe to say that as a solo pianist Mr. Rach- 
maninoff has many superiors. The concert ended with 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony, conducted by Sir Alex- 
ander C. Mackenzie in his usual manner, which is so well 
known to the London public. The marble bust of Bee- 
thoven, formerly so dull and tarnished, shed the lustre of 
its pristine whiteness over the evening’s proceedings 

Mlle Marguerite Haering’s début at the Salle Erard this 
week won sympathy and approval for the young singer 
She uses her light and flexible soprano in a thoroughly 
pleasing manner, sings like a musician and in some cases 
with charming conception. A somewhat too abundant use of 
light colored tone might with advantage be restricted. It 
is effective enough if used occasionally, but should not be 
come a prominent quality. In Tosti’s fine song, “Donna 
vorrei morir,”” she was at her best. The rather small voice 
was used with shimmering brilliancy in the higher register 
and had in the lower notes the velouté which only few 
sopranos can boast. If Mile. Haering wil! use this song 
as a model for her further studies we, who will always listen 
to her with pleasure, shall be gainers. “Una voce poco fa” 
was the piéce de résistance. Probably it is because we 
have rather outlived this time honored cheval de bataille 
of the coloratura singer that one demands almost perfec- 
tion in the performance. Mlle. Haering made much of her 
opportunity; nevertheless, I think there is room for im- 
provement. The French songs were very prettily rendered, 
as also the three German Lieder. If her conception lacks 
somewhat in poetical depth, she replaces this quality by a 
freshness and grace not less charming. Miss Meadows 
contributed piano and Mr. Kreuz viola solos. 

Messrs. Ross and Moore, the exceptionally talented en- 
semble pianists, have become so popular with musical ama- 
teurs that their third recital at St. James’ Hall, Tuesday 
evening, drew a large audience. Throughout the evening's 
program they fully maintained their reputation, playing all 
the pieces in their list with rare unanimity of expression 
and feeling, heightened by technical accuracy, the more 
wonderful as it was as though their two minds obeyed in- 
voluntarily the same impulse. Among the selections were 
Brahms’ fine Variations on a Theme by Haydn, also his 
four valses; two movements from Mozart's Sonata in D, 
Liszt’s “Rakoczy March,” Moszkowski’s Barcarolle and 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Study. They were warmly received 
and recalled to the platform several times in the course of 
the evening. A successful début was made by Alfred Ross, 
a brother of the pianist. This young violinist exhibited a 
bright and clear tone, correct intonation and _ sufficient 
power to give an artistic though not powerful reading of 
the solo in Vieuxtemps’ violin Concerto in D minor. His 
reading of the beautiful “Adagio Religioso” was both 
thoughtful and expressive. Sans Pevur. 
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CYNICISM? 


New York, May 8, 1899. 
Editors the Musical Courier: 
EAR SIR—In your issue of this date appears 
a letter by your Paris correspondent, Miss 
Fannie Edgar Thomas, in which she administers a 
number of pertinent, significant home truths. As 
you have published her letter, and have always 
posed (possibly it is something more sincere than a 
pose) as a vindicator of truth wherever found, no 
matter how inimicable the revelation might be to 
your many interests, | do not ask, | demand an in- 
sertion of this letter in your next issue. I have 
something I wish to say myself, and I am not going 
to say it with the least humility, nor with a tinge of 
apology. This nonsense has gone far enough, and 
you as an intelligent person (I am sure you are in- 
telligent from the vigor with which you stand so 
well by creeds which you know to be false—a 
Machiavellian sort of intelligence) must recognize 
that fact. 

I make one simple statement: America is an 
artistic impossibility. It does not care for nor ap- 
preciate art in any form, and it is so constructed 
from a psychological, yes, geographical, in one 
sense, standpoint that it never can care for nor ap- 
preciate art. 

I am going to take up all the space I wish, and 
may go over Miss Thomas’ letter point by point, 
which would be difficult, because she is vague occa- 
sionally. Whether she is vague from policy or fear 
that you can’t stand too much of a declaration of in- 
dependence I do not know. 

I am almost sixty years of age, and have kept my 
eye upon you and your paper for more years than [ 
like to remember, and was thunderstruck when 
you based your entire paper upon a lie, when you 
fought for what does not exist: American art, or art 
in America. 

In the first place the American character is too 
superficial, self-contained and flippant. Here you 
do not find an enthusiastic public, going night after 
night to see one play, study one artist, or learn to 
know the mental processes of one singer. No,-our 
cultured society talks this way: 

Mrs. B—‘Have you heard ———— in ‘Fidelio’?” 

Mrs. C—'Yes, I have.” 

Mrs. B—“Then you wouldn’t care to go again?” 

Mrs. C—"No; | would rather hear something 
new.” 

Thus no American will go more than twice to hear 
the same play or the same singer, unless a period 
of ten years has elapsed since the last audition. 
By the way, I am no writer, so excuse prolixity 
and an inexpert pen. An artist who has grown old, 
ripe and rich in art is here shrugged out of public 
notice, whereas in Europe artists are best respected 
when old and polished; as Miss Thomas says, 
America only cares for the juvenile, incomplete, to 
me horribly exasperating, young thing in art. 

America has voices, but she hasn’t singers. Of 
all the disgusting spectacles, an Eames or Nordica 
endeavoring to juggle with respectable music 
reaches the limit. We can’t sing any more than we 
can create. If possible we are less of a reproductive 
race than we are of a creating one. What have we 
done since our inception as a nation? What— 
what did Greece accomplish in the first 125 years 
of her existence? Didn’t she give us all in certain 
branches of art, to which we now turn for relief? 
We haven’t even a respectable architecture. 

Why have we no singers? Because it isn’t in our 
race or fibre to sing. Do you suppose an American 


—a well constructed American—with the icy tem- 
perament, the total lack of all talent for mimicry, 
with the self-satisfaction and complete absence of ail 
geniality or honest sympathy or sentiment can sing? 
Why our training for hundreds of years back has 
tended to make us musically impossible. When, for 
about a thousand years, the Anglo-Saxon race has 
been taught that it is the height of ill breeding to 
display emotion under any possible contingency, | 
fancy we will not as dutiful descendants be adepts 
at interpreting or indicating music which calls for 
a subtle, sympathetic, spontaneous expression of 
sentiment and emotion. 

Are you able to deny that America has never pro- 
duced one poet, composer, artist, novelist, philoso- 
pher, sculptor, great statesman, historian or archi- 
tect? Surely a country which, like ours, has enjoyed 
a century of external peace and phenomenal pros- 
perity should be able to show some monument to 
at least one of the arts and sciences. It has been 
proved conclusively that Americans cannot com- 
pose, if we are to judge the country by the speci- 
mens of handicraft which have received public at- 
tention. Why then your ridiculous campaign to 
assist a class of people who do not exist—the Amer- 
ican composer? Can you conscientiously say that 
as a musician, and I know you are one, you see one 
single redeeming thing in the efforts of MacDowell, 
Chadwick, Foote, Nevin, Damrosch, or any of the 
rest of those who have been recognized? Has any 
one of these composers ever said anything? Have 
they anything to say? Do they even know how to 
compose, the technic of it? Why, as hopeless as 
our singers and reproductive artists are, the would- 
be creative ones are even more so. There may be 
unknown talent throughout the land, but we cannot 
judge from that; we deal only in actual, known 
facts. 

Now about the foreigner and opera. Why are 
you working against the best interests of your 
country? Without the foreign artist, teacher and 
composer what chance would America have? Do 
we not need all of them which can be piled into our 
country at any price? What would we do without 
them? Can you imagine America growing to any 
artistic height from gazing on her own artists, list- 
ening to her own music as examples? It is our only 
hope to pack every city, town and hamlet with all 
of the foreign artists obtainable. Only by constant 
contact, close association with them can we hope 
to turn our abortive artistic efforts into some path 
which can lead to success. We never will find it by 
perusing our own efforts, or listening to our own 
singers, for they are not worth perusing or listening 
to. With our hard, mercantile, brittle, unyielding, 
selfish character it is forever impossible for us to be- 
come a people among whom the fine arts can 
survive. 

You know this. The populace of America is the 
worst sort of a hybrid. In the animal world a fine 
specimem is not secured by endeavoring to breed 
a race horse from badly bred plough horses. Nor 
do the various families of animals interbreed. In 
our blessed country, the home of the recently freed, 
paupers, degenerates of every country on earth 
marry, raise large families, which after two or three 
generations can become respected citizens. It is a 
well-known, scientific fact that the mixing of races 
results in no, or inferior, offspring. Our population 
is this result. Is this, then, the soil for delicate art 
plants? Where the foreigner reigns alone he ac- 
complishes something good for the country; where 


he intermarries with the residents of America he 
gives us a race of rather stupid, usually free think- 
ing, anarchistic people. 

Again, America cannot produce orchestra lead- 
ers. Are Paur, Gericke, Thomas or Van der 
Stucken Americans? Further, are there a dozen 
men in their combined archestras who are Amer- 
icans, or even American born? 

A republic can’t and never has made for art: It 
cannot, for it is the peculiarity of the régime that 
republics place a premium upon mediocrity. It is 
the mediocre who holds the public offices; is the 
politician, “statesman,” or lecturer. These crowd 
out the gentleman and the scholar. How many of 
our scholars are in politics or in public place? Are 
McKinley, Hanna, Croker or Quay scholars? 
The American race is a brittle race, if I may be 
allowed to coin the expression. It cannot give us 
a poet, novelist or philosopher, because it is without 
imagination. Imagination is the first artistic neces- 
sity. We are a hard, businesslike race. We are 
inartistic inside and outside, and we haven't those 
elements in which the seed of creative or reproduc- 
tive talent could thrive were it planted. 

We can only hope te progress by assimilating 
slowly the art of other and older countries, hence 
the presence of the foreigner is an absolute neces- 
sity. We have had the foreign artist with us for a 
hundred years, but we have been artistically blind 
to his teachings. Possibly in a few hundred years 
we may have been benefited. Why, America 
couldn’t catch the art instinct even were it the most 
virulent contagion ! 

No, Sir Editor, and you know this as well as I. 
We will go to our grave, and upon our tomb will 
be inscribed the story of our smartness, our clever- 
ness, business ability, mechanical greatness, but 
abject failure along all those lines which make for 
immortality. There is nothing about us to survive; 
nor is there hope for the future, for the fundamental 
elements are totally lacking. Without tempera- 
ment, sympathy, geniality, artistic intuitiveness, 
appreciation, as we are, why, pray, should you 
struggle to assist what you know does not exist— 
art in America? 

We will not even be the tomb for past greatness, 
and all our smartness and cleverness can’t save us. 

I am a descendant of the Puritans myself. I love 
my country, but the good Lord knows I love truth, 
honor and justice more. You can do nothing to 
make America immortal save by facing the truth of 
these matters. Asking your pardon for this intru- 
sion, and caring nothing that you and your readers 
will consider me a crank, I subscribe myself, 
reverently. AMERICAN. 


[It is impossible to reply to this communication 
at length in this issue, as it reached the office too 
late for extended treatment. It will be answered in 
the next issue of the paper.—Eb. M. C.] 


Recital by Wm. M. Stevenson's Pupils. 

At Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., Tuesday even- 
ing, May 23, 1899, will take place the annual recital by 
vocal pupils of William McCurdy Stevenson. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: 


There Is Music by the River..............0-0ccceeceseeeeeeenees Pinsuti 
Miss Callie O’Neil, Miss Mary Harper-Smith, Walter A. 
Marsh and Donald A. Chalmers. . 
Holy Mother, Guide His Footsteps, from Maritana........... Wallace 
Mrs. Helen L. Gilmore, Miss Stella Logsdon. 

Aria, Dio Possente Dio d’Amor, from Faust.................. Gounod 
Mr. Chalmers. 

Miss Logsdon. 

Mébring 
Miss Alice Lichliter, Miss O’Neil, Mrs. G. H. Thompson, 
Miss Smith. 

Aria, Farewell, Ye Hilis, from Joan of Arc.............. Tschaikowsky 


(First time in Pittsburg.) 
Mrs. Gilmore. 


Aria, Lieti Signor, from Huguenots....................000+ Meyerbeer 
Miss O'Neil. 
Lovely Maiden, O Enchanting, from Rigoletto................. Verdi 


Mrs. Gilmore, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Chalmers. 
Intermission of fifteen minutes. 
Soprano, Mrs. Helen L. Gilmore; contralto, Miss Mary Harper 
Smith; tenor, Walter A. Marsh; bass, Donald A. Chalmers. 
Accompanist, Edwin L. Walker. 
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WESTERN New York Orrice THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
749 Norwoop AVENUE, BUFFALO, May 1, 1809. 


O my absence from the city in the interest of THe 
Musicat Courter is due the non-appearance of my 
bi-monthly letter. 

While visiting a neighboring city I met a few musical 
oddities which are worthy of description. Most of the 
music studios in this city are high, vaulted, splendid in 
their acoustic properties for musicians. In one of these 
I found a quaint looking man of small build, with an ideal 
head and face, one belonging to the period of a couple of 
centuries ago. He is the possessor of several grand old 
violins, which he loves as knights of old loved their sweet- 
hearts. We soon drifted from plain, practical realism to the 
realms of idealism, of the time a musician thought more 
of the artistic side of music than the musical sound of the 
chink of the golden dollar. He touched upon the works of 
the great masters, their struggles and final achievements, 
the glorious power of divine music upon the heart, the 
ennobling, refining influence it has upon the human race, 
and then with skillful fingers he showed the tone qualities 
of his different violins. 

An hour had passed and I was still entranced, oblivious 
of all the world around, living only in the picture he had 
drawn for my mental vision, and with an effort I left his 
studio to continue my interviews. 

The next hapened to be a very young man. I had seen 
a half column description of a concert he had given and 
I was anxious to become acquainted with this—‘genius.” 
In a few moments I had formed my opinion of him. 

In the course of conversation I happened to mention the 
time of Liszt’s death, and this young man astonished me 
by exclaiming: “Why! is Liszt dead? You must be mis- 
taken! I know I have seen a piece of his which he com- 
posed only last year!” Shades of the great master, where 
did you compose this music? Among the angels and their 
tuneful lyres or—where? 

Like Horace Greeley I wanted to advise the young man 
to go West and till the soil. Instead I told him to read THE 
MusicaL Courter, such ignorance being unpardonable in 
a musician. 

I next met a busy teacher with a Bible name and timidly 
asked her if she would like her picture in the National 
Edition. She gave a glance into the mirror and, sighing, 
declined, saying she was unhappy in the thought that one 
friend possessed a picture of her; to have it before the 
public—nay! nay! 

* 

The Saengerbund gave its third and last concert of the 

season, at German-American Hall, under the direction of 
“Henry Jacobsen. The society shows great improvement 
under his baton. The soloists were Miss Sarah Tilden, 


soprano; Miss Jessie Kemp, mezzo-soprano, and Alfred 
Erickson, basso. All acquitted themselves well, especially 
Miss Tilden, who sang Liszt’s “Lorelei” with finish. The 
“Spanish Dance,” from the opera “Santiago,” was given 
by the String Orchestra, and instantly it scored great suc- 
cess. The music of the comic opera has been written by 
Henry Jacobsen, the libretto by Mark Hubbell, former 
city clerk. As may be inferred from the title, the libretto 
deals with the recent war between Spain and the United 
States. It fairly bristles with funny situations. The work 
has been compiled and copyrighted, and Messrs. Jacobsen 
and Hubbell are negotiating for its production next 
season. 
* * 

May 25 is the date chosen for the festival concert by the 
combined singing societies, the Orpheus, the Saengerbund, 
the Teutonia and the Frohsinn. Percy Lapey will be one 
of the soloists. 

* 

Among the concerts which I could not attend was the 
Liedertafel, directed by Joseph Hartfuer. According to 
criticisms it was a highly artistic entertainment. During 
Mr. Hartfuer’s conductorship of the society, which has 
only been this season, the Liedertafel has progressed 
rapidly in artistic work. The choruses were many, varied 
and sung with precision. Mr. Hartfuer contributed a 
violin solo to the program, delightfully playing “Walther’s 
Preislied,” by Wagner. Mrs. Julie Wyman, a singer of 
national reputation, was the soloist. She never sang bet- 
ter than at this concert, especially the last number, “My 
Rosary,” by Nevin, which won continued applause until 
she repeated it. As another encore she gave Nevin’s 
“Im Wunderschoenen Monat Mai.” 

* * * 


A very enjoyable recital by the advanced pupils of 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski was given at his handsome resi- 
dence on Auburn avenue. The report from visitors attend- 
ing is that it gave a splendid showing of the professor’s 
ability to advance pupils with real talent, their playing 
being nearly faultless. 

Sousa and his band, assisted by Miss Dorothy Hoyle, 
violinist; Miss Maud Reese-Davies, soprano; Herbert 
Clarke, cornet, and Arthur Pryor, trombone, drew a large 
audience at Music Hall April 14. 

At the evening concert every seat at Music Hall was 
taken. This shows how very popular Sousa and his band 
are in Buffalo. He was very generous with encores, play- 
ing the latest popular music. Mr. Pryor deserves much 
praise. His instrument was one of beautiful quality, and 
not at all brassy. Miss Davies’ rendition of her encore 
number, Bartlett’s “Dreams,” was very pleasing. Her 
voice is high and flexible. Of Miss Hoyle I cannot say 
enough. Though young in years, she played like a 
mature artist. 

* 


Lieut. Dan Godfrey and his British Guards Band were 


much admired and will be warmly welcomed again in 
Buffalo. 


The third of the season's series of Orpheus concerts was 
given April 24 at Music Hall, under Mr. Lund’s direction. 


As usual, the chorus presented its numbers in finished 
style, not one selection being sung indifferently, its work 
throughout the evening revealing the possibilities of good 
voices and musical intelligence under capable direction. The 


program opened with two choruses by O. von Ottegraven, 
a lively “Schovertertanz” and “Todten Klage,” which were 
sung finely. Three numbers sung a capella were “Walden- 
stimmen,” by Kempter ; “Die Vesper,” by Johannes Gelbke, 
and “Das alte Muetterchen,” by Spicker. 

Percy Lapey sang four folksongs, German, Welsh, Bo- 
hemian and Hungarian, in his musicianly manner, which 
always affords great pleasure to his listeners. The string 
orchestra played two Phantasiestiicke by Konzak, and the 
delightful excerpt from Lund’s new opera, “The Singing 
Star,” words by Mr. Spier. The “Greek Battle Song,” by 
Lund, closed the program. Miss McConnell’s careful ac- 
companiments contributed materially to the success of the 


concert. 


At Crouse Hall, Syracuse, N. Y., May 8, Mr. Lapey wiil 
sing at a concert to be given by the Syracuse University 


Orchestra. 
** * 


A worthy charitable dramatic and musical performance, 
for the benefit of the Queen City Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Children, was given at the Star Thea- 
tre, April 28. 

“Honon,” a drama written by Miss Cushing, was given 
by Miss Cushing, assisted by Leander De Cordova, of New 
York. Miss Cushing appeared in the title role and showed 
great dramatic ability. 

“The Sleeping Queen,” that tuneful little operetta by 
Balfe, was sung by the Unity Quartet. Miss Hariet Welch 
took the part of Maria Dolores, Queen of Leon, admirably, 
while Miss Neenah Lapey, as Donna Agnes, maid of honor, 
and her brother, Percy Lapey, as His Excellency, showed a 
natural talent as actors. Both Mr. and Miss Lapey have 
appeared many times in amateur operas. Mr. Stephan was 
clever in his part as the young exile. Mr. Jacobsen directed 
the orchestra and Miss Mary Howard presided at the piano. 


A meeting of the music committee of the Pan-American 
Exposition will be held to-morrow evening at the Buffalo 
Club, to decide upon definite plans for the future. 


Miss Edith Ely, soprano of Westminster Church, sang 
“Sweetheart,” by Hawley, at a concert at Niagara Falls last 
Wednesday evening. 


“In a Persian Garden” was repeated at Catholic Institute 
Hall last Friday evening before a large and appreciative 
audience. The same soloists, Miss Welch, Mrs. Minehan, 
Mr. Cronyn and Mr. Tanner, repeated the program last 
week at the State School of the Blind in Batavia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson gave a program April 12 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sherwood Smith 
Selections for piano and violin were given as follows: 


Haydn 
Sonata, op. 12, No. 2, in A major........... ....Beethoven 
Piano and violin 
Mrs. Davidson. 

A program of Wagner selections was given at the same 
residence by Miss Harriet Welch, Miss Mary Howard, Miss 
Grace Horton and Edward E. Tanner. These recitals are 
private and a delight to Mr. and Mrs. Smith's friends who 
are fortunate enough to receive invitations. 


er. © 


A delightful evening of music was given at Marlett’s 
art studio, on Franklin street, by Mrs. Catherine Collette, 
a pupil of Signor Nuno, assisted by Miss Ada Gates, con- 
tralto; Mr. Sakolski, violinist, and Miss Knoche, accom- 
panist. Mrs. Collette has a voice of great promise and a 
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charming stage presence. Her selections were from Meyer- 
beer, Bevignani, Chaminade, Woodman and Denza. 

Miss Gates sang “Lungi Dal Caro Bene,” Seachi; “To 
the Music,” by Schubert; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” Mac- 
Dowell, beautifully. She has a powerful, rich and agreea- 
ble voice, which has been well cultivated. “Barcarolle” 
(duet), by Mrs. Collette and Miss Gates, was fine, their 
voices blending nicely. Mr. Sakolski is a very young vio- 
linist, who plays well and seems much in demand. Miss 
Knoche, organist of the Richmond Avenue Methodist 
Church, accompanied well. 

* * * 


Rochester is to have a Press Club Musical Festival on 
May 17 and 18. An orchestra of twenty-eight and a chorus 
of 250 will take part, under the direction of Ludwig 
Schenck. The soloists will be Juliet Corden, soprano; 
Katherine Bloodgood, contralto; Herbert Johnson, tenor ; 
Giuseppe del Puente, baritone; Henry Schlegel, basso, and 
Cora Schaefer-Huber, pianist. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and selections from “Lohengrin” will be included in the 
program. 

The second concert of the Buffalo Oratorio Society was 
given Tuesday evening, April 18, under the direction of 
Angelo M. Read. The soloists were Miss Julia Agnes 
O’Connor, soprano; Miss Aldwyth Bond, mezzo-soprano ; 
Charles McCreary, basso-cantante; Mrs. C. C. Robbins, 
violinist, and U. S. Thomas, who played an organ solo and 
the accompaniments. The work of the chorus reflected 
much credit on Mr. Read in the matter of clean, firm at- 
tacks, adherence to pitch and care as to expression. The 
difficult choruses from Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel” were 
well sung and very interesting. A pleasing number of the 
program was Mr. Read’s new song for bass, with violin 
obligato and organ accompaniment. It was a “Salutaris 
Hostia,” in which Mr. McCreatry’s rich voice showed to 
much advantage, and Mrs. Robbins played the obligato with 
sympathy and nice taste. Miss Aldwyth Bond, a young 
singer, gave “He Shall Feed His Flock,” from “The Mes- 
siah,” with a steadiness and musical quality of voice which 
made her work very acceptable. The program included 
also Mr. Read’s effective and melodious ‘“Triumphai 
Hymn” and closed with Gounod’s “Gallia.” 


The first appearance of Emil Paur in Buffalo, at the 
Star Theatre, April 23, was a musical event of great im- 
portance. A critical and appreciative audience was pres- 
ent. Buffalo was surprised and delighted, not being pre- 
pared for the display of such extraordinary talent as he 
possesses. As a conductor he is powerful, magnetic, in- 
spiring; his orchestra responds to his conception of the 
music beautifully. The baton is wielded by a master hand, 
and they must obey. 

The overture to “The Meistersinger,” Wagner, was the 
first, and the prelude to “Rienzi,” Wagner, the last number 
on the program. He conducted both without notes. Two 
numbers of the ballet music from “Feramors” followed; 
then Mr. Paur played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, with- 
out notes, Hans Schmitt conducting. This was another sur- 
prise, and the audience hardly knew whether to admire 
Paur most as a solo pianist, conductor or for the phe- 
nomenal memory he displays. He has great technic, bril- 
liancy, and the soulful touch of the artist. He was re- 
peatedly recalled, and gave as an encore Chopin’s Ber- 
ceuse in D. 

The other orchestral numbers were, first, Largo, by 
Handel, Hans Schmitt, concertmeister, playing the violin 
solo beautifully. Paur and Schmitt were enthusiastically 
applauded, and both bowed to the audience repeatedly. 
Second, entr’acte, “Cricket on the Hearth,” Goldmark, 
a lively number, which all enjoyed; third, “Peer Gynt” 
Suite (three movements), perfectly familiar, our own 
orchesira having played it many times. The last are of un- 
surpassing loveliness, especially the “Death of 
The exquisite pianissimo passages were wonderful. 


Paur showed his appreciation for the applause, and after 
the Largo he insisted on Mr. Schmitt sharing the honors. 
To Mr. Stirling, manager of the Star Theatre, we are 
indebted for the best concert Buffalo has had since the 
times of the appearance of Seidl and his orchestra. 
* * 


The organ recital by Frederic Archer, assisted vocally 
by Mrs. Laura Dietrich Minehan and Miss Edith Torrey, 
under Mr. Lund’s direction, was given at Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on Tuesday evening, April 25. 

Mrs. K. Rresserc. 


Frederic Mariner’s May Recitals. 


NPROPITIOUS' weather interfered with Mr. 
Mariner’s first recital of the annual May series. 
Nevertheless a large audience enjoyed a somewhat unique 
program which was given by two pupils whose combined 
ages hardly equal the age of the average young student. 

Miss Margaret Davis and Master Miner Walden Gallup, 
the little pupils, proved proved that children can be in- 
terested as much as adults in this line of teaching. Miss 
Margaret Davis in ninety lessons has accomplished much 
that older and more experienced performers might well 
envy. 

This little girl has a foundation upon which to build her 
musical education which will support her loftiest ideals 
and enable her to express her musical thoughts with con- 
tinuity and clearness, and give just attention to phrasing 
and musical expression without the risk of failure through 
the disobedience of untrained fingers. All her pieces were 
played from memory, and showed excellent taste musically. 

Master Miner proved more of a wonder in a way, as 
his period of instruction covers but fifteen weeks. “Surely 
this Virgil method must be a ‘royal road to success’ if 
such work can be accomplished in so short a time,” re- 
marked a musician who was present. 

Master Miner’s technical illustrations were more than 
interesting. A trill of 800 notes per minute with every 
pair of fingers is work that taxes a professional, yet here 
was a pupil of fifteen weeks’ instruction performing this 
feat easily. Scales and arpeggios at 800 notes per minute 
were tossed off as if the easiest things imaginable. His 
tone was wonderfully good, being clear and of great power, 
also showing perfect equality of finger action. Like Miss 
Margaret’s selections, he played entirely without notes. 
All his interpretations were forceful, yet musical, display- 
ing excellent taste, and indicating future success. 

Both children held the attention of their audience 
through a somewhat long program; rather an unusual 
thing for so young performers. 

Mr. Mariner’s short talk on the “Five Points of Tech- 
nic,” the strongest points of the Virgil method, proved de- 
cidedly interesting, and with the illustrations of the chil- 
dren gave a very clear idea of how young pupils, as well 
as old ones, can be successfully taught to become public 
performers. 


Music at the Oriental Hotel. 


Eugene Weiner has been re-engaged at the Oriental 
Hotel, Manhattan Beach, for the summer, this being the 
sixth season in which the music there will be under his 
direction. 


The Aeolian recital Jast Saturday afternoon was heard 
by as many people as could be crowded into the hall, 
threatening weather having no effect upon the attendance. 
The soloist was Madame Van den Hende, the violoncellist, 
who played Mendelssohn’s “Lied ohne Worte,” op. 109; 
Romance, by Fischer, and “Etude de Concert,” by Dunk- 
ler. The Aeolian orchestrelle played the overture to 
“Poet and Peasant,” by Suppe; the Pianola performed 
“Polka de Concert,” by Bartlett; the Aeolian pipe organ 
gave “O Paradise,” by Barnby, and John Francis Gilder’s 
“Le Carrousel,” was played by the Pianola. 


Mrs. Fisk and Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 


SELECT audience gathered in the parlors of the Hotel 
Netherland on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 2, to 
hear Mrs. Katherine Fisk, the very popular contralto, and 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith in a song recital. The program verged 
upon the popular order, but was chosen with discretion and 
was thoroughly adequate for an afternoon’s pleasure. The 
singers had the assistance of Mrs. William H. Wells and 
Dr. Gerrit Smith as accompanists. 

Mrs. Fisk was in splendid voice; its rich, warm tone 
quality was never more apparent than in her singing of the 
Secchi aria, “Lungi dal caro Bene,” and the old Irish bal- 
lade, “Bendermeer Stream.” As a singer of routine and 
artistic surety of touch Mrs. Fisk has few superiors. 

Mrs. Smith constituted an able associate. Her voice is 
clear, firm and well schooled. It blended very well with 
Mrs. Fisk’s. This was the program: 


Duets— 
Schultz 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Fisk. 
Mrs. Fisk. 
Taubert 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Fisk 
The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes.............-..-seceseeecseees Smith 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 
Duets— 
O Wer’t Thou in the Cauld Blast................-+.- Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Fisk. 


Harriette Cady’s Recital at Yonkers. 


On the afternoon of May 8 Miss Harriette Cady’s enter- 
tained the members and guests of the Amackassin Club 
at their clubhouse with one of her charming recitals. If 
one can judge from the applause and roses which were in 
abundant evidence, Miss Cady’s success was in accordance 
with her recent brilliant recitals in Bridgeport, New Haven 
and elsewhere. Miss Hannah Smith, the writer of the well- 
known book “Music: How It Came to Be What It Is,” in 
speaking of her Bach playing, characterized it as splendid, 
and also said that the C minor Etude, by Chopin, as she 
heard it from Miss Cady, had never been surpassed. This 


was the program: 


Etude, A flat major, Aeolian Chopin 
Grand Mtude, G flat mOJOr. Moszkowski 

Schytte 


Intermezzo from 


Miss Charlotte Maconda, soprano; Hans Kronold, vio- 
loncellist, and Miss Bessie Silberfeld, pianist, compose a 
concert company which, under the direction of William R. 
Chapman, is filling engagements in Maine this week. On 
this tour Miss Bessie Silberfeld will play an Everett con- 
cert grand, which was furnished by the John Church Com- 
pany, of New York. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Buliding, New York. 


CAROLL-BADHAM, 


CANTATRICE. Salon et Concert. 
Management of SPECIALITE DE ROMANCE FRANCAISE. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORE. 


THUEL 


Exclusive Management 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 

819-820 Townsend Bidg., 
Broadway aad 25th St., 


NEW YORK CITY- 


Personal address: 
STEINWAY 
HALL, 

NEW YORK. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Josephine S. Contralto ; Mme. 


de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leos Raina, Basso, and other prominent 

sTuDIO: 


S31 East 64th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 


HE annual meeting of the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra was held on the afternoon of the 7th, and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Morris Steinert ; vice-president, Louis Felsburg ; treas- 
urer, Louis P. Weil; secretary, Albert F. Mallow; librarian, 
E. L. Rawson; directors, M. Steinert, Louis Felsburg, A. 
F. Mallon, William E. Haesche, Frank Fichtl, Louis P. 
Weil, E. L. Rawson, B. A. Cass, George F. Robinson; con- 
ductor, Prof. Horatio W. Parker; vice-conductor, M. Stein- 
ert, and concertmaster, Isadore Troostwyk. President 
Steinert read his annual address, which was as follows: 
“To the Members of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra: 

“GENTLEMEN—This is the fifth anniversay of the birth 
of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, and I feel happy 
to be with you in body and spirit. When I say I feel happy 
upon this occasion, I mean simply to imply that consider- 
ing the extreme difficulties that are offered to a body of mu- 
sicians when they are engaged in forming an orchestra like 
the one we are representing, we are still in being. 

“While such undertakings offer many obstacles in large 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Pittsburg, 
they are greatly increased when started in smaller places, 
and especially those the size of ours. It is a matter of fact 
that orchestras in large cities are formed, but also die be- 
fore they can accomplish anything of importance. 

“We here, in litthe New Haven, can relate another story. 
While we began in a small and unpretentious way, we have 
proven to the public and to ourselves that we meant business 
when we first assembled for the purpose of forming an or- 
chestra. It was not our musical ability—nor can we call 
it a mercenary purpose—that gave ‘ife to our enterprise. 
No, my good friends, it was simply the right spirit that was 
underlying our aim; our love for the heavenly art of music. 
It was the full conviction and endeavor of each individual 
member to do his duty in cultivating orchestral music of 
the highest order here in our very midst. 

“The spirit of perseverance, this devotion to the work 
in hand, has guided and preserved the orchestra. 

“This is indeed a great triumph, and I extend to you, 
my good fellow musicians, my heartiest congratulations. 

“During our five years’ existence we have given over 
thirty great concerts and have assembled over 200 times, 
including rehearsals. The work that has been done is 
worthy of the highest praise, as only musical works of the 
most sterling merit have been publicly performed by you. 

“To-day the New Haven Symphony Orchestra stands 
before the eyes of the world as an organization capable 
of playing the highest type of music; as being well 
equipped and full of the right spirit. 

“Our city is, therefore, proud of this great organization, 
and it has become a matter of necessity to the course of 
culture. 

“Yale University has gracefully smiled upon our work. 
She has extended to us many favors and such as are with- 
in her present sphere. Our patrons are persons of the 
highest culture, and as such, by their true appreciation, have 
encouraged us, even when our work needed stimulation. 

“The expenses connected with giving symphony con- 
certs, in keeping with the requirements of such critical but 
lenient audiences, are great, and this is the reason why we 
have had to look for some financial support outside of our 
regular income. 

“To those kind people who have invariably assisted 
the orchestra with such substantial donations we owe great 
gratitude, for, without such help, our concerts could not 
have been given. 

“While the faculty, students and friends of the Univer- 
sity have liberally patronized our concerts, it is with some 
regret I have to say that our citizens generally have so 
far not interested themselves enough in our work. If some 
support could come from them good would be done to the 
orchestra, while, in return, our work would, in some meas- 
ure, repay them, and would, at the same time, stimulate 
their love for good music. 

“I trust that by next year greater interest may be 
awakened in that direction. 


“As we now suspend our work during the summer, I 


know that you are all looking with hopeful eyes to the 
approach of the sixth season, and I trust that besides the 
patronage we have had so far an additional number of 
subscribers can be obtained, thus encouraging us to re- 
sume our work with still greater love, that the seed we 
have sown will bring good fruit, so that we can proceed 
with our purpose of giving people the best of music. 

“A word of acknowledgment is due to our able con- 
ductor, Prof. H. W. Parker, who has with an undaunted 
love and devotion given his valuable services to our cause. 

“With Professor Parker, the great University and the 
music loving people of our city our symphony orchestra 
can certainly look with hopefulness to a bright future.” 


The Apollo Club Closes Its Season. 
SUCCESSFUL Apollo Club season was brought to a 
close on Tuesday evening, May 2, As well as the 
club always sings, it seemed to quite outdo itself at this 
concert. Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist, assisted. The 
program was of the same grade of excellence and interest 
which has characterized the musical arrangements this 
year. 

There is nothing new to be said of the tone quality ; it is 
as nearly perfect in timbre, balance and color as one can 
hear in a lifetime. There is a virility and sonority, an at- 
tack, precision and musical comprehension unique. This 
could only result from a peculiarly gifted body of men be- 
ing banded together under a peculiarly gifted conductor. 

The soloists acquitted themselves creditably, each being 
recalled. Tor Van Pyk and Julian Walker won special ap- 
probation. Mr Walker has one of the best voices heard in 
New York this season. 

Miss Johnstone played cleverly. Her tone is pure, but 
not very strong. The intonation is excellent. The pro- 
gram, exclusive of encores, was this: 


Mendelssohn 
Incidental solo, H. P. Robinson. 
Swedish song, La Bella Hallstrém 
Douglas, Tender and 
Carmen Fantaisie. Bizet-Hollman 
Miss Martina Johnstone. 
Now the Day Is Fading Slowly............sceccesecceeeseeeeenseees Abt 
OR for 


(Arranged by F. J. Smith.) 
Apollo Club Quartet, Messrs. Rice, Fulton, Fleming and Thomas. 


Grieg 
Thee Gelbke 
Evening Star, Wagner 
Julian Walker. 
Rehfeldt 


Hoffman-Smith 

The Grieg number merits special mention. The tone 
quality of the tenors, the power, fidelity to the text, the 
correctness of shading, grace of diminuendoes and cres- 
cendos, illustrated to what a degree Mr. Chapman has his 
club drilled. 

Next season three private concerts will be given as usual. 
The dates will be announced to the patrons and subscribers 
early in November, and a season even more satisfactory 
than this is assured. 


Madame Cappiani Does Not Retire. 


The report that Madame Cappiani had decided to aban- 
don her work here and retire to private life proves er- 
roneous. This is good news to her pupils and prospective 
pupils. The mission of this successful and distinguished 
voice builder is not yet ended, her life work is not yet 
finished. Years of usefulness lie before her. Madame 
Cappiani will pass the summer abroad and in the fall will 
return to New York to resume her studio work. She will 
sail from New York June 1 on the Kaiser Friedrich. She 
has already engaged her return passage on the Wilhelm der 
Grosse, which will be due here October 11. During Mad- 
ame Cappiani’s stay abroad her address will be care of 


Steinway & Sons. 


The New York String Quartet. 


HOSE who are interested in chamber music cannot 
fail to be impressed by the excellence of the entertain- 
ments given by the New York String Quartet, which, al- 
though young, holds a foremost position among similar 
organizations in New York. The personnel of the quartet 
is Bernard Sinsheimer, first violin; John Spargur, sec- 
ond violin; J. Altschiiler, viola, and M. Altschiiler, 
violoncello. These musicians are imbued with high 
purpose, are reaching after lofty ideals, and are 
resolved to attain to an eminence which will lift them 


above other string quartets. Whether or not this can’ 


be accomplished, they are at least striving with diligence 
to compass it, and in the meantime are developing. 

Last Sunday afternoon the New York String Quartet 
gave a recital in Berkeley Lyceum, which was filled with 
an attentive and friendly audience. The program com- 
prised a quartet by Mozart, a trio by Arensky and a quar- 
tet by Dvorak. In the trio the piano part was played 
acceptably by Eugene A. Bernstein. 

That the quartet has given its days and nights to serious, 
sedulous practice, to intelligently directed work, was 
evidenced before the first movement of the first number 
was finished. Such precision and refinement could be ac- 
quired only by oft repeated rehearsals and by the exercise 
of brain as well as fingers. It is likely that this quartet 
will be heard frequently in public next season. 


A. K. Virgil and the Clavier. 


HE recent return to this country of A. K. Virgil, the 

inventor of the practice clavier and the author of the 

method of teaching and playing it, has aroused new in- 
terest in the career of this musical educator. 

In his three years’ absence from New York Mr. Virgil 
successfully introduced the clavier and clavier method into 
the most prominent musical centres of Europe, so that at 
the present time the merits of the instrument and method 
are almost as widely known and appreciated on the other 
side of the Atlantic as they are in this country. The largest 
and most prosperous clavier school in existence has been 
established in London, and has attracted pupils not only 
from all over Great Britain, but also from the various 
countries of the Continent and even the United States. 

With a view of promulgating the theories and principles 
of this system, under the direct personal supervision of 
Mr. Virgil, a school of piano playing has recently been 
opened in New York, which is being conducted on lines 
similar to those of the celebrated London school 

The New England Conservatory, of Boston, recognizing 
the success of Mr. Virgil and his method, has requested him 
to give a summer school in that conservatory (beginning 
July 10), where the clavier method will be adopted. 

Full particulars concerning the school in New York and 
the summer school to be established in the New England 
Conservatory may be obtained at the office of the Virgil 
Practice Clavier Company, 26 West Fifteenth street, New 
York. 


Joseph E. Pettine’s Mandolin Recital at Providence. 


Joseph E. Pettine, the mandolinist, of Providence, R. L, 
has been giving a series of recitals, in addition to his con- 
cert work, and they have all been pronounced successes. 
His last one was given on the evening of May 2 at his 
studio in the Conrad Building, Providence, at which he 
was assisted by Miss Louise Minerva Borden, soprano, 
and Mrs. Henry C. Salandri, accompanist. Mr. Pettine 
played admirably on his mandolin the Eighth Violin Son- 
ata, op. 30, No. 3, by Beethoven, including all the three 
movements. He also played the Cavatina from Raff, and 
Chopin’s Valse, op. 64, No. 1. In addition to these num- 
bers, he played also from Dancla the Fifth Air, op. 10, 
and “Holy Thoughts,” by Mr. Pettine. The last num- 
bers of the program were three selections of his own, an 
Impromptu, Berceuse, and a First Air Varie. Mr. Pet- 
tine, judging from the local press notices, scored a brill- 
iant success, and gave Providence a novel and rare form of 
entertainment. 


SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


280,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 
In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two Evenings and One Matinee. 
Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES. 


AND HIS FAMOUS 


IN AMERICA. 


Forty Years Bandmaster of 


Her Mayesty’s Grenadier Guards, 


BRITISH GUARDS BAND 


Press sheets containing the New York criticisms to be had on application. 
For terms, dates and all particulars apply DIRECT to 
MR. CHARLES A. E. HARRISS, sore omecror ano MONTREAL. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINERT HALL, Boston, Mass., May 8, 1899. 
HIS is the time for the résumé of things musical in 
Boston, but in so far as a four weeks’ residence does 
not permit me this privilege I shall be obliged to forego 


the pleasure. 
* * * 


With the Symphony season over, everything else 
stopped, and it would not be honest to say that anyone 
regrets the close of the season, because the public, as well 
as the musicians and critics need a rest, after what I un- 
derstand to have been a very active season full of things 
which demanded thought and attention. There were new 
novelties and old novelties, both in compositions and 
in those presenting the compositions. At present the field 
is in the hands of the teachers, who are showing their 
pupils to the worst possible disadvantage probably, because 
there is little reason to expect that a pupil does himself 
or teacher credit when timidity lays its grip upon his 
throat or clutches his hands. 

* * 


The music which comes as refreshing and cooling, as it 
were, is Sousa and his band, who played on Sunday night, 
Monday afternoon and evening to immense and en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

No matter what Sousa gives his audiences, when his 
own music is played they seem to revel in it in a different 
way, and this time the new march, “Hands Across the 
Sea,” evoked such applause that it had to be repeated 
three and four times during every performance. A new 
departure and a delightful one was that in answer to an 
encore to a “Parsifal” selection, a “Lohengrin” number 
was given, which left a pleasanter impression than drop- 
ping imto a lighter vein. 

Miss Maude Reese Davies, has certainly broadened in 
her work since first she joined this organization. She has 
gained greatly in authority and in poise, which in them- 
selves would make her work more musicianly. Her voice 
in itself in flexible and of a beautiful quality; in a word, she 
was satisfactory and enjoyable. She has made a great hit 
ali over the country in the waltz song from the “Bride 
Elect,” which she sang last night as encore to a beautiful 
presentation of the coloratura’s inevitable “Ah fors é lui.” 

Miss Dorothy Hoyle, the violinist, has also gained much 
while out with Sousa and his band. In fact after such a 
colossal number of concerts as has been given on this tour 


the soloists have gained something that well serve them for 
the rest of their days before the public, and that is ease, 
some of which they must absorb from Sousa himself, and 
the rest is acquired from frequent apearances and the kind 


_receptions which are accorded to this great American band 


everywhere from Boston to ’Frisco and back. The en- 
thusiasm accorded Herbert L. Clarke must not be over- 
looked, for as cornet virtuoso he proved himself an expert. 

The band will be in Boston for the next three Sunday 
nights, where Sousa and his men are always sure of a 
rousing reception, for they always get it. 


* 


Another refreshing musical fountain is flowing from the 
Music Hall, where the “Pops” are occurring, given by an 
orchestra of fifty men drafted from the Boston Symphony. 
As a sample of how deliciously light and cooling they will 
be, I quote the following program, which is the first one 
given under the direction of Max Zach: 


Polonaise, from Eugen Onegin............-sssescesseees Tschaikowsky 
(First time.) 

Violin obligato, Karl Ondricek. 

Ballet Music from Coppelia......cccscccccccsccccccccsccsccccoce Delibes 

Dance of the Automatons. Valse. Czardas. 

Mendelssohn 

Stix 

For string orchestra (first time). 

Dvorak 
Strobl 
Zeller 
March, Stars and Stripes Forever.........ssccsccccescsecsccscees Sousa 


The fact that Fred Comee has the financial manage- 
ment also marks them for success. 


The death of Mrs. Emil Paur was a great shock to the 
many friends which she left in this city, and heartfelt sym- 
pathy is expressed for Mr. Paur on all sides, for here, bet- 
ter than anywhere else, was known the great affinity and 
happy relations between husband and wife. 


It will be interesting to know that in the magnificent 
and famous Wellesley College the musical side of educa- 
tion is not overlooked, but is in the hands of a woman 
who is admirably equipped to guide the department which 
under her direction is prosperous and growing. 

Miss Mary A. Stowell is the woman and musician to 
make the most of this department, for in addition to her 
capabilities, she has a magnetic, lovable nature, and has 
won her position to the school by her unerring judgment 
and unfaltering justice. The assistance which she has in 
Miss Emilie Josephine Hurd, who is the resident teacher 
of Wellesley, is no small item, for in Miss Hurd also are 
the qualities to advance her work with the speed and vigor 
consistent with the thoroughness which the position de- 
mands. Miss Hurd has been the fortunate pupil of Carl 
Baermann and of Sgambati, both teachers of whom she is 
an enthusiastic admirer. 

Miss Stowell has a large class of pupils in Boston, to 
which she devotes all the time which is not spent at Welles- 


ley. A visit to this college is an inspiration in itself; one 

which I took occasion to make to hear the program de- 

lightfully given by Madame Szumowska, which was the 

last of a series of concerts given at the college to the 

young ladies and their friends through the enterprise of 

Miss Stowell. The benefit to be accrued to the students 

can hardly be estimated, when one realizes what class of 

music is spread for their delectation. Following were the 

concerts at Wellesley College for the winter of 1898-9. 

November 14, 1898—Concert by the Kuntz String Quar- 
tet, Daniel Kuntz, violin; Placido Fiumara, violin: 
Karl Rissland, viola; Karl Barth, violoncello. 

November 28, 1898—-Oratorio and organ recital by Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clark, soprano, and Hiram Tucker, 
organist. 

January 9, 1899—Song recital by G. M. Stein. 

January 23, 1899—Piano recital by Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 

March 6, 1899—Concert by Franz Kneisel, violinist, and 
Miss Mary A. Stowell, pianist. 

March 20, 1899—Song recital by Miss Alice Robbins Cole. 
contralto, and Eliot Hubbard, tenor. 

May 1, 1899—Piano recital by Mme. Antoinette Szumow- 
ska. 

Percy Hunt, basso of the Eliot Church, of Newton, re- 
signs his position at the close of this season to go to Eu- 
rope to pursue his vocal study. It may be that he will go 
to Florence. The position has not as yet been filled. 


Mr Sousa was standing on a street corner where the in- 
numerable cars with innumerable colors and names were 
passing by. One bewildered individual stepped up to the 
wielder of the baton to ask directions as to getting to a 
certain point. Now no one quite appreciates any situation 
as does Mr. Sousa, who answered him: “Well, I am sure 
I can’t tell you. I am a conductor, but not that kind.” 

Another item just too funny not to tell occurred in Port- 
land, Ore., where Mr. Sousa ordered some refreshments 
and cigars to his room, where he was entertaining two or 
three gentlemen. The drinks—or rather the refreshments— 
were forthcoming, but not so the cigars. Mr. Sousa 
touched the button and the darkey appeared. Now it is 
well known that Mr. Sousa always waxes grandiloquent 
when in conversation with the hotel boys; he has an ab- 
solute fad for seeing the expression upon said boys’ faces, 
so he informed the boy that he was appreciative of the fact 
that no opportunity to insure his comfort was lost, but he 
was forced reluctantly ( to admit that the cigars failed to ma- 


Music Taught by Mail 


We Teach Your Mind— | 
You Teach Your Fingers. 


All branches of Music taught by mail. 


Save money and get superior instructions, 
New system—our own—write for particulars, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF =| 


Room 428 110 La Salle St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SPIERING 


QUARTE 


635 Fine Arts Building, 
Michigan Boulevard, 


CHICAGO. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. “ 


34 Monroe St., Chicago, Iil. Com Ore 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of Goodrich’s Analytical ‘ad 

Personal or correspondence lessons in 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 


THeorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. Three years with Leschetizky. 
lete Musical Anal 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Concert Pianist. Teacher. 


Managemen 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 


Tenor Robusto. 
t Season '96-'99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
Chicago. 


HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 
220 Wabash Avenue, 


FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, 
Concert Pianist. 
Season ‘96-’99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
Chicago. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. J. H. KOW ALSKI, GOTTECHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, Wal. 
FRANK S. H 
Business Musical and Dramatic Art. QUINCY, ILL. 


Cuicaco, ILL. Gaston GOTTSCHALK, Director, 


Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
1808-1899. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


W. W. LEFFINGWELL, 


Violin Soloist and Instructor. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 
Suite 47, Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Iil. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


Pine Arts Butlding, 


Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 


Conductor 
4 CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


Hicuer Art or Piano Prayine. 


297 Indiana Street, Curcaco, In. 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


NO. 
609 Fine Arts 


VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 
OONOERTS REOITALS PUPILS. 
Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 


and enrollment day, April 


“A FAULTY TECHN'!C, the 
consequence of the neglect of cons’ 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


me cause of inartistic 
stent and logical m 


no piaying, is the natural 
is of teaching and practice.” 


or ofvennge offered. Class and private instruction. 


Special methods 
Instruction in artistic chnic, B10, 10 per term. Next term begins April 3. Examination 
6 for circulars 


HH. M. BRUNS, Manager. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


terialize. “Oh! Mr. Sousa,” said the boy, “I'll take ‘em 


Among compositions which are of direct interest to teach- 


T. Goward, vice-president; Hermon J. Smith, treasurer; 


one 
de- right back and get you some other ones.” ers at large are four character sketches for piano, from the Miss Amy Tucke, secretary; directors, Matthew C. Cuttle, 
the ; Ag sg pen of Mrs. L. E. Orth, who is the composer of those de- Charles M. Cushman, Wm. H. Bagley, Thomas Nesmith, 
lightful bits for juvenile students, “Mother Goose Songs” F. J. Vigeant. Prof. E. J. Borjes was chosen conductor for 
the g mre 
» of F. Winternitz, of the Boston Symphony, is one of the (without words), which in rhythm are so perfectly adapted the ninth time. 
ents violin teachers who has been engaged for the coming season to each well-known jingle. Mrs, Orth, who is a teacher of The Choral Club of Derry, N. H., gave their second an- 
; of at the New England Conservatory. importance, has struck the keynote of what is necessary, nual concert recently. The club was assisted by the Biais- 
interesting and educational in her work for children, and dell Orchestra Club. The soloists were Mrs. F. J. Shepard, 
the 
- tie) : should meet with the gratitude of the teachers. She is W. I. Martin, C. A. Sefton and Mrs. F. A. Hardy. Miss 
tar- ‘ Miss Marcia Craft substituted at the last moment at @ 41.6 the composer of a charming little song, entitled, “A Mary Montgomery was the pianist. 
lin / concert by the Roxbury High School Glee Club, in which Tiny Bit of Heather,” which is dedicated to Miss Rose The Millbury (Mass.) Musical Society gave an entertain- 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey — ve have re but was Stewart. ment in the Second Congregational Church. The program 
. prevented by illness. Other participants of this concert a ar vas divided into two parts, the first being composed of or- 
were Wulf Fries, Frank Otis Nash and the Harvard Male Charles M of violin 
ker, Quartet, whose personnel is Jewell Boyd, Lester Bartlett, At Copley Hall a large audience was assembled to hear 
W. B. Phillips and J. L. Thomas the program arranged by H. S. Wilder, of the Virgil Clavier ~~~ 3 bes , J cake the 
sung by the association chorus. The second part was “The 
Sete School. In so far as three other engagements claimed my Holy City.” by Alfred R. Gaul 
irk. presence, by the time I got around it was over, but by the - ye f ‘ *. C. Wen Wy d Ralph Parker took 
and The last concert given by the management of the Music press reports in general it must have been of exceptional th “Ge in 
Students’ course occurred on Thursday evening, on which merit. mec y 
ole, occasion the program was given by Ernst Perabo, assisted The executants were Sigismond Levy, violin; Miss Ade- 
The Deshon Club gives a musical entertainment in Meri- 
{ by J. Keller, ‘cellist. line W. Raymond, piano; Miss Helen Wetmore, Miss Ade- d Miss A Wiles’ 
Dw- | Mr. Perabo’s playing was less satisfactory than I had laide Griggs and Charles A. Ridgeway, who played Schu- rd ~~ Snehien = phone "‘Wettestne R A H 
been led to expect. The program was notable for novelty mann’s “Carnaval.” The concert was given for the benefit , se, 
Clarke, Miss May Rand, Miss Beatrice Collyer, Mrs. A. T. 
re surely, and in the Piano Suite No. 3 of Handel, Perabo of the Paige scholarship fund of the school of drawing and ; ; : 
Eu- Randall, Oscar C. Hupfer, Walter F. Ahrens, Miss Lottie 
u was certainly a musician and a master, but into the Rhein- painting. : es ‘ss Sadi 
go berger “Vortrag Studien” crept a harshness of interpreta- — Morse, George Fulton, Henry W. Hirschfeld, Miss Sadie 
tien and 0 derness of tone Gat Clark, Miss Jessie McKenzie, John M. Aichler and Fred 
ble h ~~ The recital given by Edward Burlingame Hill presented A Wijbur gave the program. 
pal po a number of his own compositions, in which he was assisted Two piano recitals will be given by the pupils of Dwight 
ae er ee cy y gery : by Miss Anna Miller Wood. Mr. Hill is scarcely as pianist — Abel, assisted by Miss Lucy H. Landon, at the Town 
in- | positions themselves, which at best, are well built, butofthe |. composer mature for presentation, and probably the kind- Jal]. Willimantic, Conn. 
ere most trivial nature. The veuhings alter was the ost thing is to say so. What he may do after more maturity Thursday, May 18, is the date finally determined for the 
the a toe —— pembeabaticterecrs.: to me will have to be decided then. Miss Wood made the best of May concert of the Frankiln County Musical Association, 
“" that Mr. Perabo ever took this composer au grand serieux, what fell to her lot, but was not at ease in the matter. Westheld. Mase. Two cantates are to be siven—Jemstn’s 
ion as he has shown by the appended note upon the program: “Feast of Adonis” and Surrette’s “St. Agnes’ Eve.” 
Rowerdam, Holand, where he now holds the poston of palewor A note received from that charming litle pianist, Kath- tut piano teachers, gave a recital with her pupils in Stein 
and his father is a well-known ‘cello player. He has written choral = ert Hall, on May 11. The of especial excellence 
nts works for church service, a Requiem (in memory of his mother, Miss Heyman certainly made a strong smpressson in Bos- -- —— -~— a — 
or 1896), and an opera in the Dutch language produced in Amsterdam. ton, and her work will be watched with interest. Bon edi 
—_ There are songs, a Quintet, op. 20, for piano, and wind instruments; voyage! Emme Frances BAUER. Establish 1867 |ncorporalea 
48a a Suite, op. 3, for piano and clarinet, and other opera equally inter- # 
: esting. His music is clear, honest and beautiful. Exnst Peraso. ( | ica 
Mr. Keller's playing was interesting only so far as New England Notes alle 
selections wer concerned. He played op. 11, No. 2, for 
‘cello and piano of Rubinstein, and a sonata of Rhein- MUSICAL was given at the residence of Mrs. J. H. College Buila 
se berger. : Marcy, Hersam street, Stoneham, Mass., under the oliege Du Bout 
act Another note upon the program was: direction of Miss Laura M. Hawkins. 222 Mich yigan Bou 
he ; ; An organ recital and concert was given in Central Dr F5ie feld, d. President. 
na- All persons who desire to receive the announcements of these con- Church, Bangor, Me., May 11, by J. Warren Andrews, or- ieq a 


certs for 1899-1900 should send their names and addresses to the 
managers, P. O. Box 3482. 

It is to be hoped that the enterprising young promoters 
of these concerts will be as successful next season as the 


Delta Ladies’ Quartet, composed of Gertrude Damon, M. L SCHOOL°FACTING. 
Dickerman, Elizabeth C. Curtis, Francis W. Hill, assisted LANGUAGES 
Frank E. Morse will go West again this season to the by the Moorehouse Orchestra and Ernest M. Astle, violin- 
summer schoo) which will be open at Bay View, Mich- ist. Dr Fi eg{e cid. 
igan, where he has met with so much success before. Mr. The Bristol (R. I.) Choral Society closed the season Dr Louis ae 


Morse is one of Boston’s most capable vocal teachers, 
whose conscientious and intelligent methods and dealings 
bring their own reward, and it will be of considerable 
importance to the young teachers and professional singers 
to take a course long enough to brush up under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Morse. 


ganist, and Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison, contralto. 

W. H. Hitt will give his sixth organ recital in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

A concert was given in North Woburn, Mass., by the 


with “The Creation.” The soloists were Mrs. Issabella 
Salisbury, soprano; William E. Rogers, tenor, and Fred 
L. Martin, bass. 

The Lowell (Mass.) Orchestral Society, in view of the 
success of the past season, decided to elect the old board of 
officers, as follows: Walter Coburn, president; Ed Edward 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists $3. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contraito. Gien P. Hall, Tenor. 
; Mrs. Clara Murray, Harpist. 
* Frank King Clark, Basso. 


Alien Spencer, Pianist. 
Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 


Violin GLEN P. HALL, Tenor. 


’ THE STUDIO TRIO Er DAY WILLIAMS, Colle, | ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. 


’ Management .. Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Manager Mrs. G. B. ae Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
— Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia. 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


© ARA MURR AY LUCILLE WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
CONCERT 
AND INSTRUCTOR. SOPRANO, SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 6, Mave 
Mes. G. B. Carpenter, Fise Arts Building, Chicago. | 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Soloist 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


MRS. HELEN LESTER JORDAN. 

Voices carefully cultivated; Italian method taught 
intelligently ; pupils prepared for ——, concert and 
church; highest references; ladies and 
evening lessons. Studio : 3515 Calumet Ave., 


Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 

opment ; illustrated by vocal examples from the 

earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensemble or Solo. 
“4 CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Studie 408 HANDEL HALL, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils. 


| SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM L. TOM LINS, 


Public Leotures. Training Courses for Teachers. 
Children’s Vocal Classes. 
Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JouN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Baildiag, 243 Wabash Avcauc, Chicago 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty other 
Plane; superior instructors. 
ETT, NOYES INER, RaGNa LINN ABEL GERTRUDE MURDOUOH, Piano. 
Goopwin, Louise WILHELM JoserH ViLim, Violin. 
MiDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JoserH Violin. oun EALas, Celle. 


Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, pirector, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 

Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, 7 put that their progress will be steady 
and Mr. Sherwood's 4 technic, interpretation, etc., which have 
produced wonderful results, are ex used. ‘or 

PEREINS, Secretary and Manager. 
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contained many novelties, the new Russian school being 
well represented in its numbers. On May 4 Mrs. Cross’s 
pupils in Providence, R. L. gave a recital, those taking part 
being Misses Lillian Darrah, Alice Dexter, Gertrude Belcher, 
Gertrude Lawson, Marjorie Richardson, Alice M. Bolting, 
Jessie H. Hunt and Hayward Moore. 

The Pittsford Ladies’ Friday Club gave a musical at the 
Congregational Parsonage, with the following soloists: 
Mr. Rado, Miss Wheaton, Miss Tiffany and Mrs. Votey. 

A new choir has been formed for the M. E. church, By- 
field, Mass.: Mr. Crow, tenor; Ellsworth Kent, bass; Miss 
Emily Rogers, soprano, and Mrs. Mabel Rogers, alto. 

The last of the series of concerts given under the auspices 
of G. F. North’s Sunday school class and the Rutland City 
Band has just taken place. Besides the selections by the 
band there were solos by Mrs. T. L. Paulson, Mrs. H. A. 
Harman and E. C. Paige, and singing by a quartet, consist- 
ing of Miss Margaret Ross, Mrs. Agnes Sedileau, E. C. 
Paige and W. Sargeant. 

It is proposed that the cities of New Bedford and Fall 
River, Mass., shall unite their choral forces and give a 
musical festival alternate years. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, May 6, 1899 

EINRICH SCHUEKER, who has had a large number 

of engagements this season, outside of his work with 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, played in March at New- 

ton Centre, at Mrs. Oliver Ditson’s musical, Mrs. Hall’s 

musical and the Ruggles Street Church. In April some of 

his engagements were at the Old South Church, in this 

city; at a concert in Fall River; before the Hale Club, 

this city; at Miss Griffith's musical, in Philadelphia; Mrs. 

Hall’s musical, in Louisburg square, and at the Riverdale 

Casino, Brookline. Mr. Schuecker is a thorough musician, 

a student and an artist to the finger tips, which he uses so 
skillfully on his harp. 

Miss Edith R. Cushney, who has returned to Boston to 
continue her studies with Mrs. L. P. Morrill, has been 
engaged by the management of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association as soloist at their convention, which 
is to be held at Albany in June. Miss Cushney has a fine 
church position in Gloversville, N. Y. Her success reflects 
great credit on Mrs. Morrill, as all her vocal education has 
been received from that well-known and successful teacher. 

Miss Grace Burnap, also a pupil of Mrs. L. P. Morrill, 
of the Oxford, sings at a large concert in Newton by the 
Newton Choral Society, Tuesday evening, the 9th, and in 
Everett the 10th. She sang in Malden April 28. 

Henry Taylor, another of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, is to sing 
in Newton on the oth. 

Miss Evangeline Florence, of London, or, as she is known 
in Worcester, Miss Houghton, has been engaged to sing 
the soprano role in “The Creation” at the musical festival 
in September. Miss Florence sang in the choir of Piedmont 
Church in 1888, 1889 and 1890, and left Worcester in 1891, 
going to London, where she studied two years under Hen- 
schell. H. Evan Williams and D. Ffrangcon-Davies and 
Gwylim Miles have also been re-engaged. No other con- 
tracts have been signed as yet, but it is thought probable 
that Dr. Ion A. Jackson, Miss Charlotte Maconda and Miss 
Shannah Cumming will be on the list before long. 

On Tuesday evening, May 16, pupils of Mrs. Etta Ed- 
wards, assisted by Hermann Heberlein, ‘cellist; Heinrich 
Schuecker, harpist, with Miss Blanche White and Miss 
Alice Mills, accompanists, will give a recital consisting of 
the following program: 


Lullaby of the Madonna of the 
Pauline Cushing. 

Romance from Paul and Virginie..................ecceceeeeecees Massé 
Lillian Whiting. 

Lillian Andrus. 

Coquard 

Bernadine Parker. 

Dorothy Cole. 


Louise Ainsworth. 


Helene Wetmore. 
And for the first time in Boston, 
La Vision de la Reine ..........scccccccccccevccccccccccvcvcsecs Holmés 


Miss Lena J. Bartlett, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, assisted by Edson W. Morphy, violin- 
ist, also a pupil at the conservatory, gave a recital at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. B. Cornwell, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Pupils of Harry Benson will give a recital at the Daudelin 
School of Music, 7 Park square, this afternoon. 

A recital will be given in Steinert Hall this evening by 
pupils of the Faelten Piano School. Miss Lucy Drake, of 
Charleston, S. C., accompanied by Carl Faelten, will play 
the Concerto B flat major (first movement), by Mozart, 
with cadenza by Reinecke. Miss Bertha A. Law, of Cam- 
bridge; Miss Susie A. Crane, of Mapleton, Ia.; Miss Etta 
Gallison, of Boston; Miss Susie L. Milliken, of Boston, and 
Miss Ethel A. Stone, of Marlboro, will also take part. 

“The Rose Maiden” cantata will be given at the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church Wednesday evening, May 10. The 
soloists will include Clarence B. Ashenden, baritone; Miss 
Shannah Cumming, soprano; Miss Adah Hussey, contralto, 
and J. C. Bartlett, tenor. 

Van Veachton Rogers, the harpist, is expected home from 
his spring tour the middle of this month. 

The recital given at the Trocadero by Hayward Moore 
marked the début of a promising and talented young pianist. 
An interesting and well selected program was played. Mr. 
Moore has studied with Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, to whom 
should be given the credit for this young man’s successful 
appearance. Mr. Moore shows much promise for the 
future. 

The class of 1900 of the New England Conservatory of 
Music has elected as president Miss Estelle McFarlane, a 
graduate of the Denver High School; vice-president, Miss 
Eva Gaches, from the State of Washington; Miss Bertha 
Chamberlain, secretary; Miss Nellie Jones, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, treasurer for the home pupils, and Ralph Varney, 
treasurer of the day students. 

At the beautiful country house of Professor and Mrs. 
Charles S. Sargent, “Holm Lea,” in Brookline, an entertain- 
ment was given for the benefit of charities connected with 
the Episcopal church. The artists were Felix Fox, pianist ; 
Mr. Van Raalte, violinist, and there were readings by Mrs. 
Andrew Robeson and songs by Mrs. Albert Nickerson. 

Miss Mary De Vatte Mitchell gave a song recital in 
Chickering Hall Thursday afternoon, her first appearance 
since her return from Paris. Friday afternoon Miss 
Mitchell sang at the meeting of the Cantabrigia Club in 
Cambridge, Mrs. Austin C. Wellington playing the accom- 
paniments. 

H. S. Wilder, of the Virgil Clavier School, arranged the 
concert which was given in Copley Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, for the Paige scholarship fund of the school of draw- 
ing and painting. The principal work given was “Dorn- 
roschen,” answering to the English story of “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” set to Carl Reinecke’s music. It was given 
by Miss Helen Wetmore, soprano; Miss Adelaide Griggs 
and Miss Gertrude McKee, contraltos, and a chorus of 
ladies’ voices, with Mr. Wilder at the piano. The opening 
number was violin and piano sonata in F major, op. 8 
(Grieg), played by Sigismund Levy and Miss Adeline W. 
Raymond. Miss Helen Wetmore sang a group of songs, 
and “Carnival,” op. 9, by Schumann, was given by Charles 
A. Ridgway, the pianist. 

The choir of St. Peter’s Church, Meeting House Hill, 
are rehearsing Perosi’s “Missa Pontificale,” under Charles 
McLaughlin’s direction, and will give the work its first 
Boston hearing. 

The recital in Sleeper Hall of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music last Wednesday evening was given 
by the students of the advanced classes: Miss Zetta Wet- 
more, Sioux City, Ia.; Miss Elizabeth Hanson, Fall River; 
Miss Lucile Gibson, West Point; Henry Mozealous, New 
Haven; Miss Elizabeth Beal, Boston; Miss Lydia Painter, 
Reading. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke’s reception was very en- 
joyable. The hostess was assisted by a group of friends. 
Among the many guests were the Rev. and Mrs. Samuel 
Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Vinton, Mrs. H. M. Whitney. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Amory, Mrs. Thacher Loring, 
Professor Paine, the Rev. Leighton Parks, Mrs. Helen M. 
Jordan, Dr. and Mrs. Talbot, Dr. and Mrs. Beach, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Chadwick, Mr. Gaugengigl, Miss Little and 
Dr. and Mrs. Mixter. 


Madame Blanche Marchesi in London. 


ME. BLANCHE MARCHESI has just given two re- 
citals in London with her customary, almost sensa- 
tional success. She received innumerable encores and was 
compelled materially to lengthen the programs. Speaking of 
programs, one is reminded of the unique selections 
Madame Marchesi resurrects and metes out to her public. 
No more refining, lastingly beneficial occurrence can take 
place in a community, old or new, than one of Marchesi’s 
song recitals. For the benefit of teachers and pupils the 
programs of the last two recitals are reproduced. Madame 
Marchesi sang at St. James’ Hall on April 28 and May 12, 
Henry Bird accompanying: 
First Recitat, Fripay, Aprit 28. 


Lament of Ariadne.........ccccccccsees Claudio Monteverde (1568-1643) 
Giovanni Paisiello (1741-1816) 
The Dream of Iphigenia, from Iphigenia in Tauris............. Glick 
Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar (first performance).............. Stanford 


Am Fenster stand die Mutter. 

Die Muttergottes zu Kevlaar. 

Der Kranke Sohn und die Mutter. 
A 


panied by P 
(Composed for and dedi d to Blanche Marchesi.) 
Blumentha! 
Dvorak 
Brahms 
Georges 
May 12, Seconn Recitat. 

Air from Rinaldo, Lassia ch’io pianga...................s+es0+ Handel 
Serenade from l’amant Grétry (1741-1813) 
Eighteenth century 
Vieille Fronde Populaire, transcribed by....................- Wekerlin 
Goethe’s Mignon songs— 

Beethoven 

So lasst mich scheinen (Her Death Song)............... Schubert 
Song, Thy voice Is on the Rolling Air................+00+ Blumenthal! 
Hush-a-bye Baby Croon (Scotch cradle song)............ Mrs. Bunten 


It will be seen by the above programs that Madame 
Marchesi utilizes all worthy composers, from the most 
ancient to the most modern. In fact, this catholicity and 
artistic liberality are distinguishing features of her art. 


Miss Block’s Latest Engagement. 

The latest engagement announced is that of Miss Rose 
Bloch, of Portland, Ore., to Cecil H. Bauer, a prominent 
young lawyer of that city. Miss Block has had a career 
of astonishing success, being possessed of a dramatic so- 
prano of no ordinary calibre. She has had endless offers 
to come to large Eastern centres, where she would have 
been among the foremost. This announcement may en- 
lighten as to why she did not come where her reputation 
would have become national instead of persistently remain- 
ing in the West. It is understood that Miss Block will 
retain her position in the First Congregational Church, of 
Portland, but will abandon the professional field in every 
other way, which will be a distinct loss to the Northwest, 
where all the heavy work was filled by her. 

Mr. Bauer is a brother of Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, 
the Boston representative of THe Musicat Courier. 


Miss Rebecca MacKenzie’s Recital. 


Miss Rebecca MacKenzie’s song recital in the Caledon- 
ian Club’s Hall, Thursday evening, May 4, was attended 
by a large audience. Those who assisted were Madame 
Ohrstrom-Renard, dramatic soprano; Masters Carl David 
and Isidor Moskowitz, violinists, and Miss Bertha 
O’Reilly, accompanist. Mme. Kitty Berger, the zither 
player, who was announced to take part in the concert, 
could not appear because of sickness. 


George Hamlin, the tenor, has been engaged for the 
Cincinnati festival in June. He sings this week at the 
Louisville and Ann Arbor musical festivals. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


Monteagle (Tena.) Chautauqua Assembly 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Recitals, Classes, Chorus, Clavier, Lessons. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director 
New York Address: 136 Fifth Avenue 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 
(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director). 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 


LOUIS SAAR 


“A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes fer Harmony, Countorpeint, Orchestration resumed Octeber 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


Piano instruction. 
Studio: 7 West 65th Street, New York. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 AST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. Carl's Recital, 


R. CARL terminated his spring series of recitals at 
the “Old First” Church last Friday afternoon, and 
it is to be doubted if the popular organist ever appeared 
to better advantage. Bach’s Toccata in C major, the 
opening number, was brilliantly played and broadly 
phrased, clearly demonstrating the artist’s familiarity with 
and conception of Bach’s works. The “Meditation” by Aléys 
Klein, beautifully registered, and the Scherzo in B flat by 
W. S. Hoyte, proved attractive program numbers, as well 
as the Concerto in D minor by Charles John Stanley, 
played for the first time at these recitals. 

The climax was reached by a magnificent performance 
of “Siegfried’s Funeral March,” from “Die G6tterdam- 
merung.” In this number Mr. Carl rose to great heights 
and played the march with sublime grandeur. Nothing in 
Mr. Carl’s work this season has approached the impres- 
sion created by his performance of this number. The 
organ sounded like a great orchestra, so realistic did it 
appear. 

Mr. Carl was assisted by his pupil, Miss Clara Stearns, 
of Troy, N. Y., who played the Allegro Vivace from 
Widor’s Fifth Symphony. Miss Stearns is a pupil to be 
proud of, and in both her reading and execution of the 
work showed the thorough drill she had received at Mr. 
Carl’s hands. She draws from the organ a beautiful tone, 
and her touch is clear and her technic brilliant. 

Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer sang Mr. Carl’s song 
“Spring Voices” in excellent style, and Perry Averill was 
heard in “It Is Enough” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” to 
excellent advantage. An immense audience attended the re- 
cital. The program was: 


Concerto in D minor (first time)..............0cseeeceeseseeees Stanley 
Vocal, It Is Enough (Elijah).................. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
P. Averill. 
Allegro Vivace (Fifth Organ Symphony).........-..--0++eeeeeee Widor 
Miss Clara Stearns. 

Funeral March (Die Gétterdimerung) 


Mrs. Antonia Savage Sewyer. 
Next week Mr. Carl will be en route, and will play the 
great organ in the Cincinnati Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Music Hall Association. 


Edmund Severn, Composer. 


Tuxedo Hall was filled last Monday evening with the ad- 
mirers of Edmund Severn, violinist and composer, who 
gave a program of his own compositions. He was assisted 
by Mrs. Severn, Mrs. W. J. Oliver, contralto; R. C. Easton, 
tenor, and Carl Krill, violoncellist. 

The concert was opened with the first movement of a 
Sonata in C, for piano and violin, being played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Severn. Mrs. Oliver sang “More Regal in His Low 
Estate,” by Gounod. Then followed two violin solos, Ro- 
mance and Mazurka. Mr. Easton sang “Mona,” by Stephen 
Adams, and “Marcelle,” by Severn. The most important 
work given was Trio in D minor, for piano, violin and vio- 
loncello, played by Mrs. Severn, Mr. Severn and Carl Krill. 

Distinctly meritorious is this composition. It is in strict 
form, having the customary four movements. 

The work was given in excellent style. Mrs. Sev- 
ern’s piano playing, however, was perhaps too restrained 
and refined. She might with advantage, both in the trio and 
in the accompaniments, have employed more power. Mr. 
Severn is thoroughly at home in ensemble. He plays with 
finish, his phrasing being especially good. His success as 
composer-violinist on this occasion was gratifying to his 
friends and admirers. 


Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, one of Mme. Helene Mai- 
gille’s most talented pupils, has been singing with brilliant 
success in London. 


M. T. NW. A. 


Cincinnati, June 21 to 23, 1899. 


A Worp Anout THE ProcRraMs. 
HE importance of the programs for the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, to be held in Cincinnati during the third week 
in June, deserves the largest attendance ever had at such a 
gathering, because of the scope and magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. 

The hearty response and support of the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati have made it possible for the officers of the associa- 
tion to assure visiting members that these programs will 
be presented in their entirety, with but slight changes. 

The departmental sessions, in charge of teachers of large 
experience, should prove of great value to all teachers of 
the different branches of the art. 

These sessions will be conducted very much on the order 
of round-table discussions. Some musician of ability will 
be invited to open the discussion of a topic by reading a 
brief paper on the subject assigned, or by a short address, 
and then the matter will be open for general discussion by 
the members in three-minute speeches. 

The concert programs speak for themselves. Never be- 
fore in the history of the M. T. N. A. has the American 
composer been placed before his fellow musicians in such 
an advantageous position. 

Usually but very few American works are performed at 
the national meetings, but on this occasion the American 
composer will reign supreme. There are those who think 
it unwise and not for the best interest of art, to give con- 
certs of exclusively American compositions, who with a 
considerable show of justice hold that the American com- 
poser and American music will never attain their rightful 
position in the musical world until they are measured with 
the same standard and weighed in the same balance by 
which their European colleagues are judged. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and, were these concerts intended primarily 
for the usual concert audience, we would entirely agree 
with the objection offered, but as these concerts are to be 
given especially for and to the better class of musicians of 
our land, we cannot see the force of the objection to ex- 
clusively American concerts on this occasion. Many of our 
best musicians are totally unaware of the quality and quan- 
tity of works written by resident American musicians dur- 
ing the last decade, and the concert programs of the com- 
ing meeting will afford an opportunity to hear some of the 
best works. The program committee has but one regret 
in the matter, and that is the fact that the number of con- 
certs does not permit the performance of many meritorious 
works which really deserve this recognition. There was 
room for but so many numbers, and others will have to wait 
until another time, much to our regret. Those whose works 
are not on the program should give the association as hearty 
support in this effort for the recognition of American art 
as though they were represented. 

Let everyone go prepared to enjoy the feast of music, 
goodfellowship and reason, forgetting personal preferences 
for this or that thing, and encourage the present and in- 
coming officers by their presence and manifestation of good 
will, and the meeting of ‘99 will go down in the history 
of the association as one of the best of its life. 


Testimonial Concert to Heary Hall Daacklee. 


The friends of Henry Hall Duncklee, organist of the 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., gave 
him a testimonial concert the evening of May 4. The vol- 
unteer talent included some of the best in the metropolitan 
district, among whom were Miss Shannah Cumming, so- 
prano; Miss Alex. Irving, contralto; Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer, contralto; Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce, pian- 
ist; Frederick W. Jameson, tenor; S. Fischer Miller, tenor ; 
A. Hobart Smock, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso; Otto 
H. Schill, violinist; Hans Kronold, violoncellist; William 
Carl, organist. 


Clarence Eddy. 


HE organist Clarence Eddy, now the official Ameri- 
can organist to the Paris Exposition of 1900, left for 
Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, May 9, and will 
return in September to tour the country previous to the 
Exposition. 

“Put briefly,” said Mr. Eddy to a Chicago representative, 
“my idea is that there ought to be at the Paris Exposition 
a thorough expression of the best in musical art, as well 
as an exhibition of the musical trade. For example, we 
should send our best orchestra there, our best singers and 
our best artists in every branch. I believe that the Chicago 
Orchestra should go, as Theodore Thomas is the repre- 
sentative orchestra leader in this country. There are many 
names in the profession here that easily stand in the front 
rank, such as Eames and Nordica, and why should not 
such as they be permitted to give expression to our musical 
art? It depends entirely upon the Exposition authorities 
whether this is done or not. I have talked the matter over 
with Mr. Peck and the plan meets with his approval, and 
I do not believe the Paris officials wili have any objection 
to make. The idea is simply to show Europe that America 
is fast assuming an important position in the musical art 
and its advancement. The idea is large and will take a 
great deal of labor to work it out. I believe, however, that 
there would be little difficulty in getting the consent of our 
best artists. I have talked with some of them and have 
everywhere met with encouragement. When I return home 
in September I hope to have the matter well along toward 
accomplishment.” 


Heinrich Meyn. 


Few of the singers now before the public have been 
busier or have done better work this season than Heinrich 
Meyn. Here is another batch of press notices: 


The second group of Mr. Meyn’s songs was particularly fine. The 
Schumann song, “Der Arme Peter,” was sung with the deepest feel- 
ing and sympathy. The Franz number, “Die Hoh'n und Walder,” 
subdued, sweet and melodious, was a strong contrast to the follow- 
ing, “Au die Leyer” (Schubert), which, indeed, was full of contrast 
itself, strong, declamatory passages alternating with smooth, lyric 
periods, interpreted with characteristic expression and style. Into 
the “Pourquoi je t'aime” of Heckscher, which is still in the manu- 
script, Mr. Meyn infused wonderful passion and tenderness, and 
the aria, “‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule,” was given with splendid 
dramatic effect. The Goring-Thomas number. with ‘cello obligato, 
was beautifully melodious and aroused such applause that it was re- 
peated, Miss Littlehales sharing the honors of the applause. Mr. 
Meyn’s last song, Maude Valerie White’s “King Charles,” was 
given with immense energy and spirit. It must be a difficult thing 
to sing, the voice part and accompaniment being loud throughout 
and the verses ending with a long sustained fortissimo note, which 
Mr. Meyn held and swelled upon superbly. The audience insisted 
upon a repetition, which was given with undiminishd vigor and 
éclat.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Mr. Meyn’s singing of Hadley’s “Egyptian War Song” was in dra 
matic style and showed a volume of tone which sufficed to fill the big 
hall.—Springfield, Ill., Union. 


In Heinrich Meyn, the other vocalist of the evening, the club 
presented an old favorite of two years ago. Mr. Meyn is a reliable 
singer; his baritone is of that satisfactory calibre that never shirks 
trying altitudes, and he sings all forms in a style that suggests per- 
fect familiarity with the demands of the score. 

A favorite number of the first part was “Archibald Douglas,” in which 
Mr. Meyn revealed some new possibilities. His other numbers were 
“Under the Linden,” which he sang with the chorus, and a group 
of part songs by Tschaikowsky, Hechscher. Von Fielitz and M. 
Valerie White.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Mr. Meyn, the only one of the soloists known here before, is 
a thoroughly reliable and musical singer, and made the most of the 
minor part of the Storm King. * * * The Orpheus Club sang 
the chorus of returning pilgrims, from “Tannhduser,”” Mr. Meyn 
singing the part of Wolfram. Mr. Meyn also sang an “Egyptian 
War Song,” by Hadley, with orchestral accompaniment.—Springfield, 
Republican. 


Mme. Helene Maigille, who was for some weeks dan- 
gerously sick with appendicitis in Seney Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, is now on the road to complete recovery, and gains 
strength every day. During the summer she will rest, and 
next fall resume her teaching 


SOPRANO. 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


Sole Agent; Mrs. GEO. BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CH 


Engaged for **CREATION,’’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston ; ‘* THE MESSIAH,”’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


**THE MESSIAH,”’ Mozart Society, Pittsburg. 


ANTON HEGNER, 


’Cello Virtuoso. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
LEADING MANAGERS, or 


148 West 73d Street, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR 


BERESFORD 


Basso-Baritone. 
Apprgss: 21 Music Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 401, CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address: 

MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO. 
129 East 8ad Street. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dresden Conservatory. 
The number of pupils of the Dresden Conservatory 
for this school year is 1,210 against 1,034 last season. 


‘*Revue International de Musique.’’ 


The new Revue International de Musique announces that it 
will henceforth appear in three languages. To carry out 
the project a company with a capital of a million and a 
quarter francs has been formed. 

New Oratorio. 

August Klughart’s new oratorio, “The Destruction of 
Jerusalem,” was lately given at Magdeburg, and the com- 
poser is said to have at one stroke gained an honorable 
place among the writers of oratorio. 


Stockholm. 

A four act opera, “The Treasure of Waldemar,” was 
lately produced at Stockholm with brilliant success. The 
subject is the attack on Wismar by the Danish King Wal- 
demar, and gives opportunity for many effective spectacular 
scenes. 

Bruckner Memorial. 


The Wagner Society of Vienna gave a very successful 
concert for the benefit of the proposed Bruckner monu- 
ment. Fred. Lowe conducted Bruckner’s 150th Psalm 
and his Fifth Symphony with a chorus of 400 voices. The 
monument will be by Fr. Zerritsch. 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 


We have received from the eminent music publishers 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, a volume entitled “Das 
Wesen der Melodie,” by Jadassohn, the well-known 
teacher of the Leipsic Conservatory and author of many 
books on musical instruction highly prized by all teachers. 


New Opera. 

A new opera in three acts by Max Brauer, entitled ““Mor- 
giana,” and based on the story in the “Arabian Nights,” 
has been given at Karlsruhe. It is only a respectable piece 
of work, and is devoid of fancy and invention. Mottl di- 
rected and Frau Mottl distinguished herself in the title 
role. 

Halevy. 

On May 27 the centenary of the birth of Jacques Halevy 
will be duly celebrated in Paris by the Grand Opera House, 
where “La Juive” was first produced in 1835; by the 
Academy of Fine Arts, of which he was secretary from 
1854 to his death, and by the town of Nice, where he die1 
in 1862. 

Ernest Schelling. 


Ernest Schelling, a pupil of Paderewski, is at present 
playing in London. The London critics have persistently 
been calling him Herr Schelling, and aroused his wrath. 
In an indignant letter he announces that he is an American, 
and has only a very distant connection with Germany. He 
is Mr. Schelling. His rage is very short-sighted; a Mr. 


X. or a Mr. Y. in London, as in New York, has little 
chance alonside a Herr P. or a Signora or Madame F. 
A foreign prefix is a title to critical fame. 

Make-Up. 

Rosa Sucher has published a long letter on the art of 
make-up on the stage which she declares indispensable. 
Perhaps now that she has joined the staff of the Klind- 
worth Scharwenka Conservatory she will give the world 
some information as to the make-up of the voice as well 
as the face. 

Brahms’ Memorial. 


A monument to Brahms is to be inaugurated at Mein- 
ingen next October, and a great musical festival is ar- 
ranged for the occasion. The program of the festival, 
which will continue for four days, includes (1) Brahms’ 
Requiem, (2) Parzenlied by Brahms, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, (3) St. Matthew’s Passion by Bach, (4) 
Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 

Maestro Carpi. 


The Cavaliero Vittoria Carpi, of Milan, lately invited 
his friends to a charming musical evening, to display in 
some of his pupils the excellent quality of his teaching. 
Among the new ones were the advocate Manara, who 
possesses an excellent vocal organ, and the Signora Laura 
Bonacina. This admirable pianist, not content with the 
effects of the piano alone, added her voice, which is sym- 
pathetic and used with great intelligence, in a sentimental 
romance of Maestro Vanzo, and in another piece, excit- 
ing admiration by the surety acquired by only two months 
of study. Among others, whom we have mentioned at 
other times, may be noticed Signorina Titus, who with 
admirable facility achieved feats of most difficult agility, 
and the tenor Fo Micheli, a beautiful voice which will 
certainly win a high place in the theatrical career. After 
much pressing Carpi himself condescended to sing with 
his well-known mastery, and introduced one of his daugh- 
ters, Vittorina, whom he is instructing in singing, with 
remarkable promise. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


The dramatic scenes “Mozart and Salieri,” by the 
Russian composer Rimsky-Korsakoff, were performed 
for the first time lately at the Moscow Private Opera 
House. The work is dedicated to the memory of Dar- 
gomyrski and is composed on his principles. The com- 
poser has not changed a word of Pushkin’s work, and 
has not sought to twist it into an opera libretto, but, 
omitting only twelve lines, has set it to music with all the 
vocal, instrumental and scenic resources at the command 
of musical dramatic art. Pushkin’s work treats of the 
relations of Salieri, the once famed composer and the 
teacher of Mozart, to the latter. The rivalry between the 
two was so great that years after Mozart’s death the re- 
port arose that Mozart was poisoned by Salieri, a report 
strengthened by a rumor that Mozart, on his death bed, 
had the delusion that he had been poisoned. False as the 
above legend is, it is charming in a dramatic and poetic 
respect. The action passes rapidly before the hearer’s 
eyes, clothed in Pushkin’s noble verses. The fact that 
such a subject has been untouched by composers gave 
Korsakoff his opportunity, and he has been most suc- 
cessful. He confines himself in his work exclusively to 
melodic recitative that at times is worked into a cantilene 
of several bars and appears as arioso. Korsakoff is an 
admirable master of musical declamation, in which the 
centre of gravity of the work lies. As regards the general 
style, he writes quite in the spirit of the epoch and of the 
classic style as it has come down to us from Mozart’s 
works. With refined good taste the composer has taken 
for the episode of the blind violinist a melody from “Don 
Juan” (from Zerlina’s air) and the beginning of the 
Requiem, which is sung by a chorus behind the scenes. 


Mosby Concert in Memphis, Tenn. 


ISS FRANCES MOSBY, whose success at the con- 
cert by the artist students of Miss Nora Maynard 
Green at the Astoria, some weeks ago, is remembered, 
gave a concert at the Grand Opera House in Memphis, 
her old home, May 2, and achieved great success. 
Notwithstanding there were some notable social affairs 
on that night, notably a reception to the officers of the 
gunboat Nashville, a large audience gathered to hear Miss 
Mosby. This was Miss Mosby’s first appearance in Mem- 
phis as a singer, and her friends were not disappointed. 
Miss Mosby’s interpretation of the selections was ad- 
mirable. She has a splendid stage presence, and her voice 
is one of the pleasing quality. Her method is correct and 
her interpretations are truly artistic. Indeed, it can be 
stated that she has given the study of vocal music close 
attention and has procured for herself all possible benefit 
that comes from close application. Some of the selec- 
tions were rendered in French, and Miss Mosby lent to the 
words the artistic vivacity that is the distinctive mark of 
all musical work by that people. Probably the best thing 
done was “Hailuli,” by Coquard. Among the lighter 
numbers that caught favor with the audience were “Swal- 
lows,” Cowen, and “May Morning,” Denza. So excel- 
lently were two numbers from “Carmen” done that, in 
spite of their being final numbers, the audience insisted 
on another selection. 
Miss Mosby has been the guest of honor at several din- 
ners given for her. 


Indiana Music Teachers’ Association. 


HE Indiana Music Teachers’ Association will meet in 
South Bend from June 27 to 30 inclusive, and the 
meeting promises to be the most important musical gather- 
ing ever held in the State. Several prominent vocalists 
and pianists will take part, and essays on musical subjects 
will be read by leading musicians. Miss Birdice Blye, the 
pianist, who is a Rubinstein pupil, has the honor of open- 
ing the convention in a recital Tuesday, and Arthur Fried- 
heim, the famous Liszt pupil, will give the closing recital. 


Arthur Mees. 
R. ARTHUR MEES has been unanimously re- 
elected director of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of 
New York. The club has been doing remarkably well 
under his direction. 


American Rights. 


The case of Emil Berke & Co. v. Johann Strauss was 
lately before a Viennese court. The plaintiffs claimed the 
sum of $20,000 as compensation for the loss of the Amer- 
ican rights in the operatta “The Goddess of Reason,” a 
loss caused by a contract with Conried by which all rights 
to Strauss’ operas were assigned to him. Berke stated 
that he had taken into consideration in his bargain with 
Strauss the American rights, and had made arrangements 
with Amberg for a performance in New York. Strauss 
had, in 1891, made a contract with Conried for the sole 
performing rights of his works for five years. As nothing 
had been done under the contract for some years Strauss 
held the opinion that it was no longer valid, and in 1897, 
when Conried visited Vienna, he signed a document to the 
effect that he would make no use of the contract. The 
decision of the court was in favor of Strauss, the plaintiff 
to pay all costs. 


Alberto Jonas and Leontine Gaertner were the soloists 
last Thursday evening in Milwaukee at the A Capella 
Club concert, and were received with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. 


IDA SIMMONS, 


PIANISTE. 


Sole Direction VICTOR THRANE, 
Decker Building, 33 Union Square, New York. 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Wocal Instruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPHINE S.—— 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEOPOLD 


GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS : 


_ | CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


MARGUERITE Concerts, Kecitals and Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Address: THE BROADWAY, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ITH the exception of Holy Week, last week was 
the quietest, musically, since the season opened. 
l'rederic Reddall has been more in evidence than any- 
one else, singing at a musicale at the St. George on 
Wednesday evening and giving a May Morning of Song 
at his studio in the Pouch on Saturday morning. His 
numbers at the first named included a group of three 
Schubert songs—‘Faith in Spring,” “The Wanderer” and 
“Who Is Sylvia’—and a group made up of “What the 
Chimney Sang,” Griswold; “How Do I Love Thee,” 
White, and “The Hanging of Danny Deever,” Damrosch. 
Mr. Reddall gave much pleasure by his ballad singing, 
while his rendition of the Kipling verses, given with mar- 
tial spirit, vigor and a Cockney accent that would have 
satished the author, was one of the chief features of the 
evening. This song he repeated at his studio recital, which 
was largely attended and where the following program was 
given, the assisting artists being Mrs. Mathilde Hallam 
McLewee, contralto; Master Willie King, violinist; Mrs. 
Georgiana Gocding, soprano; Miss Jean Moffat Lewis, 
contralto, and Auguste C. Pratt, tenor 


Violin Fantaisie Vieuxtemps 
Willie King. 
Songs— 
Miss Jean Moffat Lewis. 
Frederic Reddall. 
Songs— 
Mrs. Mathilde Hallam McLewee. 
Ballads— 
-Campbell-Tipton 
Auguste C. Pratt. 
Willie King. 
Songs 
Mrs. Georgiana Cooding 
P Frederic Reddall. 
Songs— 
Mrs. McLewee. 
Violin—Mazurka de Concert...... Musin 
Willie King 


Mrs. McLewee, Frederic Reddall. 


Other artists appearing at the St. George musicale were 
Carl Venth, violinist; Robert Thallon, pianist, and Miss 
Grace Whiting soprano. The accompanists were Miss 
Carrie B. Taylor and Robert Thallon. Messrs. Venth and 
Thallon played the Aria and Finale from Venth’s interest- 
ing Suite for violin and piano; a pretty new Romanza by 
Thallon, with his “Evening Song” for encore, and Mr. 
Venth played the Handel Largo, the “Prize Song” from 
“The Meistersinger” and his own Scotch Rhapsodie, with 
a new composition, “Schoumbla,” by Borowski, played 
for the first time, and essentially Russian in style. 

Miss Whiting’s numbers were the Meyerbeer aria 
“Roberto tu che Adoro,” and a group—“A Life Lesson,” 
Jordan; “Cornish Lullaby,” Wood, and “Sweetheart,” 
Lynes. Miss Whiting has a pleasant voice and an un- 
usually agreeable diction. She is a daughter of Robert M. 
Whiting, of Clermont avenue, this borough, and a pupil of 
Mr. Reddall’s, and has recently secured the position of 


solo soprano in the choir of St. Bartholemew’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, on Pacific street, one of our more fash- 
ionable churches. 

The Amphion Musical Society, an Eastern District or- 
ganization, gave a concert on Wednesday evening in the 
First Reformed Church, on Bedford avenue, where the 
first concert of the society was given just nineteen years 
ago. This society used to be very active in the musical 
world and is given credit in one of the local papers for 
having built and named the Amphion Theatre. Of late it 
has been more a social organization, but prominent mem- 
bers desired to reorganize the chorus, so for some months 
rehearsals have been held under the direction of Clarence 
T. Steele, and the result was pleasing, for no elaborate 
music was attemped and the easy selections chosen were all 
well sung. The list included “I Long for Thee,” Viet’s 
“The Chafer and the Flower,” Wiske’s “A Father's 
Lullaby,” Decker’s “The Talking School” and Bechnitt’s 
“Cottage Wee,” in which the solo was sung by J. E. Terry. 
The chorus sang also two-part songs by Mr. Steele, “The 
Grateful Rose Tree” and “Katie Is a Maiden Fair.” 

J. Sutphin Broach opened the program with the “Coro 
nation March,” from Kretschmer’s “Die Folkhunger,” and 
afterward acted as accompanist. The soloists were Mrs. 
Beatrice Fine, a young soprano who has recently come here 
from Philadelphia and has secured the solo position in the 
First Presbyterian Church, and Wenzel Raboch, violinist. 
Mrs. Fine will become very tired of puns on her name as 
they were begun here with the published accounts of this 
concert. Her voice is mellow and full with a sweet carry- 
ing quality to it. Her first selection was the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” delightfully sung, and her second Henschel’s 
“Spring Song.”” Both were encored and Mrs. Fine was far 
and away the favorite of the evening. Mr. Raboch was 
also well received and given cordial encores, his selections 
being De Beriots “Scene de Ballet” and Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in B flat and Boéhm’s “Butterfly.” 

Henry A. Powell, president of the society, made a speech 
at the close of the first part of the program, in which he 
spoke of the prestige of the Amphion Society in its early 
days and of the honor it then was to be a member. He 
thought there was reason for a revival of the old standing 
of the society, and considered its renewed life and activity 
would be a good thing for the Eastern District. He hoped 
former members would again take an active interest and 
secure the services of others. 

A concert was given in Association Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the last but one of the spring series of the Insti- 
tute. The society giving it was the Prospect Heights 
Choral Society, H. E. H. Benedict director, assisted by Miss 
Marie Donavin, soprano, and Leo Schulz, ‘cellist. The 
attendance was not large, but it was cordial and gave en- 
thusiastic recalls to the soloists especially. Miss Donavin, 
who was heard here a short time ago in the first reading 
by the Institute of “In a Persian Garden,” has a flexible 
and brilliant voice and sang the aria from “Pagliacci” and 
two songs, “Sweet Night,” Bachelor, and “You and I,” by 
Liza Lehmann. Leo Schulz played a Romanza by Schu- 
mann, Victor Herbert’s Concerto, Popper’s “Spanish 
Dance” and the “Traumerei,” all of which have been given 
here by him before this season and have received favorable 
comment in my letters. The last named was, as always, 
especially enjoyed, for it and Mr. Schulz’s playing are 
especially well suited to go together. The chorus sang five 
numbers, the best of them all being Sullivans “Evening.” 
The other selections were “Night,” Blumenthal; “The 
Rhine Raft Song,” Pinsuti; “Hymn to Music,” Dudley 
Buck, and “The Song of the Vikings,” Faning. The 
members showed much interest in their work, but their 
singing was rather uneven. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. William E. Beardsley gave 
one of her pleasant musicals at the Knapp. Here one is 
sure to meet many friends, as they are always largely at- 
tended. Mrs. Beardsley was assisted by Miss Margaret 
Crawford, Miss Eugenia Platky and Miss Louise McKay 
Leslie, all of whom were trained in singing by the Von 
Doenhoff system. Vincent Fanelli, a harpist, played several 
interesting numbers,; Miss Bertie Loewe, a tiny girl, recited 
prettily, and there were piano solos by Mrs. Beardsley and 
by two of her pupils, Miss Julia Brombacher and Miss Pen- 
elope Parker. F. W. Riesberg was the accompanist. 


Tuesday evening there was a benefit concert at the Am- 
phion, under the leadership of Hugo Troetschel, organist 
of the German Lutheran Church on Schermerhorn street. 
Those taking part were: Miss Helena Stursberg, soprano; 
Franz Louis Berger, tenor; Chr. Rothemund, violinist; Leo 
Schulz, ‘cellist, and the Arion Ladies’ Quartet, consisting 
of Miss Annie Windsor Robinson, Miss Bertha Gundrum, 
Miss Minnie Eschen, Miss Annie Winkopp; Miss L. Rothe 
mund, Robert Thallon and R. A. Gayler, accompanists ; 
Miss Mimi Luetge, Miss Louise Kern and Charles Holl 
wedel, piano. An enjoyable program was interpreted, Miss 
Stursberg receiving several encores, while Mr. Schulz’s 
solos were, as always, given long continued applause. 

Yesterday being the first Sunday in May, the reorganized 
church choirs were heard for the first time. There are not 
as many changes as usual this year. Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Leonard and Joseph Baernstein are the new ‘alto and bass 
of the Washington Avenue Baptist, a church that has been 
noted for good music for many years. Miss Grace Spencer, 
of Passaic, N. J., who has just returned from a three years’ 
course of study with Jacques Bouhy, has become the so- 
prano at the South Congregational Church. Miss Spences 
went to Paris under the chaperonage of the Gounod family. 
Miss Frank Lida Price goes to the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church as soprano. She has sung in the New 
York Avenue Methodist Church for two years. 


A. 


Sauer. 


Emil Sauer’s American tour—a tour which has been con- 
sistently successful from the beginning—is drawing to a 
close rapidly. His last recital in the United States this 
season will be given in Carnegie Hall next Monday after- 
noon. In no part of the country has Mr. Sauer played to 
larger and more demonstrative audiences than in the 
far West. In Spokane, Wash., and Portland, Ore., he was 
heard by audiences that filled the largest halls in those 
cities. In the latter place his success last week was great, 
as is shown by the following article, which is clipped from 
the Portland Oregonian: 


Never before in the history of Portland has a pianist moved 
an audience so profoundly as did Sauer last night at the Baptist 
church. Twelve hundred people bowed before the compelling power 
of his genius. With a marvelous technic at his command, he is yet 
so far the master-artist that he does not force this aggressively upon 
an audience at the expense of higher things. The poetry and spir- 
itual beauty of his interpretation is the moving power by which 
he magnetizes his audience. Hence his extraordinary mastery of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties is quite lost sight of in his 
passionate utterance of the message which he feels the composer 
intended should be conveyed. This explains his remarkable power 
over the uncultured as well as the experienced musician. For, while 
the audience before which Sauer appeared was remarkable for the 
large number of music students and professional musicians, sever- 
theless a close observer could perceive that the untrained music- 
lovers were moved quite as profoundly as their more cultured neigh- 
bors. Never before has a Portland audience been so carried away 
by the ardor of its enthusiasm. Critical and uncritical alike were 
mastered by emotion. 

The Chopin numbers sent the big audience fairly into the seventh 
heaven of delight. Already in the preceding numbers Sauer had 
showed his unparalleled mastery of pianissimo effects. Tones that 
seemed but echoes swept from fairyland, so ethereal were they, yet 
perfectly rounded and clean-cut as pearls—no wonder the listeners 
were in transports! It is impossible to conceive of anything more 
charming than the last notes of the Nocturne in G major. Thought 
held in suspense between phrases allowing the imagination of the 
listener to take wing in the pause, this Sauer knows how to express 
with nicest art; and in nothing perhaps does he show himself so 
supreme an artist as in this marvelous use of the sudden startled 
pause. In the Liszt number, so full of poetry, this was strikingly 
conspicuous. Sauer’s own compositions were interesting, as show- 
ing the ruling color of his temperament. 

But the climax of his program was his playing of the “Erlking.” 
The contrast between the small, frightened voice of the child and the 
deep, reassuring tones of the father, the weird, fitful gusts of the 
night wind, the wild, uncanny strains from the phantom, were 
brought out with marvelous realism, a tempestuous whirlwind of 
notes thundered out from the bass, finally throwing the audience 
into the wildest commotion. Never were such acclamations of 
enthusiasm heard before from a Portland audience. Sauer was re- 
called again and again, till at last he was compelled to yield to the 
insistent demands of those present and give an encore, one of his 
own compositions—a galop de concert. Only one other encore had 
been played by him during the evening, Chopin's delicious Ber 
ceuse. 

An appropriate emblem of his success was bestowed upon him 
after the playing of his own compositions, and this was the laurel 
wreath. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 


BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, April 15, 1899. f 

HE end is not far off now and it will prove a godsend 

to the nerves of the music critics of the Berlin capi- 

tal, as this was the hardest musical season they have so far 

ever encountered. Even in slowly petering out it has so 

many last throbs of more or less importance that there is 

no rest yet for the wicked as well as for the good writers. 

In many instances, however, they found the results but 

meagre, and for once the plirase about the “last but not 

least” can be reversed in the case of several of the late 
comers and fag enders. 

There were, however, also exceptions to these reversals, 
and as such I must designate the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Solemn Mass” at the Emperor William Memorial 
Church on the part of the Stern Singing Society, under 
the able conductorship of Prof. F. Gernsheim. Just as the 
Singakademie holds a mortgage upon the Bach “St. Mat- 
thew Passion Music,” the Stern Singing Society seems to 
hold it as their privilege to reproduce Beethoven’s greatest 
sacred work, and they do so with annual regularity. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the chorus has learned its im- 
portant share well and can sing the difficult music, with its 
frequently very angular and awkward Beethovenish voice 
leading almost from memory. With regard to precision of 
rhythm and also cleanliness of intonation, the chorus left 
little to be desired. Body of tone in forte episodes was like- 
wise sufficient, especially in the soprani, who distinguished 
themselves in the seven bars of high A held out in the Gloria 
upon the words ‘tu solus altissimus.’’ But this strength was 
a uniform one, and through the lack of shading, which dis- 
pensed with all intermittent dynamic gradations and either 
made use of an even forte or an equally pronounced piano, 
the singing of the Stern chorus has something monotonous 
which becomes wearisome when you have to listen to it 
for a whole evening. More vivacity of expression, more 
temperament also in the way of rhythm, would have im- 
proved the reproduction considerably. 

With the exception of the Frankfort basso, Anton Sister- 
mans, who sang admirably and has a sympathetic, noble 
and velvety quality of voice, the efforts of the soloists were 
not above those of the chorus. Marie Berg, the soprano, 
had an especially hard time of it, as her voice is lacking in 
the upper register. Mrs. Craemer-Schleger’s (the alto) 
best days of singing must have been two decades or a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and my friend Carl Dierich, the tenor, 
cried and blubbered over his part as usual, but he is sure 
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and self-possessed, and hence he never actually spoils any- 
thing in a musical way. It seems strange, however, that 
Berlin and, as far as I know, all Germany should not pos- 
sess one single healthy oratorio tenor of the calibre of a 
Lloyd and a few others such as can be found in England 
and in America. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra did its part well, Witek, 
the concertmaster, deserving praise for his dignified per- 
formance of the violin solo. The important share of the 
organ was intrusted to Prof. Dr. Reimann, who fulfilled 
his task with skill and musical taste. The excellent organ- 
ist of the Emperor William Memorial Church performed 
also as an opening number before the reproduction of the 
“Missa Solemnis” the big D major organ prelude and 
fugue by Bach. 


* * 


Next in chronological order, but of even greater artistic 
importance than the above described performance, was the 
annual concert for the benefit of the pension fund of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, to which Arthur Nikisch 
always gratuitously lends his services as conductor. Be- 
sides him quite a number of other artists in most generous 
style volunteered their valuable assistance, and hence the 
concert in question became an attractive and quite impor- 
tant musical event. 

The program opened up with Wagner’s “Parsifal’’ pre- 
lude, which with its long drawn out, suggestive phrases 
and mystic pauses never sounds as impressive in an open 
concert hall as it does when coming from the invisible, 
covered orchestral pit at Bayreuth. Technically, however, 
the performance was flawless. 

I could not rave, either, as much as the large audience 
did over the reproduction of the Bach D minor Concerto 
for three pianos, which was a nicer sight to behold than 
to listen.to. Three of Berlin’s best lady pianists, the Misses 
Emma Koch, Wanda Landowska and Martha Siebold, 
united their forces in this performance of Bach’s beautiful, 
but not equally as strong work as the same composer’s C 
major Concerto for three pianos. Individually the above 
named three young ladies may have and in all likelihood 
actually played very nicely and with a good deal of taste 
and expression, but as regards the ensemble and a neces- 
sary unaminity of spirit and convincing rhythm they left 
much to be desired. Three male pianists might have 
shown less sentiment, less tenderness and less cloying 
with Bach’s massive phrases, and the Siciliana would 


probably not have sounded as prettily under their virile 
hands, but the general result would surely have been an 
artistically more satisfactory and gratifying one. The 
difficulty of maintaining a good ensemble was much en- 
hanced through the playing of the chorus in front of the 
orchestra, whereby the conductor was separated quite some 
distance from the accompanying strings and had a hard 
time in keeping the individually pleasing soloists in musical 
touch with each other and with the orchestra. On the 
whole, therefore, although a pleasing, it was not a model 
performance. 

The latter designation, however, can well be bestowed 
upon the principal portions of a performance of Schu- 
mann’s music to Byron’s “Manfred,” which formed the 
bigger second section of the Philharmonic pension fund 
concert. As declamatory hero of the reproduction we 
heard again Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, of Cologne, who, in 
his mournful and yet so proud character, is matchless in 
Germany. He is far more musical, intensely dramatic and 
fierce than sing-song Possart, who formerly monopolized 
the part of Manfred. His dramatic partners, Mrs. Margarete 
Pix and Ernst Wehlau, from the Schiller Theatre, were 
so vastly his inferiors that, although they have but small, 
episodic work, they almost spoiled the dramatic effect of the 
performance. Musically the minor factors, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and also Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic Chorus, 
were superb under Arthur Nikisch’s direction, but here 
again the solo quartet was the weak spot in the repro- 
duction—I except Miss Therese Behr, a fresh contralto, 
with a fine, well trained voice and beautiful delivery, a 
pupil of Madame Gerster, and leave the other three soloists 
unnamed. 

** 


At the Wednesday Philharmonic Popular Concert the 
chief attraction was a performance of Prof. Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s second piano concerto, the one in C minor, on 
the part of the fleet fingered Miss Martha Siebold, one of 
the professor’s best pupils. I have heard the work only 
once before and that was many years ago in a not very 
adequate performance by Constantin von Sternberg, under 
Theodore Thomas’ direction, in the old Steinway Hall. I 
doubt very much whether my friend Sternberg, even in 
his best Kullak days, had the technic necessary for a good 
performance of this, the most difficult of the three piano 
concertos of Xaver Scharwenka. Sure it is that he did 
not possess it on the occasion I speak of, and this fact may 
have added to his uneasy condition and apparent nervous- 
ness, which prevented him from doing himself and the con- 
certo justice likewise in a musically interpretative way. 
Nothing of the kind, however, was noticeable in Miss 
Siebold’s playing, who was technically an admirable mas- 
ter of the situation. All the work demands in the way of 
extraordinary finger and wrist technic, brilliant virtuosity 
and above all endurance, this slight, feeble and girlish 
looking young woman had at her command to an astonish- 
ing degree. 

I cannot say, however, that she was able to quite exhaust 
the musical possibilities of this, the best and most interest- 
ingly worked of Xaver’s three concertos. It will probably 
never attain the popularity of the first one, with its per- 
fectly irresistible scherzo, but this C minor concerto 
breathes the true spirit of Chopin, superadded to which 
is a careful German thoroughness of thematic workman- 
ship and above all of rich Wagnerian instrumentation, 
the art of which the great Polish poet of the piano did 
not call his own. Scharwenka, on the other hand, revels 
in it in this work to such an extent that the development 
in the first movement makes him forget time and space 
and he is in danger of becoming prolix and diffuse. Cer- 
tainly this movement, which consumes something like half 
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an hour in its performance, is much too long and should 
be treated to an energetic handling of the blue pencil. The 
slow movement is tender and melodious, and the finale 
sprightly and clever, but both are not of the musical 
value of the first movement. The composer conducted the 
performance in person and with great authoritativeness, as 
well as surety and circumspection. In the last movement 
his idea of the tempo was somewhat at variance with that 
of his pupil and interpreter, whom he tried several times, 
but toward the close in vain, to restrain to a more quiet 
and at the same time more coquettish time measure. On 
the whole, however, the performance was a brilliant and 
exceedingly effective one, and it is no wonder, therefore, 
that it captivated the attentive and very grateful audience 
of habitués of the “Pops.” They were very enthusiastic, 
and gave Miss Siebold as well as Professor Scharwenka 
applause galore and more than half a dozen recalls. 


* 


Of the single concert givers of the week (1 mean single 
in number and of course not in blessedness) the most suc- 
cessful and at the same time also the most attractive one 
was Mrs. Marcella Lindh, who gave a song recital at Bee- 
thoven Hall and met with an instant and spontaneous 
recognition at the hands of her audience as well as that of 
the press. To the readers of Tue Musica Courter the 
bearer of the compositely renowned names of Marcella 
(Sembrich) and Lind (the Swedish nightingale without 
an h) is a well-known personality, as her successes were 
frequently recorded in the columns of this paper. My an- 
ticipations as regards her voice and art were therefore of 
the highest when I went to hear her for the first time. I 
can pay our countrywoman no higher compliment than by 
stating that they were more than realized and in fact much 
surpassed. It is neither the quantity nor the quality of her 
voice which pleased me more than I expected, for I have 
heard just as fine and even finer soprano voices before. 
but the charm of her singing lies in her refined and at the 
same time very vivid delivery, the rare evenness of the 
register, limpid coloratura and, above all, a great versatility 
of style, which one finds but seldom in possessors of high 
voices. Possibly | am a bit extravagant in my estimate 
of Marcella Lindh’s singing, but one hears so very little 
really good singing here in Berlin that one is less exacting 
and more readily pleased when the genuine article comes 
to hand. I notice the same thing in my Berlin confréres, 
and, what is more important, in the audiences at the Ger- 
man capital. So great was Mrs. Lindh’s success with the 
public at this her initial concert that Manager Wolff pre- 
vailed upon her to follow up her conquest by giving in the 
very near future a second concert, though the season is 
virtually ended. He spoke also of a concert tournée 
through the various towns of Germany, but nothing definite 
has as yet been settled in this regard. 

Mrs. Lindh’s versatility as well as her polyglot delivery 
was manifested first in some old French music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which she sang in fault- 
less French and in the style they demand. Then she 
pleased the audience in two Schumann and two Brahms 
Lieder, the text of which was pronounced in excellent Ger 
man. The transcendental song “Mondnacht” was perhaps 
the least satisfactory of these offerings, but the rarely sung 
“Weit, Weit,’ by Schumann, was given with a good deal 
of sentiment; Brahms “Meine Liebe ist griin” with so 
much freshness and spirit that it was vociferously rede- 
manded, and Brahms’ suggestive folksong “Schwesterlein” 
was full of innate tenderness of feeling. When an artist 
can deliver songs with so much depth and nobility and at 
the same time can satisfy the connoisseurs and amateurs 
of the vocal art by a wonderfully finished coloratura re- 
production of Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” in which she easily 
took a high E flat, such singer must be ranked among 
the good and even among the exceptional ones. 

At the close of the program, which also embraced some 


Scotch folksongs, delivered in the vernacular, and the well- 
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known coloratura aria from David's “La Perle du Brésil, 
Mrs. Lindh was recalled again and again and had to give 
no less than three encores before people would allow her to 
retire for good. 

Coenraad V. Bos accompanied with taste and discretion. 


* * 


Much less pleasing singing was that which Miss Sophie 
Schroeter vouchsafed a Berlin public at the same hall on 
last Wednesday night. The lady has a mezzo voice of con- 
siderable power and compass, but by no means refined tim- 
bre or purity of tone production. Her musical ambition, as 
shown in the selection of a long program made up from 
songs by Schumann, Brahms, Cornelius, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf, is of the highest order, but her 
abilities do not justify the same. Her delivery, which 
knows only two dynamic nuances, either a brutal forte or 
a mincing piano, is affected, self-conscious and fatuous. 
Her behavior on the stage in leaning upon the grand piano 
while singing and delivering a speech about her temporary 
indisposition had something provoking. 


* 


Miss Lucy Flossbach, who gave a Lieder Abend at the 
Bechstein Saal, is very young yet and proportionally inex- 
perienced. Her venturing out into the public was, there- 
fore, a little premature. She showed, however, a neat so- 
prano voice and considerable talent. With further study 
and a little more care in pronunciation and enunciation 
this young woman has a promising future. 


I should not venture to predict as much for Albert 
Simensen, who requested my presence at the concert he 
gave in conjunction with Miss Julie Petersen because 
“through the criticisms of the press” he wants to gain a 
Government stipend for future study in Berlin. The young 
man has a small and insignificant “cravatte” tenor voice, 
which seems to choke him when he tries to emit its ludi- 
crous tones, and his musical intelligence, as demonstrated in 
the delivery of the Mehul “Joseph” aria, is even more in- 
finitesimal than his voice or is permissible even in a tenor. 

The flute looks well in the hands and at the mouth of 
a young lady, but that is all I can say in favor of it when 
played by Miss Petersen. It certainly did not sound very 
well in quality of tone, the phrasing was of the most un- 
musicianly order, as the lady who seemed a bit tight-laced 
had to take breath about every three or four notes and 
right at the most inopportune moments in the middle or 
just before the final note of a phrase, and Miss Petersen’s 
technic is of the most primitive kind. Shades of Otto 
Oesterle! spare me in the future from such flute playing! 

Court Conductor Josef Sucher, who is an inveterate 
smoker of very heavy cigars, fell ill lately and has had a 
difficult operation performed upon his tongue. The oper- 
ation succeeded admirably and the patient is now doing 
well. 

Miss Osborn, of the Leipsic Opera House, whose name 
was Ejisbein before she went upon the stage and who hails 
from Buffalo, has matrimonially engaged herself to Dr. 
Felix Kraus, the eminent Vienna bass, oratorio and 
Lieder singer The two artists are now singing duets and 
will be heard in vocal conjunction at the forthcoming 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn in May next. Miss Osborn 
is a charming looking young woman, who is a _ great 
favorite at Leipsic. ‘ 

Rosa Sucher will after the summer vacation enter the 
staff of teachers of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory. She will doubtlessly prove a valuable acquisition, 
especially for those who want to study Wagner and other 
dramatic soprano roles. 

** * 


The operatic classes of the Stern Conservatory showed 
excellent training and a lot of good material at a public 
trial they gave last Thursday night at the Theatre des 
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Westens. One act each from Lortzing’s “Waffenschmied,” 
Méhul’s “Joseph in Egypt,” and Mozart's “Magic Flute” 
were presented before an audience of friends and fellow stu- 
dents. The principals in the cast were all pupils of the 
conservatory, and distinguished among them are Miss Ida 
Salomon (Benjamin), Heinz Sattler (Jacob), Robert 
Becker, basso (Stadinger and Sarasteo), Walter Keune 
(Tamino), and Georg Bauer. The conservatory orchestra, 
under Professor Hollaender’s direction, furnished a very 
reliable and sustaining accompaniment. 


* 


I have to hurry up and finish this short budget, as I want 
to catch the train for Cologne, where to-morrow Pade- 
rewski will perform the Chopin F minor Concerto and his 
Polish Fantaisie at the Guerzenich concert, under Prof. 
Dr. Wuellner’s direction. O. F. 


Miss Mabelle Louise Bond. 


Miss Mabelle Louise Bond, the young contralto, has been 
doing much notable work this winter. Below we quote 
criticisms on her work recently done in Holyoke: 


Between 700 and 800 music lovers attended the recital at the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church last night, the chief interest being the 
singing of Miss Mabelle Louise Bond, of New York city. Miss 
Bond has not been heard here for about three years. and many were 
anxious to hear her again. She possesses a rich contralto voice of 
unusual range and power, extending over two octaves and a half, 
combined with much natural sweetness-and feeling, which make her 
a very delightful young art’st to listen to. Im her first two selec- 
tions last evening she showed much dramatic power in her singing, 
reaching the climax in the Bemberg aria, which she gave with an 
intensity and fire which thrilled the audience. Miss Bond sang this 
d fficult aria beautifully, alike in the soft, plaintive passages, which 
portray the sorrow of Jeanne d’Arc at her death, and in the passion- 
ate climaxes at the end. In her remaining two selections Miss Bond 
showed that she was equally gifted in lyric as well as dramatic sing’ 
ing, and gave these little songs with sweetness and delicacy. Miss 
Bond’s voice is remarkable for its flexibility, and is always true, 
never wavering an instant from the key. This young artist has 
undoubtedly a future before her, and we sincerely wish her all suc- 
cess in her musical career.—Holyoke Telegram. 


Miss Mabelle Bond, of New York city, formerly of Holyoke, was 
the soloist, and her work was much enjoyed. The training that she 
has received in New York has added to the attraction of a naturally 
sweet voice of more than the usual range, and the songs of last 
night were rendered not only with good voice, but with feeling and 
dramatic effect.—Springfield Republican. 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Hoimes. 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, the young violinist under 
the management of Townsend H. Fellows, has been touring 
in the West, and below we quote criticisms of her work 
with the Danz Orchestra when in Minneapolis: 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, of New York, played the E minor 
violin concerto of Mendelssohn. This young lady possesses the two 
best qualities of the violin player—personal magnetism and abso 
lutely perfect intonation. Her performance was clear. sympathetic 
and without affectation She held her audience spellbound, es- 
pecially in the Andante movement. The Allegro was fine technically 
and musically. Tremendous applause followed Miss Holmes’ well- 
deserved performance. This young lady has indeed a great future 
before her.—Minneapolis Volks Zeitung. 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, of New York, who is the guest of 
Mrs. Hedwig Lemke, of St. Paul, was the violin soloist at the 
benefit concert tendered yesterday to the members of the Danz 
Symphony Orchestra, in Minneapolis. Her rendition of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E minor was the gem of the program, and it was 
enthusiastically recerved by an appreciative audience. She is a 
former pupil of Joachim, of Berlin, and is a violinist finished in 
skill and execution.—St. Paul Pioneer Press 


The Danz Symphony Orchestra concert season came to a close 
yesterday afternoon, at the Metropolitan Theatre, with a benefit con- 
cert tendered to the members of the orchestra. A pleasing deviation 
from the orchestral program was Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, of 
New York, who rendered Mendelssohn's Concerto. Miss Holmes 
produces a tone round and vivacious. Her technic is excellent and 
her performance graceful. She was enthusiastically received, and 
responded with an encore.—Minneapolis Tribune 
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be NDIMINISHED in either interest or attendance.” 

Such has been the public verdict of the week on the 
work of the Castle Square Opera Company at the Stude- 
baker. Somewhat daring was the experiment of producing 
the comparatively unknown ‘Gypsy Baron” of Strauss, but 
the result, after a slight diminution of the audience at the 
beginning of the week, was an aggregate attendance in all 
ways equaling the successes in that direction previously 
won. While the American original in the title role, Will- 
iam Castle, of the Chicago Musical College, is still among 
us, bright and genial as when in the early sixties he did 
so much for opera in Chicago, the “Gypsy Baron” is not 
among the familiar productions. Good, therefore, is it to 
know how readily its merits have been recognized, and 
well does it speak of the popular faith and esteem for 
whatever the Castle Square Opera Company may produce. 
Chiefly noticeable and most to be commended were the 
splendid chorus work and the artistic setting and scenery 
of Mr. Burridge. Miss Millard handled a difficult part in 
a manner eminently praiseworthy. Her voice is excellent 
and she evinces exceptionai training. Miss Linck was also 
seen and heard to great advantage and, as usual, Mr. 
Stewart’s thoroughly -onscientious work deserves a large 
share of responsibility for another week of Studebaker suc- 
cess. Next Monday begins the “Mikado,” with two solo- 
ists new here t~ the Castle Square Company. Gertrude 
Quinlan has won remarkable success of late months in the 
East and Henry Norman, who is favorably known to all 
Chicago theatregoers. Monday week is to bring a double 
bill, “Trial by Jury” and the “Daughter of the Regiment, ’ 
followed the week after by the “Bohemian Girl” and suc- 
ceeded by another double bill, “H. M. S. Pinafore” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the latter a somewhat strange ad- 
mixture, but then manifold are the tastes that need to be 


considered. 
* 


Brightly reminiscent of the afternoon and evening 
gatherings of London and Paris are the delightful “first 
Friday at homes” of our charming soprzr.o, Miss Helen 
Buckley, and her sister, Mrs. C. P. Van Inwagen, on 
Madison avenue. What a glorious example is here! Music 
is king and no possibility of dissonance permitted even to 
Last Friday was not the first of these oc- 
casions, and how popular they have become was evidenced 
in the crowded rooms, where all our prominent musicians 
had gathered to honor their fellow worker, who was held 
not only in honor for her attainments, but also in strong 
personal regard. Miss Buckley herself, Madame Linné, 
Estelle Rose, Frank King Clark and Mr. Webster and 
others all were heard to happiest advantage. In answer to 
one of our most popular singers who was not heard, that 
he had a watch which reminded him of his last train home, 
one of his hostesses happily replied that “next time” she 


hoped “his music might be remembered and his watch 
forgotten.” Ideal entertainers, indeed, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Inwagen and Miss Helen Buckley. 

* * * 

A busy musical night was Monday last. “Manila Te 
Deum” crowded the Auditorium, Strauss’ “Gypsy Baron” 
gathered a goodly audience to the Studebaker, and later 
and until the “wee sma’ hours” bountiful hospitality ruled 
at the youngest of Chicago’s clubs, the Gridiron. A list 
of over 500 members speaks well for a life of six weeks, 
but its promised pleasures have evidently appealed strongly 
to many kinds and conditions, although it must be 
admitted musicians and newspaper men form far more 
than an equitable share of a somewhat heterogeneous 
assemblage. Monday was the first “ladies’ night,” and if 
good music, pleasant companionship and hospitality un- 
limited are among the essentials of success, the Gridiron 
Club will be expected to provide a great many more 
“ladies’ nights,” otherwise there will be an increase in 
the usual complaints against the married man’s haven from 
feminine “nag,” a comfortable club. 


That most energetic of managers, Mrs. George Benedict 
Carpenter, announces her re-engagement of Mrs. Clark 
Wilson in December next for the third time with the 
Mozart Society, of Pittsburg. Other engagements of Mrs. 
Wilson are Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 17 to 19; Lafayette, 
May 27, and Grand Rapids, June 1. 

* * 


During the forthcoming week a busy musical time is 
promised. On Monday we have Madame Carrefio in a 
farewell recital at Central Music Hall, the only evening 
recital of hers in Chicago this year. Tuesday afternoon 
there is a concert by the Kneisel Quartet in the Univer- 
sity Hall, Fine Arts Building, for which the box office 
promises are declared to be most satisfactory. Next Sat- 
urday afternoon Emil Sauer gives a farewell piano recital 
at Central Music Hall, and has provided an autograph 
program, of which replicas will be distributed among the 
audience. For next Thursday evening T. Wight Neumann 
has provided an attractive program, the occasion being the 
first public appearance as a singer of Miss Helene Koel- 
ling at the Central Music Hall. Emil Liebling, pianist; 
Louis Amato, ’cellist, and Charles W. Clark, baritone, are 
to assist, while many of the leading German ladies of Chi- 
cago are announced as patronesses. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Among the vocal teachers who have enjoyed a 
thoroughly satisfactory season is Max Bendheim of Car- 
negie Hall. His pupils are legion, and he has seen many 
of them enter into permanent work this year, and with 
glowing prospects. His success has been gained through 
hard and earnest work and he is deserving of it. 


“A Musical Treat.’’ 


HIS article appeared in a Western paper which is old 

but not especially brilliant as far as the naked and 

sometimes powerful eye of the observer has ever been able 
to discover, especially in its musical departments: 

“There has been complaint in some quarters, during the 
progress of the present season’s series of entertainments 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, that the con- 
ditions by which they were governed clothed them with a 
certain degree of exclusiveness. Without discussing the 
merits of this complaint, attention may well be directed to 
the circumstance that the club has made arrangements that 
will enable the public to share the musical treat which is to 
close the series—a concert by the Kneisel Quartet, of Bos- 
ton. As the director and first violin of his celebrated quar- 
tet, Franz Kneisel has, in the language of a celebrated 
critic, laid audiences from Boston to San Francisco under 
a debt of gratitude by making them acquainted with 
chamber music in its perfection, and ‘he has kindled in the 
breasts of even the indifferent, who had hitherto cared 
chiefly for operatic high note or orchestral roar, an honest 
love of that which is pure, which is without meretricious 
charm or applause catching affectation.’ Other masters of 
the violin may play in such a manner as to exact plaudits 
for their style. He plays in such a manner as to exhibit 
not the personality of the musician, but the conception of 
the composer. What Whitman said of the true poet has 
been applied to Kneisel’s refined method of interpretation: 
‘He swears to his art, ‘I will not be meddlesome. I will 
not have * * * any elegance or effect or originality to 
hang in the way * * * like curtains. * * * What 
I tell, I tell for precisely what it is.’”" The musical artists 
associated with him, Otto Roth, second violin; Louis Sve- 
censki, viola, and Alwin Schroeder, violoncello, are in their 
attainments and sympathies in happy accord with their 
leader. The organization is now in its fourteenth year. 
In 1896 it visited England and won enthusiastic plaudits 
from the critics of the London press. The Atheneum not 
being large enough to accommodate the music loving Mil- 
waukeeans who it is presumed will welcome an opportun- 
ity to hear the exquisitely finished ensemble playing of Mr. 
Kneisel and his associates, the Pabst Theatre has been se- 
cured for the entertainment, which will take place next 
Monday evening and “popular prices will prevail.” 


Of all the exploded theories the Kneisel Quartet, with 
its pose and strut, has been the most complete of such 
recent musical occurrences. 

There are about two dozen quartets which excel this in 
point of tone, ensemble, vitality and talent. The individual 
work of Franz Kneisel, which never was especially meri- 
torious, has crushed out all its artistic life. His method 
of violin playing precludes the possibility of securing any 
cantilena or legato effects. It is almost crude in its lack of 
polish. He has dominated the other members so long 
that whatever spark of animation or individuality they 
ever possessed has been destroyed. 

Kneisel’s tone is dry and hard, his technic quite ordinary. 
and further than this he is so temperamentally lacking 
that it is impossible for him to get at the best there is in 
any really great composer; he has sadly degenerated as a 
player. 

The secret of the Kneisel run qn the market lies in the 
fact that the quartet has not had many competitors and the 
public was forced to accept whatever offered in the way of 
quartets. It is late in the day to waste innocent English 
of praise upon an organization which was once accepted 
with a reservation and is now not accepted at all by those 
competent to judge. 


Mlle. Carroll-Badham has been one of the busy singers 
of New York this season and her success, both financial 
and artistic, has been gratifying. Her specialty, French 
songs, is a fascinating one and has made her prominent 
in musical circles. Besides filling concert and musicale 
engagements Mile. Carroll-Badham is busy with a large 
class of pupils. 
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CINCINNATI, May 6, 1800. 


HE last Beethoven evening by Mr. Bohlmann, pianist, 
and Mr. Tirindelli, violinist, presented the conclusion 
of an analytical lecture of the entire series of ten sonatas 
for piano and violin, and the performance of the Sonata in A 
major, op. 47 (Kreutzer), and G major, op. 96. The 
lecture was highly interesting and gave many novel and 
striking points of information. The performance showed 
a high character in the ensemble and fine musical discern- 
ment. Mr. Bohlmann’s playing was characterized by a 
great deal of breadth and a thorough musicianship. Mr. 
Tirindelli’s playing showed appreciation of values—a nobler 
tone of musical depth and an appreciation of the require- 
ments of ensemble playing, which few violinists possess. 
All the evenings were attended by the musically élite. 


At the last meeting of the Sangerfest executive board the 
Northeastern Sangerbund, which will send a large delega- 
tion, was invited to participate in all the privileges of the 
Fest. 

The report of the committee on entertainment recom- 
mended to rent Horticultural Hall for one week during 
the festival. It further says: “It is mecessary to have a 
place, centrally located, to establish a bureau of informa- 
tion and the offices of the officers and the sub-committees. 
Visiting singing associations will be received at the depots 
and escorted by a band to Horticultural Hall, where the 
registration takes place and lunch will be served. After the 
badges are distributed the associations will be turned over 


to the committee on quarters to be escorted to their Tespec- 


tive hotels. The Sangerfest closes with a grand picnic 

(Volksfest), to be held in the Zoological Gardens, Satur- 

day, July 1. All the contracts are let and the preparations 

are well under way.” 

The following program will be carried out at different 
hours of the day: 

9 A. M. to 12 M.—Music and Juvenile Games on a Grand 
Scale. 

2 p. M. till midnight.—Dancing and Concerts in Several 
Parts of the Zoo. 

2 Pp. M. till 5 p. m.—Solo Singing of Divers Associations 
and Gymnastic Exercises on a Stage Built for this Spe- 
cial Purpose. 

8 p. M. till-10 p. m.—Grand Display of Fireworks. 

A big tent will be erected to protect the pleasure seekers 
from the rays of the sun. Headquarters for the associations 
will be established under the shade trees. After dark the 
gardens will be brilliantly illuminated. 

The advisability was discussed of securing Emma Ne- 
vada as one of the soloists—the trouble was to locate her. 

A report was made by the committee on quarters that 
accommodation had been secured for 3,040 singers up to 
date. Four societies are still to be heard from. The Ger- 
mania, of Chicago, 140 strong, will have quarters at the 
Grand Hotel. 


Le Roy McMakin, a pupil of the Chevalier Pier A. Tirin- 
delli, gave a violin recital on last Thursday evening, May 
4, in the recital hall of the Conservatory of Music. He 
played with considerable maturity and evidence of musical 
grasp. He was assisted by Miss Frances Shuford, piano, 
and Miss Mary Fleming Williams, soprano, in the follow- 
ing program: 


Salts Ger end violin. Goldmark 


(First movement.) 
Cadenza by Leonard. 


Zarzicky 
* * 


Miss Hortense Holzman, a graduate of the department 
of elocution of the Conservatory of Music, gave a recital 
to-night at the Scottish Rite Hall, which deserves more 


than ordinary mention. As an elocutionist she is certainly 
a girl of promise. She is forcible, natural and eloquent 
She was assisted by David Abramowitz, violinist, in the 
following program: 


Sir Hugo’s Choice............ Roche 
Scene from Dombey and Son.............. . .. Dickens 


Andante and Finale. 
Une Edinboro’s Drownin’........ 


The One-Legged Goose............ .. Hopkinson-Smith 


The sensation in musical circles during the present week 
was the resignation Albino Gorno and Romeo Gorno at 
the College of Music. To-day matters were satisfactorily 
adjusted and the Gornos signed contracts with the college 
for the next year. John A. Broekhoven, in charge of the 
theory department at the College of Music jor many years, 
has resigned his position, and will devote himself in the 
future to composition. 

Madame Sembrich did not sing at the concert which was 
advertised for last Tuesday night. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra and artists left a good impression—especially 
Miss Sara Anderson, who has been engaged for the San 
geriest J. A. Homan 


Rudolf King. 


UDOLF KING, the noted concert pianist, and Gilbert 
Farley, the lyric tenor, who recently settled in Kansas 
City, will be heard in a series of piano and song recitals 
next season under the managment of a well-known Chicago 
concert bureau. 

G. Heathe Gregory, formerly the boy soprano soloist at 
“Old Trinity,” now a basso, sang at a concert given by J 
Jerome Hayes in Meriden, Conn., April 28. About 1,200 
people attended. The following is from a Meriden paper: 
“Mr. Gregory appears to be a very young man, and when 
he began his solo in a deep bass voice there was a look of 
surprise on many faces in the audience. Mr. Gregory's 
voice has great range and undoubtedly he has a promising 
future.” Mr. and Mrs. Hayes sail for Europe on the Paris. 
July 12 
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THIRD SECTION 


National Edition. 


HIS third section of THe Mustcat Courier 
National Edition can be found on all news- 
stands. Bound volumes of the First, Second and 
Third Sections in one will be delivered on and after 
May 22, on receipt of Five Dollars. 


MMA NEVADA will get a rousing reception 
when she sings here. 


IBYL SANDERSON gets a life interest in 


one-half of the property of her late husband, 
Antonio Terry. All’s well that ends wealthy! 


T HE marriage of Emil Fischer, the basso, to 

Camille Seygard, the soprano, is announced 
from Germany. The course of true love has run 
true, even though December mates with May. 


S AID the Evening Sun last Monday: 

“Our old friend Herr Fischer has married 
again at the age of sixty. A man who keeps his 
waist as this singer has done shows one of the 
signs of perpetual youth.” 

Has the Evening Sun never heard of the saving 
and rejuvenating power of a pair of stays? 


“EB ORTY dogs bark down music” is the sug- 
gestive headline in an evening paper. 
These forty thieves of time and tune annoyed a 
vocal teacher, hence the complaint to the Health 
Board. But why did these forty canines “bark 
down the music”? and pray what was the music? 
Has the “Vanilla Tedium” penetrated to the upper 
East Side? 
ITH this one thousandth number of THe 
Musicat Courter an allegorical cover is 
presented. The design is strongly symbolic. The 
courier, far in advance of the hosts which follow 
him, bears upon the wings of the wind the im- 
portant musical news for which an eager world is 
waiting. The horse is typical in its strength, 
mettle, prowess and speed of this paper. Upon 
the banner which flies triumphantly aloft are three 
heads, which more than tell of what they repre- 
sent—Beethoven, Wagner and Verdi. Columbia 
calmly, but with gratitude written upon her digni- 
fied countenance, watches the undaunted struggle 
of the courier in behalf of his country and country- 
men. The one thousandth issue is, as is its symbolic 
courier, far in advance of all previous efforts of 
journalism, and a component part of a triumphant 
patriotic demonstration, which in quality might 
more correctly be termed “literature” than “jour- 
nalism.” 


7: ROUBLE began two years ago in the Vienna 

Court Opera, when Gustav Mahler was in- 
vited to become director. All the anti-Semites of 
Vienna were hostile, and Mahler’s rather arrogant 
and dictatorial conduct increased the hostility. 
Richter had often cause to complain of him, and, 
as the trouble increased, determined to accept the 
proposition made to him by the Manchester Phil- 
harmonic Society. When his resolution was known 
a movement set on foot by the Emperor was started, 
to see how he could be induced to reconsider his 
purpose. His salary was raised to 48,000 marks a 


year, and in a certain sense he was made co- 
director with Mahler, when he was not on a 
tournée, his leave of absence being eleven months. 
The incident is a remarkable demonstration of the 
extravagant power of modern kapellmeisters. 


ESIDES Paderewski and De Pachmann we 
‘shall, next season, also have among our visitors 
a young pianist who has made a great sensation in 
Europe. We refer to Mark Hambourg, a Russian 
youth, who is pronounced by the critics to be a mar- 
velous player and a musician of solid attainments. 
His force is not all expended on technical elabora- 
tion of the keyboard possibilities, but his interpreta- 
tions are said to be highly poetic and refined. Pade- 
rewski, De Pachmann, Hambourg, Joseffy, are al- 
ready assured, and it does seem as if the piano will 
continue its sway as the great solo attraction for the 
musical world. 
EAVENS! where is this thing to end! Lilli 
Lehmann is now on the warpath for the 
scalps of vivisectionists. In last Sunday’s Herald 
she gets off a lot of ridiculous rot on a subject she 
hasn’t the faintest notion of. Don’t be deceived, 
girls. Lilli doesn’t care a rap for your birds’ 
plumage, or tortured dogs, or rare roast beef, or 
clean Jaeger flannels. She is not as much of a 
“crank” as a notoriety hunter. Superannuated 
singers can’t jump off bridges to attract public 
notice, so they write to the papers about some 
favorite “ism.” But isn’t it all pitiful and un- 
dignified. 
E rg great Wagner apostle, Angelo Neumann, 
has come out with a study on Siegfried Wag- 
ner and his opera. He maintains that not only 
Siegfried and Richard are alike in appearance, as 
father and son ought to be, but that Richard 
founded not merely the new music, but a dynasty. 
“Richard has a double immortality,” he says—‘‘one 
that dwells in his art work, another which lives 
again and creates again in his son.”” Let us have 
the “Barenhauter” here next season and judge for 


ourselves. 


HIS was in the Sun one day last week: 

A delegation of Knights of Labor, headed by Michael 
Kelly, the secretary of District Assembly 49, called on the 
Park Commissioners at their meeting and complained that 
in some of the bands hired by the city to play in the parks 
“librarians” occupied the places of some of the bandsmen 
for whose services the city contracted at $5 a concert. 

“Librarians!” said President Clausen in astonishment. 

“IT mean dummies—men who can’t play, and pretend 
they're playing while they’re only going through the mo 
tions,” explained Kelly. “We call them ‘librarians.’ 
They’re only paid a smal] sum and the bandmaster pockets 
the rest.” 

“Do you know of any specific cases ?”’ asked Mr. Clausen. 

Kelly could give no names, and on being questioned 
further would do nothing more than make general charges 
without specifying any bandmaster or any particular park. 
Mr. Clausen said that he would be glad to investigate the 
complaint if particular bands were specified, but he thought 
Kelly was mistaken, as there were critical audiences at the 
parks, and the people pressed close to the bandstands. If 
there were dummies the people would soon know it. Kelly 
said he would get specific cases and let Mr. Clausen know. 

Secretary Holly, of the Park Board, when seen later. 
said: “I am perfectly satisfied that the statement that 
dummies are playing in any of the bands is a mistake. The 
largest park band, consisting of about forty pieces, is in 
Central Park, and the audience there is too critical to be 
deceived and too near the players. All the men are paid 
at union rates, each bandsman $5 a concert, and each solo- 
ist $10 a concert. 


Yes, but how about the “dummies” who think 
they are. playing, but are not? How about 
“librarian” conductors who think they are conduct- 
ing, but are not? We do not refer to park bands, 
but to members of well-known symphonic organiza- 
tions. Away with all the musical “dummies” in 
New York! Why, the musical town would be de- 
nuded as if by a tornado! 
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TWENTY YEARS OF MUSIC. 


SHREWD observer, of mercantile habits of 

thought, would doubtless ask one question 

after being confronted with the overwhelming 

records of the music made in New York city dur- 

ing the past two decades. This question would be: 
Has it paid? 

In the broad sense, music has not paid in this 
city; opera has always been a financial failure—the 
oyer-puffed, slim success of one season does not 
alter the grand total; symphony concerts are nearly 
always given at a loss, while individual money 
earners, like Paderewski and Patti, are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Music is not a speculation like 
grain or pig iron, but an art that is, to make a bull, 
a necessary luxury. In Europe Governments grant 
heavy subventions to the opera; here private specu- 
lation and individual rapacity in matters operatic 
invariably lead to one goal—bankruptcy. 

The past twenty years in musical New York have 
seen many marked changes, more marked, for ex- 
ample, than the period embracing 1860 to 1880. 
Public taste has changed to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and the chief cause is the magic music of 
Richard Wagner. In 1880 Wagner, except in the 
occasional excerpts that figured on the programs of 
the Thomas concerts, Wagner, we repeat, was a 
known, but a neglected quantity. In Italian we had 
listened to “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” with 
Italian singers. Theodore Thomas, following the 
magisterial dictum of Carl Bergmann, that the 
public had to like Wagner, willy-nilly, gave us an 
overture, a selection from a scene, and once in a 
while the music from the Ring. It was all done 
tentatively, but its influence was as insidious as sin. 
Abhorred at first, hearing of the strange melody and 
sensuous harmony of this master began to attract 
the interest of music lovers. Men like Otto Floers- 
heim and Henry T. Finck hammered away at the 
obtuseness of brother critics and the general pub- 
lic. It is a favorite contention of Mr. Finck’s that 
the critics are usually the last to recognize a genius. 
Then came the monster festival of 1881, and New 
York heard at last great Wagner singers. Ma- 
terna, Wincklemann and Scaria—three names writ 
in the golden book of Wagner history—gave us 
the true, the only traditional Wagner singing. All 
the rest of the crowd that has since followed, Leh- 
mann, De Reszké, Fischer and the rest are 
shadows compared to the first stalwart trio. 

Despite the strong opposition of a public and 
press saturated with the saccharine tunes of sunny 
Italy, Wagner’s figure loomed above the musical 
horizon in a threatening manner. Great was the 
consternation. The Metropolitan Opera House 
opened its doors in 1883, with a strong company, 
while down in the classic region of the old Academy 
of Music another company, headed by Etelka 
Gerster, waged fierce rivalry. Then, the old order 
beginning to change, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, an 
excellent musician, but a mediocre conductor, got 
up a German company and worked hard until the 
time of his sudden death. His place was filled by 
Anton Seidl, and Wagner came to stay. 

Until 1890 this city became acquainted with all 
the later works of the master sung in a superior 
fashion, for Seid] was hot from Bayreuth, the Bay- 
reuth of Richard, not of Cosima Wagner. “Rienzi,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Die Meistersinger,” the entire Ring, and 
“Tristan and Isolde,” were heard many times, in- 
terpreted by the best of living German singers. 
*Parsifal” was sung three or four times in oratorio 
form, while Seidl at Brighton Beach each sum- 
mer kept his band in good form by constant play- 
ing. The Metropolitan Opera House was the 
Wagnerian Mecca of America, but intriguing on 
the part of incapable and jealous musicians and 
hangers-on, coupled with the weak management of 
Stanton, caused the downfall of the German 
régime. 


Opera House, and their management, punctuated 
by a failure, a death, and a consequent change in 
the firm name, has been one of fluctuating and 
opportunism. Finding after several seasons that 
old-fashioned Italian opera was doomed, Grau made 
a politic shift in his repertory, doubtless urged 
theret6 by the sporadic success of Walter Dam- 
rosch and a barn-storming company that came into 
the Metropolitan after the regular season had 
closed. Wagner, you see, spelt success, even with 
the artistically bad performances of Damrosch. 
Since then Wagner has grown, and, like a colossus, 
has straddled the musical city, threatening to 
destroy all other composers, all other forms of 
musical art. THe Musicat Courier was largely 
instrumental in this, for we fought at a time when 
hard knocks were given and taken. We now de- 
plore the strangulation by Wagner of other talented 
composers, and do not propose to allow this state 
of affairs to prevail without fighting for the min- 
ority. Not that we love Wagner less, but that we 
love fair play more. 

Orchestral organizations have had varying for- 
tunes here since 1880. Theodore Thomas was 
monarch of the orchestra in this city and elsewhere, 
although Wilhelm Gericke had taken up the baton 
laid down by Georg Henschel and was shaping the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra previous to launching 
it here a full-fledged technical marvel. Leopold 
Damrosch founded the Oratorio and Symphony 
societies, and since his death they have grown 
feebler and feebler, until last spring the Symphony 
Society officially expired. It was composed of 
good material, but the mediocre administration of 
Walter Damrosch, his enormous vanity and his 
lack of routine and preliminary training contributed 
to its downfall. All the Carnegie backing availed 
him naught; Carnegie Hall, a magnificent edifice, 
could not keep from failure the second son of Leo- 
pold Damrosch. The Oratorio Society, always a 
second-rate organization, is now being conducted 
by Frank Damrosch. It is the mere ghost of the 
society organized by Dr. Damrosch. 

The Philharmonic Society has had its ups and 
downs. Seidl took command after Thomas went 
to Chicago, and the orchestra, while it gained on 
the plastic and emotional side, became careless in 
its playing. Emil Paur, who followed Seidl, has 
been an earnest and successful drillmaster. The 
receipts during the past season are not as large as 
the previous one. The society needs a thorough 
weeding out. Give the younger men a chance, we 
say! 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been a 
visitor every season, under the batons of Gericke, 
Nikisch, Paur, Gericke, who resumed his old duties 
last fall. Financially the New York experiences 
of this band have never been satisfactory. 

We have heard all the great singers and players 
of Europe, from Wilhelmj to Ysaye on the violin, 
from Joseffy to Sauer on the piano. Thousands of 
miscellaneous concerts have been given in New 
York city, but we have heard of no fortunes being 
accumulated except by Paderewski and Patti. 
These have been the only two big money earners 
during the past twenty years. Respectable amounts 
have been made, but the majority of music-making 
has been an indifferent speculation. 

Public taste, too, has undergone a change. Re- 
citals and average concerts no longer prosper. A 
pianist must have a world-wide reputation, a violin- 
ist must be a phenomenon, else—empty benches. 
Orchestral concerts, on the other hand, are being 
better attended. The solo performer is gradually 
being pushed more and more into the background, 
while the “prima donna” conductor focuses public 
attention. Programs have changed; just as in 
matters operatic young Italy made a sensation, so in 
the concert room the young Belgians and Russians 
are being eagerly listened to. The classics are not 
neglected, indeed are accorded more veneration 


than a quarter of a century ago, but new men are 
given a chance and every country a hearing. Our 
programs are nowadays cosmopolitan or nothing. 
We revere Beethoven and adore Tschaikowsky. 
Berlioz has become somewhat faded, while his dis- 
ciple, Saint-Saéns, has had more than his share of 
attention. Richard Strauss, after violent opposition, 
is beginning to play on a smaller scale a Wagner 
role, and in chamber music César Franck is coming 
into his kingdom. Despite the discouraging state 
of operatic affairs and the unwholesome dominion 
exercised by Wagner, the outlook is undoubtedly 
promising. The next twenty years will be interest- 
ing ones, and THe MusicaL Courter will be here 
to tell you all about them. Excelsior! 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 

ke is meet and just that this Third Section of the 

National Edition should be adorned by a por- 
trait of that sterling piano virtuoso Rafael Joseffy. 
Joseffy came to America twenty years ago, in the 
fall of 1879. He was then the most brilliant pianist 
alive. He was called the “Patti of the piano,” and 
his phenomenal technic, exquisite touch, and still 
more exquisite style, lent to his play an attraction 
that was irresistible. But the wiseacres sadly shook 
their heads. Joseffy did not devote enough atten- 
tion to the classics. He played Chopin and Liszt 
in a fascinating way, but his manner was found 
wanting in solidity, his musical feeling ephemeral, 
and while he was rara avis, a time would come when 
all this youthful exuberance must pale, must fade 
like the roses of last week. 

There was a modicum of truth in this. Joseffy, 
however, went tranquilly on his course, for he 
knew that no one may change his nature over night. 
He played, played beautifully, played wonderfully, 
but he also studied profoundly. Then he disap- 
peared—but not to Europe. He stayed in America 
and studied, despite its alleged lack of musical 
atmosphere, and what is the result? Only this: 
After five years absence from the concert platform 
Joseffy emerged one of the greatest virtuosi of his 
day, a ripe scholar, a master tenfold of all the in- 
tellectuai and technical resources of his instrument 
and the prophet of the new in piano music— 
Brahms. His would-be detractors are silenced, 
for his dazzling mechanism gives the lie to any 
talk of a falling off in that direction, while his re- 
markable musicianship and thoughtful, poetic inter- 
pretations prove how far he has plunged into the 
heart of his art. He still spiritualizes the timbre 
of his piano as no other pianist since Chopin, and 
the dignity, power and splendor of his readings 
place him where he deserves to be—in the van of 
contemporary artists of the keyboard. 


HE “Wonder Self Composer” promises soon 
to put the average composer to sleep. Here 
is its description: 

“By its aid hundreds of march two-steps, all dif- 
ferent, may be written without any knowledge of 
musical composition. It is not a toy, but an in- 
genious arrangement of interchangeable measures 
or bars which can be formed into thousands of 
combinations.” 

Thus does art become the handmaid of science! 


WHY the Sun should give space in its editorial 

page to praise, and Chicago praise at that, 
of Damrosch’s “Tedium” is passing strange. We 
remarked last week that the effort to boom Frank 
Damrosch would fail, as Carnegie and his millions 
could not place Walter Damrosch at the head of 
musical affairs here. The reason is that both men 
are musical mediocrities. Walter can’t compose 
originally, and Frank can’t lead any better than 
Walter. Frantic efforts are being made to re- 
establish the old newspaper “pull” for the Dam- 
rosches, but it will fail, New York, musical New 
York, is weary of the name. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Courier, 
Wo. 1,000. 


ITH the completion of one thousand consecu- 

tive editions of THe MusicaL Courier it 

was deemed fit to publish the Third Section of our 
National Edition, which is herewith presented to 
the readers of this publication in a style and man- 


ner to secure universal approval. 

Twenty years, minus a few months, represent in 
time the period necessary to have produced these 
one thousand editions, the scope of which is dis- 
cussed elsewhere; in this reference we merely 
desire to call attention to a few material facts neces- 
sary to illustrate what it signifies to produce a publi- 
cation like this. 

In bulk the weekly Musicat Courier is the 
largest weekly paper published on this continent, 
or any other, so far as actual letterpress is con- 
cerned. There is no weekly paper containing such 
a mass of material as this and covering, as does 
this, the news of both hemispheres in any one par- 
ticular field. The average is over 60 pages a week, 
making a volume of over 3,000 pages a year. 
Besides this we also issue, as is known, a Saturday 
paper covering the interests of the musical indus- 
tries, and both papers together average over 84 
pages weekly. A file of both papers kept for a year 
will represent over 4,000 pages of living newspaper 


work. 
To project this weekly production among the 


musical people of the world requires a large organi- 
zation controlled by a system that must operate 
upon a fixed plan in order to continue the work 
under proper adjustment and with a due regard to 
what is expected by the great array of readers who 
look forward to the paper every week. Its news 
department alone is a feature demanding micro- 
scopic investigation constantly and bringing into 
play the activity of a large number of trained people. 
Its departments of criticism, reviews, correspond- 
ence, special articles and editorials need the con- 
trol of an administration representing a carefully 
adjusted mechanism, and the printing of the paper, 
together with its distribution, makes of the internal 
structure a complex organism which depends upon 
fixed plan and principle to operate properly. 

As is generally known, there is no publication 
devoted to music anywhere, in America or Europe, 
that can compare with THe Musicat CouRIER. 
Most of the fifty music papers are merely music 
publishers’ circulars, printed on the presses of the 
sheet music firms, or are adjuncts of music trade 


papers, or are otherwise localized papers unknown. 


to the world at large. There are some excellent 
monthly music magazines, with literary value and 
a limited circulation, necessarily, but there is no 
weekly publication in the field of music that can 
be compared with THe Musica Courier in any 
phase as to circulation—well, all the music papers 
combined in America and Europe do not print as 
many copies in six months as this paper prints in 
In fact, there is no music paper that is 


one issue. 


known universally as this is known. Over 250,000 
people read it every week everywhere. 
OUR BRANCH OFFICES. 
This paper has its own offices and officers in the 
following cities: 


Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas 
Mr. F. V. Atwater 

(....Mr. John E. Hall 
Miss Emilie F. Bauer 


In addition to these direct branches, organized 
with the home office for the covering of large ter- 
ritories, the paper has over 100 correspondents that 
are engaged for local work and a number of special 
contributors for special purposes. Among these 
are such writers as Mr. Arthur M. Abell, of Berlin; 
Mr. Alvin Kranich, of Leipsic; Mr. John F. Von 
der Heide, Milan; Mr. J. A. Homan, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Fanny Grant, Milwaukee; Miss Berta Sher- 
rod, Detroit; Mrs. Acton Horton, Minneapolis; 
Miss Esther Singleton, of this city, and others, 
completing the resources for news and general 
musical information from those centres where the 
musical life is most active. Most of these writers 
have been associated with the paper for many years; 
in fact, it is a peculiarity of Tue MusicaL Courier 
to retain its co-laborers indefinitely, and for that 
reason most of them have been personally identi- 
fied with its construction and development. . 

AT HOME. 

No apology is necessary for a paper in summing 
up reminiscences on the occasion of its number 
1,000 to refer to its personnel; in fact, it appears 
in the line of duty to call attention at this time to 
such factors as have been associated with most of 
the preceding editions. For many years this paper 
has had upon its staff Mr. Hugh Craig and Mr. 
James G. Huneker. Miss Emily Von Tetzel, 
a former corresponding associate, was added to our 
home force as a successor to the late Mrs. Aylward. 
As traveling representative Mrs. A. T. King has 
been with us for nearly fifteen years, and the 
managing editor, Mr. J. W. Ashmore, has super- 
vised for years the general production of both 
Tue Musica Courter and its Saturday industrial 
edition. 

The business department has been in charge 
during many years past of Mr. Spencer T. Driggs, 
with a corps of able assistants. The printing of THE 
MusicaL Courier is done by the Blumenberg 
Press, the character of the work speaking for itself 
each week. The total number of persons engaged 
in producing this paper is equal to the working 
force of a large daily newspaper. We doubt if there 
is another weekly paper with receipts and disburse- 
ments as large as those of THe Musica Courter. 

THE MORAL AGENCY. 

The secret of this survival can be found in the 
nature and tendency of the publication, where it 
should be found. This paper is fearless—as abso- 
lutely so as is possible. As it represents an idea, 
and as this idea must be expressed, and as cogently 
and “forcibly as possible in order to permeate the 
musical organism thoroughly, it necessarily creates 
hostility, for the central idea is iconoclastic and does 


not respect tradition as tradition. For that reason 
its aggressive fight for the recognition of Richard 
Wagner far back in its infancy became an assured 
victory, notwithstanding the opposition of the Kreh- 
biels and other rabid anti-Wagnerians whose record 
will not down. And it is curious to note that the 
position these men now assume for Wagner is just 
as irrational as their former opposition at that time 
was. 

The idea—the centrifugal force of THe Musica 
CouRIER—is universality of the art, the refusal to 
limit it to any one section, to any one nation, to any 
one composer or set of composers. That is the 
living force of the paper, out of which has grown, 
at this moment, its campaign against the prefer- 
ment of foreign visiting opera singers, because they 
are foreigners and not because they are artists. 
This is the whole situation simplified. 

Our Mr. Floersheim was the first to see the neces- 
sity for sweeping aside all considerations to secure 
recognition for Richard Wagner; to him is due 
the credit for this, and the record must be made. 
He was the first man in America who fought reso- 
lutely against all odds, against the critical coterie, 
and finally succeeded in converting the Krehbiels 
(see back numbers of the Tribune and Tue Musica 
COURIER). 

The succeeding battles were fought on the same 
lines. There have been differences of opinion as 
to the methods of campaigning, but as to the 
principles of the paper there has, since those days, 
been no divergence of views. Ever since that day 
when war was begun for Richard it has been one 
aggressive fight for recognition of musical worth, 
whether it rested in Russia with Tschaikowsky or 
Cui or Korsakoff, or whether it could be found in 
Italy with Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Gior- 
dano, or in France or Canada or here or Germany 
or anywhere on the globe. 

We made enemies; that was inevitable, as we 
discovered very soon. But we made friends also, 
and to such an extent that no malignant tongue, 
no vitriolic pen, no combination of opposition could 
prevail against us. At the bottom was the truth 
upon which we rested, and that was sufficient 
properly to work out the destiny of the paper. The 
charge of pragmatism against THE 
Musica Courter is based upon a misapprehension 
of the character of its tendency, which is never 
founded upon personality and which is constantly 
making for the best in music and art, besides sup- 
plying, where most needed, that encouragement 
without which all artistic struggles are hopeless. 

THE FUTURE. 

So far as the future is concerned it must be said 
that in casting our thoughts into the perspective of 
time we find no suggestion for a change of tone or 
a deviation from the accepted standard. It appears 
to us that the demand for a paper like this will con- 
stantly grow, and that this number 1,000 will 
merely represent the forerunner of innumerable 
musical 


brought 


editions representing the crystallized 
thought of the period in which they are issued. 
In fact, that is all there is to the paper; it is a 
reflex of public opinion. It mirrors the thought of 
the time, and the ability to absorb the philosophy 
of that condition is one of the secrets of its perma- 
nent success and its stability and vitality. 

Next Wednesday, May 24, we shall enter the 


millennium by publishing number 1,001. 
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EMIL PAUR RE-ELECTED. 


L AST Tuesday, at the annual meeting of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Emil Paur was re-elected 
musical conductor of that organization. We con- 
gtatulate the Philharmonic Society. Mr. Paur has 
by his strenuous, earnest work and abilities as a 
conductor raised considerably the average of the 
performances of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Re- 
hearsals have been genuine rehearsals, not a hurried 
apology, and if Mr. Paur is granted the concessions 
he asks the individual playing of the band will be 
further improved. The various instrumental choirs 
need reorganization and this may be accomplished. 
Out of 61 votes cast Mr. Paur received 58, Walter 
Damrosch 1 and Franz Kaltenborn 2. President 
E. Francis Hyde spoke in favor of Mr. Paur. The 
profit of the past season was $20,000, as against 
$29,000 the season before. This gives $262 apiece 
to the seventy-six members of the orchestra. The 
season of 1897-8 it was per man $385. Still no bet- 
ter conductor than Mr. Paur can be found. His sal- 
ary is $6,000. 

E. Francis Hyde was re-elected president. Di- 
rector George Wiegand retired. William La Croix 
was elected to fill his place. The official list is as 
follows: E. Francis Hyde, president; Richard Ar- 
nold, vice-president; August Roebbelen, secretary ; 
H. Schmitz, treasurer; Emil Paur, conductor; di- 
rectors, I. Bergner, William La Croix, A. Hoch, 
R. Klugescheid, L. Kester and J. M. Laendner; trus- 
tees, Anthony Reif, A. Bernstein and Carl Sohst; 
John C. Rietzel, librarian. 

The first public rehearsal occurs November 17 
next. 


ss HE seventy-eighth annual meeting of the 

Musical Fund of Philadelphia placed the mat- 
ter of a permanent orchestra in the hands of the 
directors. The following directors were elected for 
the next three years: Dr. R. J. Dunglison, Dr. 
William B. Atkinson, W. H. Hollis, Murray Gib- 
son, George P. Kimball, Septimus Winner, William 
F. Biddle and James W. Hazlehurst. Dr. E. J. 
Keffer was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
two years of Alexander Purves. 


An Iateresting Recital. 

Miss Edith Arens, of Plainfield, N. J., and Otto S. 
Jonasch, of New York, two talented pupils of Frederick 
Mariner, the technic expert, took part in a Virgil Clavier 
recital last Tuesday evening. The following program was 


given: 


Prelude, Gavot and 
Otto S. Jonasch. 


Two Contra Dances 
Lonely Wanderer.............. 


Miss Edith Arens. 

Wieniawski 

Tschaikowsky 


Signor Schille Alberti, the great Italian baritone, has 
signed a contract to appear in this country next season 
under the direction of Charles L. Young. He will be 
heard in opera and will possibly appear in a limited num- 
ber of concerts. 


The Bronx Quartet Club gave a concert April 29 in 
Mueller’s Bronx Casino. Those who participated were: 
Friedgen’s Orchestra, Miss A. von den Driesch, Otto F. 
Eckenroth, Jr., Franz Pape, M. B. Richards-Heidenfeld 
and August Behringer. The concert was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 


Milwaukee Notes. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, , 
May &, 
IKE all good Milwaukeeans, and I hope I am a good 
one if not better or best, I am glad that the carnival 
is to be (D. V.) in June 27, 28, 29. For one thing it will 
accomplish its purpose, breaking up the deadly blight of 
morbid provincialism that so utterly spoils our life and 
work here, especially in art and letters or more plainly, 
in music and journalism. 

Our music is not what we should have, our press is 
hampered even if its members are men of broad culture 
and of great enterprise. So hurrah for the animating 
spirit of the carnival and his fellows, one and all, who are 
going to start a new order of things! 


*_ * * 


On April 27 the Lyric Glee Club gave a bright and most 
interesting concert with Heinrich and Bendix for the 
soloists. Society always turns out for the Lyric Glee 
Club and the Pabst was crowded. 

Mr. Heinrich was his own accompanist. He sang thir- 
teen songs excellently; his voice is sonorous, his style al- 
most faultless. Mr. Bendix, with piano accompaniment, 
gave a very good interpretation of the andante and finale 
from the Mendelssohn violin concerto. Bendix is well 
known and his methods well known. These great, or 
popular, or fair, artists need no extended praise. Bendix is 
one of the best. The chorus was always praiseworthy. 
Mr. Protheroe conducted with excellent taste. 


*-_ * * 


On Saturday, April 22, Prof. Karl Kuklo dropped dead 
while giving a violin lesson. He was almost unknown 
here so far as his history is concerned, but was a very well 
liked and popular teacher. Some of his pupils were the 
pallbearers at his funeral, which was largely attended by 
local musicians and others. 

Mr. Liebling gave his closing lecture and recital at the 
Milwaukee-Downer College, May 5 and 6. Mr. Liebling 
in his lecture(“‘American Composers”) said that it has been 
the custom of composers to play their own music exclu- 
sively. A program of the fifties would be an orchestral 
number, a solo by the vocalist, then a group of piano 
pieces by the composer, and so on. Later public taste 
changed and more was demanded, so that at present the 
artist interprets all piano music as well as his own. 

On Saturday evening the program was devdted to 
American composers. 

It was banal with a few exceptions. Liebling’s song, 
“Adieu,” sung by Myron E Barnes, tenor, is in good form 
and has original ideas, and the lyric movement a song must 
have to be asong. Mr. Barnes was the tenor soloist and did 
his part, songs by Chadwick, Weld, Nevin, Foote, Mac- 
Dowell, Rogers and Liebling, as well and better than their 
merits deserved—with the exception noted. A _ local 
violinist, accompanied by Mr. Liebling, played Arthur 
Foote’s Sonata for piano and violin in G minor, op. 20. 
The following music was presented during the school year 
by Mr. Liebling with the assistance of other artists: Sonata 
op. 7, “March of the Dwarfs,” Grieg. Prelude, op. 35, No. 
1, Mendelssohn. Magic Fire Scene from ‘“Walkiire,” 
Wagner. Prelude “Theme and Variations,” op. 25, Bruno 
Oscar Klein. Gavote Moderne, Serenade, Spring Song, 
Albumblatt; Canzonetta; Emil Liebling. Valse, op. 34, 
Moszkowski. Funeral March; Nocturnes, op. 9, No.2, 
and op. 37, No. 2; Fantaisie, op. 49; Mazurka, op. 33, 
No. 4; Etudes, op. 10, No. 3, and op. 25, Nos. 1, 3 and 7; 
Andante and Polonaise, op. 22; Rondo in C, op. 70, for 
two pianos (with Chas. W. Dodge), Chopin. Andante 
and variations, op. 46 (with Mr. Dodge); Sonata, op. 22; 
“Bird as Prophet;” Kreisleriana;” Nos. 1, 2 and 5; 
“Traumerei ;” “Nachtstiick;’ Schumann. Andante, Sonata 
in C; Rondo Brillante; Weber. Sonatas, op. 13, op. 27, No. 
2 and op. 31, No. 2; Three German Dances. Beethoven. 
Passacaglia, Handel. Sonata in G minor, Scarlatti. Bar- 
carolle in A minor, Gavotte, Rubinstein. “Autumn” Mac- 
Dowell. Sonata de Petrarca, Liszt. Children’s Dances, 
Westerhout. “Autumn,” Chaminade. Etude de Concert; 
“At Eve;” Schytte. “Hiawatha,” Kunkel. Minuet Moderne, 
Conrath. And a number of selections from the old masters 
as illustrations to the lectures. Charles W. Clark assisted 
in important vocal numbers at the last commencement 
concert successfully. 

On Thursday, May 4, the A Capella Society gave the 
nineteenth concert under the direction of Mr. Boepper, the 
popular leader, assisted by Fraiilein Gaertner, violoncello. 
New York, and Alberto Jonas, piano, of Ann Arbor. 
There was a large audience and the concert'was the last of 
the season, which has been most successful to the active 


and associate members of this young and vigorous 
society. Emil Sauer will give a recital Thursday under the 
auspices of the A Capella Choir, which event will close 
the season. The Kneisel Quartet are to give a concert 
Monday May 8, at the Pabst and Lieut. Dan Godfrey's 
Band is to give a matinee Friday afternoon and a concert 
Friday evening at the Pabst. Fanny GRantT. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling in Boston. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling has been singing in Boston 
recently with success, as is proved by the subjoined 
criticisms which are reproduced from the newspapers of 
that city: 

Mrs. Snelling, who has a well trained voice of excellent quality, 
and who sings with ease and artistic grace in a gracefully flowing 
and refined style, interpreted her songs with a delightfully keen ap- 
preciation of their varied characteristics. The recital well repaid 
those who were present.—The Herald. 

Mrs. Grenville Snelling illustrated the chansons of the old poet-com- 
posers with intelligence and most pleasing voice, in the latter part of 
the discourse, when the modern French composers came upon the 
tapis, for here the story has less to tell, while the music charmed 
by itself. In this part of the discourse the lecture resolved itself 
into a concert, and Mrs. Snelling sang selections by Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet. Gounod. Dubois, Chaminade, &c., culminating with the 
brilliant “Filles de Cadix,” by Delibes. In each of these she was 
charmingly effective, both in voice and in dramatic action; she 
gave much piquancy to her work and her pronunciation was ex- 
cellent.—The Advertiser. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling sang the French songs, a score 
or more, with most excellent effect, her voice and manner being 
admirably suited for illustrating the lighter style of the French 
song writers. The lady combines histrionic ability with her vocal 
gifts, and the piquancy and grace of her dramatic works made her 
song interpretations expecially enjoyable. The vocal! illustrations by 
Mrs. Snelling were given with her usual excellent taste and artistic 
conception. and show her to be, as did the previous recitals, a 
singer of rare adaptability..-The Globe. 


As a singer of the illustrations we can hardly imagine anyone 
better than Mrs. Snelling. Her voice is of average beauty, her 
vocal technic adequate. There are plenty of singers who sing as 
well as she—that is, from the pedagogue’s point of view. But to 
this rather average ability she adds an uncommonly keen intelli- 
gence, more than ordinary musicianship and an unmistakably 
genuine talent. She sings the songs as if she knew all about them, 
with authority, like a performer by the grace of God. One thing 
peculiarly noticeable in her yesterday afternoon was her, so to 
speak. complete artistic expatriation; she was French all over and 
all through—in her expression of face, her inflections of voice, her 
movements, in everything. In the older ones, especially in the 
humorous ones, she used a good deal of dramatic gesture, and 
with infinite skill. There was never too much of it, it was just the 
right sort, driving the point of the song home, but never even dis- 
tantly reminding you of the professional “elocutionist”’—an un- 
pleasant person, whom one likes to forget. 

Mrs. Snelling sang as she did at the first recital—admirably. 
After transforming herself into a French woman, in look, accent, 
presence and gesture, at the first recital, we rather wondered how 
she would get through her German task. Shall we call her a 
“Protea”? presumably feminine of Proteus. Yesterday afternoon 
not a trace of her Gallic manner was left. She sang the songs as if 
she had been born and bred on German soil, with the same limita- 
tions as before, but also with the same authority, sympathy and 
genuine artistic effect. She is one of the singers who give you the 
song—not one of the more numerous army who use the song to 
show themselves off. 

Mrs. Snelling sang charmingly as ever, with the same musical 
mastery over the songs she sang, with the same penetrating power 
of showing you their true character.—The Evening Transcript. 


Mrs. Snelling is a true artist to her finger tips. Her voice is well 
placed, and she uses it with far more than ordinary skill. Her 
diction is most admirable. First of all, she grasps the intention of 
the composer; then she illuminates the detail without frittering 
away the effects of the whole. French by education and sympathy, 
she knows full well the value of the slightest nuance, and she makes 
her effegts by reticence as well as by underscoring a phrase. In 
the ancient songs she relieved inherent monotony by grace and 
intelligence of gesture. She proved herself to be not only an ac 
complished singer, but a charming actress in miniature. And what 
a pleasure to hear an American singer whose French is not “after 
the scole of Stratford atte Bowe!" Mr. Pizarello played most 
musical accompaniments. No student of song, no intelligent lover of 
music, can afford to miss these recitals. 

Mrs. Snelling sang “O, the Oak and the Ash,” “One Early Morn 
ing,” and songs by Humphries, Purcell, Arne, Dibden. Lindleu, 
Bishop, Balfe, Benedict, Mackenzie, Clay, Sullivan, Cowen, Goring 
Thomas. She sang with delightful spontaneity and delicate appre- 
ciation. She has been heard here now in programs of French, 
German and English songs. By education and association she is 
undoubtedly most in sympathy with songs of France. In these she 
shows to fullest advantage her vocal art and her indisputable dra- 
matic instinct. But in the other concerts she also gave much 
pleasure, for she is, above all, an honest singer, intelligent, well 
trained, of attractive personal presence, and without a trace of pre- 
tense or affectation.—The Journal. 


The Froehlich School concert occurs on Friday even 
ing, May 12, at the Y. M. C. A., 5 West 125th street, when 
some twenty students of this institution will participate in 
violin, piano and vocal solos, string quartets, &c. A 
pleasant evening is anticipated at this, the sixth annual 
concert 
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Evening Classes have been formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 
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LOCAL EVENTS. 


MUSICAL festival will be held in Toronto on Oc- 
tober 24 and 25, 1899. “The Elijah” and “The Re- 
demption” will be sung, and the event will constitute a 
testimonial to F. H. Torrington. Ffrangcon-Davies has 
already been engaged as one of the soloists. 

A recital was recently given in this city by Miss Ada 
E. S. Hart, the talented Canadian pianist. The assisting 
artists were Miss Kate Archer, violinist, and Miss Carrie 
Lash, contralto. The concert was given in the Nord- 
heimer Hall, and it attracted a large and appreciative au- 
dience. This musicale, which was an important, interest- 
ing and artistic one, deserved an earlier mention. Miss 
Hart is a fine pianist, who cannot be heard too often. 

There have been a score and more of other local con- 
certs, conspicuous among which was a pupils’ recital given 
by W. O. Forsyth, an event which, with “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” performance (under Dr. Hams’ able direc- 
tion), will be described in later issues. 

* * * 


Tue Musicat Covurter’s Toronto correspondent is 
sometimes asked—always by the unitiated—‘Where do 
you find enough to write about?” The question is rather: 
“Where is the limit to what may be said?” There is a 
great deal of musical activity in “The Queen City of the 
West”—as Torontonians call this capital of Ontario. 

Miss Adamson, violinist, will leave before long for fur- 
ther studies in Germany. Miss Eleanor Dallas Peter, of 
Winnipeg, is in town. 

Miss Bella Geddes, pianist, will shortly leave for British 
Columbia. 

William H. Sherwood will again be the piano examiner 
at the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s June examina- 
tions. The name of the vocal examiner has not been an- 


The news that Miss Margaret Glover, the talented young 
musician, has returned to Toronto is welcome. Miss 
Glover has been studying for some time with the eminent 
vocal instructor, Madame von Klenner, of New York, 
with whom she has made rapid progress. Of Miss 
Glover’s singing further accounts will shortly appear in 
these columns. 


* * 


Sig. Emilio Agramonte, of New York, has been en- 
gaged to teach at the Toronto College of Music during the 
months of June and July. May HamILton. 


MONTREAL 
May 14, 1899. 


The last two weeks have been a fitting preparation for 
the dull and musicless summer months, whatever of value 
that has occurred having been connected with the termina- 
tion rather than the inception of musical enterprises. The 
Montreal Philharmonic Society last week closed its sea- 
son’s work by presenting Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” in conjunction with a recital of the Paur Orches- 
tra, with Burmeister as solo pianist. The complaint that 
the Philharmonic’s offerings are rarely rewarded by pa- 
tronage at all commensurate with their musical impor- 
tance has become too common to cause comment; never- 
theless there has never been better excuse for it than upon 
this occasion. It was, in a great measure, to meet this 
criticism that Montrealers should not be expected to pa- 
tronize adequately a musical festival lasting three days— 
though why such criticism should be offered is by no 
means clear—that the Philharmonic’s committee of man- 
agement decided to concentrate its efforts in one brilliant 
event this spring, and the very natural expectation was 
that Montreal would meet them in this course with a 
satisfactory responsiveness. Montreal’s responsiveness 
was, however, not particularly satisfactory to the com- 
mittee and less satisfactorily flattering to the musical repu- 
tation of the city, for Her Majesty’s was by no means 
filled. All the enthusiasm of the evening could not gloss 
over this fact. 

It was expected almost up to the day of the concert that 


meister, in the light of his brilliant performance, is scarcely 
to be regretted. In the Mendelssohn G minor piano Con- 
certo his interpretation and execution were most effective, 
and the warmth of the recognition tendered him left noth- 
ing to be desired. Professor Couture conducted the 
“Hymn of Praise,” in which the Philharmonic Society 
was assisted by Anita Rio, of New York; Jennie Moffatt, 
of Montreal, and G. L. Moore, of New York. The pro- 
gram embraced: Overture, “Sakuntala,’ Goldmark; Sym- 
phony No. 5, C major, Beethoven; piano Concerto, G 
minor, Mendelssohn; cantata, “Hymn of Praise,” Men- 
delssohn. 

Madame Nilca’s profitable series of illustrated lectures 
on the various national schools of musical composition was 
brought to a close by an evening devoted to English, 
Irish, Scotch, Cornish and Welsh songs, though Madame 
Nilca does not admit the existence of any distinctive 
school in connection with any of those national compo- 
sitions. Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, of New York, was 
the soloist, and the program was as follows: 
Lecture—Madame Nilca. 

Old English Songs—Where the Bee Sucks. 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 
Come and Trip It. 
Old Cornish Songs—Where Be Going? 
Narishka. 
Old Welsh Songs—All Thro’ the Night. 
Cambrian Plume. 
A Welsh Carol. 
Old Irish Songs—Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms. 
A Gap in the Hedge. 
The Little Red Fox. 
Old Scotch Songs—The Auld Fisher. 
Auld Robin Grey. 
Caller Herrin’. 

The series of lectures have been so successful that in all 
probability there will be a second series with wider scope 
next season. 

Perosi’s much discussed oratorio “The Resurrection of 
Lazarus” is to be presented by the choir of the cathedral 
this week, and the announcement has aroused very lively 
interest. 

“The Grandee,” a comic opera composed by two Mon- 
treal musicians, is announced as in course of preparation. 

J. S. Lewis, Jr. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 

Miss Margaret Huston, dramatic soprano and vocal in- 
structor, gave a musicale in her spacious studio in the 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, on Saturday after- 
noon, May 6. 

This was the program: 


Elsa’s Dream (from Lohengrin).............-.-. ....Wagner 
Miss Huston. 

Béhm 
George Fox. 

Miss Gurney. 

Tosti 

Miss M. Brennan. 

George Fox 

Miss Impey. 

Miss Gurney. 

Goring-Thomas 


Miss Huston. 

Miss Huston’s numbers were, of course,the most impor- 
tant features and were well received and heartily encored. 
Special mention should be made of Godard’s “Jocelyn,” 
which was exquisitely sung by this talented young so- 
prano, while Mr. Fox played the violin obligato and Mrs. 
H. M. Blight presided at the piano. George Fox, who is 


Emil Paur would be the pianist. The substitution of Bur- 


nounced as yet. 
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a magnetic and accomplished violinist, came from Ham- 
ilton to play at this recital and was gladly welcomed, for 
he is an artist. 

Miss Gurney, one of the best known of local pianists, 
was also accorded a gratifying reception and she per- 
formed with ease and discretion. Her interpretations may 
be discribed as original and poetic. 

Miss M. Brennan, soprano, who is a student at St. Mar- 
garet’s College, and Miss Impey, contralto, are very 
promising pupils of Miss Huston. They possess good 
voices which are being carefully and correctly trained, and 
on this occasion they were both credits to their instructor. 

Edward Hayes, the vocal instructor from New York, 
was present and expressed himself as pleased with the 
recital. 

The event was a success socially as well as artistically, 
among those present being Mr. and Mrs. George Dick- 
son, of St. Margaret’s College, Toronto: Miss Hart, Mrs. 
Vogt, Miss Jessie Perry, Mrs. Torrington, M. and 
Mme. Rochereau de la Sabliere, Miss Temple Dixon, Mrs. 
Garratt, Miss M. Smart, Dickson Patterson, Miss Dora 
McMurty, Miss Devaney (St. Catherines), Miss Butland, 
Miss Katharine Birnie, and Mr. Steel (Hamilton). 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Miss Huston and her 
pupils will give many more recitals. 


*_ * * 


Miss Merriall G. Patton, contralto, who, as already 
stated in these columns, has left Winnipeg and is now re- 
siding at 617 Spadina avenue, Toronto, has received many 
excellent press notices, from which the following are ex- 
tracts: 

Miss Merriall Patton sang Fisher's dramatic solo, “The Bells of 
Lynn,” with ease, purity of tone and finish of expression.—San 
Francisco Town Topics. 


It was not only an artistic, but an admirably arranged program— 
just of the right length and wth its numbers well contrasted. 

Miss Patton's selections gave very great pleasure, and how greatly 
the best instruction and earnest study have benefited the popular 
contralto was clearly demonstrated. Several of her numbers were 
light, but at least two were heavy enough to tax the resources of the 
mature artist. and in these Miss Patton proved equal to the most 
exacting requirements. To simpler songs Miss Patton gave grace- 
ful and sympathet'c rendering, her tone being true and her phrasing 
intelligent.—Winnipeg Free Press. 


The program for Miss Merriall Patton’s song recital was admir- 
ably arranged for contrasts. Miss Patton was, of course, the central 
figure of the entertainment, and displayed great versatility in her 
numerous and varied selections.—Winnipeg Town Topics. 


Miss Merriall G. Patton's song recital last Thursday proved an 
artist c success. The young contralto, whose voice has been much 
admired and whose singing has won deserved pra‘se, was well re- 
ceived on this occasion. Miss Patton has a powerful voice, which 
is particularly pleasing in the lower register, and we cannot but 
admire her distinct enunciation and dignified stage presence. Her 
songs were well contrasted and sung in a finished and artistic style. 

Eleanor Da!las Peter in the Mus cal Courier. 

Miss Patton will accept church, concert and oratorio en- 


gagements. 
* 


Since Max Weil, violinist, of Halifax, has contributed 
an article to THe Musicat Courter, the following 
account of his musical career will be read with special 
interest: 

Max Weil is a violinist who as a performer, teacher and 
conductor has won an enviable reputation in the Maritime 
Provinces. He was born in Philadelphia and was a pupil 
of Leipsic Conservatory from 1886 to 1890. On his return 
to America he gave successful concerts in Philadelphia 
and New York. He has been a member of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and the Lehmann String Quartet, 
of Denver. Mr. Weil's playing is characterized by beauty 
of tone and artistic interpretation. 

As a teacher of the violin in the Halifax Conservatory he 
has assisted in raising the department of which he is at the 
head to an estimable position. The strings in the Halifax 
Symphony Orchestra consist of his pupils, and amply 
demonstrate that he does not simply aim at producing solo 


Finger Action. 


“ The standard for position and for connected single tones. 


** Wrist Action Downward. 


“ Used for the first note for a group or phrase, for repeated 
notes, for demi-legato notes, for demi-staccato notes, for 
staccato notes when played rapidly, for chords and 
octaves. 


** Wrist Action Upward. 


“Used for any note or notes when followed by a rest and 
for staccato notes when played slowly. 


** Wrist Action Downward and Upward. 
“Used for repeated notes when followed by rests. 
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2 NOTE OF PRINTED MUSIC ” 
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TECHNIC AND NOTATION, 


In which all phases of technic Br JOHN W. TUFTS. 
are thoroughly treated upon. Price $1.25. Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


players; he is making good orchestral performers of most 
of his pupils. 

During the first three years of his residence in Halifax 
Mr. Weil was associated with the Orpheus Club. Later he 
severed his connection with that club and founded the 
Symphony Orchestra, which he still conducts. 

Mr. Weil’s songs, published by Arthur P. Smidt, Bos- 
ton, are well known and his string orchestral music is 
frequently played, Sousa having re-arranged M. Weil’s 
“La Coquette” for the reed division of his band. 

The Weil String Quartet, of which Max Weil is 
leader, is an organization deserving of the keen appreci- 
ation which Halifax bestows upon it. Mr. Weil’s career 
has thus far been so successful that it looks as if before 
long he may find his way to some centre of metropolitan 
dimensions. 

J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian piano virtuoso, has re- 
turned from New York to his studio in the Odd Fellows’ 
Building, 2 College street, ‘'oronto. On May 4, he went to 
Lindsay, Ont., to give a recital. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

A most successful demonstration of the Fletcher music 
method for children was that given by Miss Edith Myers, 
of the conservatory staff, in the Music Hall on Saturday 
afternoon before a large audience. After a few introduc- 
tory remarks by James Le Hughes (city inspector of public 
schools), who dwelt with particular emphasis upon the edu- 
cational value of the system, Miss Myers called into service 
eight of her classes to illustrate the various stages of prog- 
ress in the work. The children showed an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of music as to notation, time, 
rhythm, &c., which knowledge had been acquired with ease 
through the different games and devices introduced into the 
work. Short essays on Bach and Handel were read by the 
pupils, who all joined in repeating some verses on Beetho- 
ven, after which the following selections from the works 
of these masters were given: Bach’s Fugue in G minor, 
played by David Wright, organ pupil of A. S. Vogt; Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith,” played by Miss Etta Ches- 
ter, piano pupil of Dr. Edward Fisher, and the first move- 
ment of Beethoven's Sonata, op. 31, No. 1, played by Miss 
Ada F. Wagstaff, also a pupil of Dr. Fisher. 

The audience expressed their aproval of the system which 
is doing so much to lessen the drudgery attendant upon the 
child s early lessons in music, and which has in Miss Myers 
a most faithful and capable exponent. 

An interesting song recital was given in the Music Hall 
on May 4, when the following creditable pupils of Mrs. 
J. W. Bradley took part: Misses Maude Foucar, Lillian 
Garrett, Muriel Hunt, Helen T. Church, Lizzie Brown, 
Mary Hamlen, Edythe Hill, Mabel DeGuerre, Mrs. W. 
Alec Chisholm. The piano department was represented by 
Miss Mary Hollinrake, pupil of J. W. F. Harrison; Miss 
Jessie C. Perry and Douglas H. Bertram, pupils of A. S. 
Vogt. 

Miss Marie Geldart and Miss Netta Marshall, of the 
elocution school, each contributed readings, all of which 
assisted in making up a most enjoyable program. 

The usual “Summer Normal Session” for the benefit of 
those who have not the opportunity of studying during the 
regular school year will be held at the conservatory during 
the month of July. A comprehensive course of lectures in 
the different departments of music has been judiciously 
planned, and in addition to these, individual instruction 
may be arranged for by the pupils if desired. The princi- 
pal teachers during the special term will be: Piano, Dr. 
Edward Fisher, A. S. Vogt, J. W. F. Harrison, Miss Maud 
Gordon; organ, J. W. F. Harrison and A. S. Vogt; voice, 
Rechab Tandy, Miss A. Denzii; theory, J. Humfrey Anger, 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), F. R. C. O. (England); sight sing- 
ing, S. H. Preston. 

An interesting organ recital was that given in the Con- 
servatory Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 6, when 
the program given below was played by Leslie R. Bridg- 


technic: 


Merkel 
Arditi 
Miss Mary Hamlen (pupil of Mrs. J. W. Bradley). 
Rhapsodie No. 1, E major (on Breton Melodies)........Saint-Saéns 
Rhapsodie No. 3, A 


Introduction and Bridal Chorus, Third Act of Lohengrin, 
Wagner- Warren 


Miss Queenie McCoy (pupil of Miss Denzil). 


Mr. Bridgman, while filling the position of organist of the 
Zion Congregational Church, is still earnestly pursuing his 
studies under the capable direction of A. S. Vogt, and is 
making a success of his chosen vocation. 


An attachment which can be used with any piano is ex- 
citing much interest among Toronto musicians. It is known 
as the Pianola and is on exhibition at the Mason & Risch 
warerooms. ‘By an ingenious system of levers,” explains 
an expert who has examined the Pianola, “the operator has 
absolute control of both tempo and expression, so that 
the most difficult passages of a composition are played with 
a precision and perfection that would do credit to a Rosen- 
thal!”” What may we expect to hear about next? 


Jacoby in Albany. 


HE Albany Festival, otherwise reported, was a success 

and Arthur Mees is to be congratulated. The papers 

speak as follows of one of the soloists, Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby: 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, was the most interesting 
figure in the quartet, owing principally to the fact that this was 
her first appearance in the city, and from her reputation the 
audience naturally expected something above mediocrity. She 
proved herself even more inspiring in oratorio than in the group 
of solos rendered at the afternoon concert. She has a giorious 
voice, the tones rich and expressive, and she portrayed with a 
tender compassion the more sombre parts and gave a glow and 
fervor to the dramatic passages. Her voice, while it retains all the 
beauty of the contralto, is laden with passion and ardor, and her 
low tones are broad and organ-like. * * * Miss Jacoby rendered 
three dainty love songs, which afforded an opportunity for por- 
traying the exquisite sympathy and modulation of her voice.— 
Albany Argus, May s. 

Mrs. Jacoby, the contralto, fully sustained the reputation that 
preceded her here. She is one of the best oratorio singers in the 
country and has a warmth of temperament that is infectious. * * * 
Mrs. Jacoby, who sang a group of dainty love songs, was obliged to 
respond to an encore.—Albany Evening Journal, May s. 


Madame Murio-Celli’s pupil, Eleanore Broadfoot, has 
the promise of a fine operatic career before her in her en- 
gagement for three years by Mr. Grau. She joins the 
company in November, and expects to sing also during 
the London season. This is another tribute to Madame 
Murio-Celli’s schooling and thorough knowledge of the 
true Italian vocal art. 


Frank S. Hastings, the popular song composer, whose 
“Red, Red Rose” has sold by the thousands, was repre- 
sented on the Fisk song recital program at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, by both that song and his new “To a Rose.” 
At the song recital of last Tuesday given by Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith and Mrs. Fisk three of his songs were sung. 
Their increasing popularity is evident to all. 


Miss Natalie Dunn has had a busy winter, singing both 
publicly and privately with gratifying success. When she 
sang in St. Paul, Minn., the Pioneer Press said: “Miss 
Natalie Dunn possesses a voice of surpassing sweetness, 
and she sang herself right into the hearts of her hearers 
in the course of the first number. She rendered the ‘Bird 
Song,’ from the ‘Perle du Bresil,’ and ‘With Verdure 
Clad’ with rare expression and sweetness, and was raptu- 
rously encored at each appearance.” 


is an enthusiast in his art, and his aims are high. He has 
great sympathy and adaptation, and in consequence his pro- 
grams are popular. Some of the best known composers in 
the world of organ music have written for him especially, and 
their works, played in this country for the first time by Mr. 
Carl, have given increased interest to his concerts.”— New York 
Press, April 80, 1899. 


FOR OPEN DATES OF TOUR, ADDRESS 


39 WEST 25th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MAY. MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


Albany. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 5. 1899. 

HE May Festival of the Albany Musical Association is 
over, but time will cover a long period ere it is for- 
gotten. That the festival was an artistic success there can 

be no doubt. Three concerts were given, as follows: 

First CoNceRrrt. 
Wednesday, May 3, 8 P. M. 
Soloists, Miss Charlotte Maconda, Miss Mary Louise Clary, 
Evan Williams and Gwylim Miles. 


First Part. 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Beethoven 
rchestra. 
Mr. Miles. 
Aria, Orpheus and Gluck 
Miss Clary. 
. Prelude, The Cricket on the Hearth, Act 
Orchestra. 
Mr. Williams. 
Grand Aria, Gounod 
Miss Maconda. 
Prelude, Lohengrin, Act III.......... Wagner 
Orchestra. 


Seconp Part 
The Swan and the SkylarkA. Goring Thomas 
Soloists, Chorus and Full Orchestra. 

The general work of all concerned in 
this concert was excellent, the features, 
however, being the orchestral numbers 
and Evan Williams’ singing in “The 
Swan and the Skylark.” The Bee- 
thoven Symphony was played admirably 
under the direction of Arthur Mees. I 
liked his reading of this glorious work. 
The general effect was excellent. The 
Scherzo was exceedingly well played. 
Mr. Mees is an excellent conductor. 
Emil Paur conducted the other solo or- 
chestral numbers. In the Goldmark 
Prelude the enthusiasm of the audience 
reached its height. The number was 
vociferously encored. 

Mr. Miles, the baritone, has a vibrant 
and strong voice, the quality of which 
is delightful to listen to. One thing 
above others I liked about his singing 
was the freedom of tone delivery, there 
being nothing forced or stilted about it. 
Evan Williams was at his best in “The 
Swan and the Skylark.” Aside from that 
he sang three songs by Brahms. He 
is a favorite with Albanians and was 
accorded a warm welcome. Miss Ma- 
conda is admirable in coloratura work 
and was afforded a good opportunity in 
the aria by Gounod. She did not have 
much to do in the cantata, but what she 
did sing was given in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Miss Clary is a sincere 
and convincing artist. She ably upheld 
her reputation as one of America’s fore- 
most contraltos. The interpreting of 
the cantata was excellent and the chorus 
showed itself to good advantage. ; 


* * 
Seconp Concert. 
POPULAR MATINEE. 
Thursday, May 4, 2:30 P. M. 


Soloists, Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, 
Josephine Jacoby and Ffrangcon-Davies. 


Overture, Egmont.................... Beethoven 
Orchestra. 
Aria, Il est dows, Herodiade......... Massenet 
Mrs. Zimmerman. 
Suite, Les Erinnyes.................. Massenet 
Orchestra. 
Ffrangcon- Davies. 
Was 6, ca, Liszt 
Mr. Paur. 
(Conducted by Henry Schmidt.) 
In the Garden, The Country Wedding, Symphony........ Goldmark 
Orchestra. 
Come Away, Death! 
Greeting. 


Song from Ossian’s Fingal. 
Women’s Chorus. 


Orchestra. 
Songs— 
Mrs. Jacoby. 
Vorspiel, Die Wagner 
Orchestra. 


This concert, to my mind, was one of the best ever given 
in Albany. At least I have never heard one which gave me 


more genuine delight. The program was interesting and 
its interpreting left nothing to be desired. Again was the 
orchestra a feature, with but one thing o ershadowing it— 
Mr. Paur’s performance of the Liszt Concerto. It was mag- 
nificent. I have never seen such enthusiasm at a concert 
in this city, which is proverbially cold. It was merited. 
As a conductor Mr. Paur is great; as a pianist he is 
equally so. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, was a stranger to our 
city, but of the group of singers at the festival she was 
undoubtedly the star. There is an undefinable something 
about her voice which thrills. It is rich and vibrant and 
she handles it with consummate art. Her success was im- 
mense and deservedly so. 

Marie Kunkel Zimmerman also made her first appear- 
ance here at this concert. She has a beautiful voice, pure 
and big in volume. Her high notes are reached with ap- 


JOSEPHINE JACOBY. 
Albany, Louisville and Ann Arbor May Festivals. 


parent ease. Her singing added much to the success of the 
concert. Ffrangcon-Davies was not in the best voice at 
this concert, although he redeemed himself in the evening. 
His singing lacked the repose which is characteristic of his 
work. The women’s chorus was excellently sung and 
showed conscientious work on their part. 
** * 
Tuirp Concert. 


Thursday, May 4, 8 P. M. 
Soloists, Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, 


Evan Williams and D. Ffrangcon-Davies. ° 

Orchestra. 

The Lay the Max Bruch 


Soloists, Chorus and Full Orchestra. 
It remained for the association in the evening to show 


the result of its labors, which it did to the best advantage. 
“The Lay of the Bell” is no child’s play for any chorus, and 
the excellent way it was given was in itself the highest 
encomium which can be bestowed. That the chorus has 
made great strides forward is plainly evident. Its general 
ensemble is beyond cavil. Who would have thought that 
in eight years such a degree of proficiency would be reached. 
It is a painstaking, hardworking body and if it continues 
along the same lines, making improvement in the years to 
come as in the past, there is a grand prospect. The accom- 
panist of the Musical Association, J. Austin Springer, ac- 
quitted himself in a way which showed him to be an ac- 
complished pianist and accompanist. At no time was he 
obtrusive. At all times artistic. In “The Lay of the Bell” 
the soloists repeated their former successes. Mr. Davies 
sang magnificently. Mrs. Jacoby’s artistic singing and that 
of Mr. Williams and Mrs. Zimmerman aroused great en- 


thusiasm. To Mr. Mees, the conductor.- 


should be accorded the thanks and 
praises of Albanians. He has shown what 
can be attained with an intelligent body 
of singers to direct. No better man 
could have been chosen as conductor. 
Mr. Mees is a thorough musician, drill- 
master and conductor. To him in great 
part was the success of the festival due. 
All in all, the May festival for 1899 was 
beyond expectation. 
Atrrep S. 


Lincoln. 
LINcoLn, Neb., May 4. 

HE musical season in Lincoln gen- 

erally closes with the May Festival 

given by the Matinee Musicale Club. 

That important event occurred Mayr and 

2, but there is still a prospect of other 
concerts. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
closed its regular concerts the last week 
in March, is preparing for a series of 
outdoor concerts, to extend through the 
summer. The conductor, August Hage- 
now, has considerably augmented the 
brasses and reeds. A rousing band con- 
cert was given last night at the Opera 
House, which showed an astonishing 
swing and dash. The citizens have been 
reluctant to allow the organization to en- 
tirely disband through the summer, and 
sufficient funds have been contributed to 
kecp it together for the sumer concerts. 
Pavilions will be erected on Government 
square and in the grounds of the State 
Capitol. 

The May Festival was less ambitious 
than usual. Fewer musicians were here 
from abroad and only two concerts were 
given. The Bruno Steindel Company 
appeared at the first, and at the second 
concert Miss Anna Bishop, a contralto 
from Omaha, with a rich, full voice. 
The chorus work, under the leadership 
of Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond, one of the 
best directors in the West, was of a high 
order. The pretty cantata Bendel’s 
“Lady of Shalott” was given, with Mrs. 
R. A. Holyoke as soprano soloist. 

The other local musicians on the pro- 
gram were instrumentalists, as a number 
of the club’s vocalists had already started 
for St. Louis to be present at the Feder- 
ation meeting. Two pianists appeared, 
Miss Marie Hoover, a pupil of Schar- 
wenka, with warm musical temperament, 
and Mrs. Will Owen Jones. The latter 
studied with Joseffy and has much of 
his manner and style in the artistic finish 
which she gives to her interpretations. 
Mrs. Jones was also heard a few weeks 
ago in a public recital. She went to St. 
Louis after the May Festival to play Fri- 
day night at a concert given by the representatives 
from clubs. 

The Matinee Musicale also sent a soprano, Miss Pauline 
Maude Oakley, who was to appear on another program. 
Altogether seven members of the club are in attendance 
upon the St. Louis meetings. 

There are three conservatories or schools of music in 
Lincoln and numberless graduate and student recitals will 
be crowded into the next two months—a dismal prospect 
for the musical reporter. But then the presence of the 
students helps bring the Rosenthals, Zeislers, Carrefios and 
all the other musical blessings enjoyed this winter. If only 
the trial had preceded the compensation! 
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Springfield. 


HE eleventh festival of the Hampden County Musical 
Association began with the public rehearsal which 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 2. The first concert, 
May 3, was the performance of the oratorio “Elijah,” in 
which Mrs, Genevieve Clark Wilson, G. M. Stein, Dr. 
Ion A. Jackson, Miss Clara A. Sexton and Ffrangcon- 
Davies were the soloists. This cast was considered the 
most satisfactory that has ever been heard in “Elijah” in 
Springfield. 

On Thursday afternoon an orchestral concert was given, 
at which the B flat Beethoven Symphony was played. 
Members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra composed 
the orchestra for the festival. Miss Olive Mead, violinist, 
was the soloist. 

Thursday evening’s concert was what is called Artists’ 
Night. The soloists were Joseph Baernstein, Miss Brema, 
G. M. Stein and Whitney Mockridge. 

Friday afternoon Madame Carrefio was the soloist, the 
concert being an orchestral one. In the evening two can- 
tatas, “The Swan and the Skylark” and “The Lily 
Nymph,” were sung. The soloists were Charlotte Ma- 
conda, Gertrude Edmands, Whitney Mockridge and 
Joseph S. Baernstein. Dr. Ion A. Jackson also took part. 

There is no artistic strength to these Springfield festivals, 
for there is no true artistic motive. The Republican says: 


It is too early to begin figuring on the future of the festivals 
beyond saying that the outlook is rather more discouraging than 
last year to the people who have been trying to give the public good 
music, because there are not so many excuses, such as war, hard 
times and nasty weather to account for the failure of people to 
turn out. The managers are prompted by a sincere and unselfish 
desire to benefit the city. They have given freely of their time and 
in some cases of their money, and it is not surprising if they feel 
rather dejected over the failure of the public to show a profitable 
appreciation of their work. 

What are the lessons to be derived from the festival and its 
financial outcome? Must it be given up, or reduced in scale or 
cheapened in quality? For, of course, such a drain as that of late 
years on the purses of private individuals cannot go on indefinitely, 
and if the festival is to have an established place it must be put on 
a paying basis. A cheap festival, however, would hardly answer in 
Springfield now. The enjoyment of a fine orchestra and the best 
singers has spoiled us all for concerts of an inferior character. 
People simply would not go. The question remains whether the 
festival can be made self-supporting by reducing its scale, by giving 
three or four concerts instead of five, and engaging the orchestra 
only for Thursday and Friday. It would be a disagreeable neces- 
sity, but festival patrons would agree to it rather than see the festi- 
vals given up altogether. Without the festivals the musical outlook 
for the city would be desolate indeed. Moreover, even a reduced 
festival would serve to keep the organization together. To build 
up a fine chorus is the work of years; it would be a shame to allow 
it to be broken up and thrown on the junk heap. There would be 
nothing to prevent the expansion of the festivals to their original 
scale whenever the public demand seems to call for it. The weak 
spot just now is the falling off in the demand for season tickets. 
Apparently people do not wish to go to so many concerts in a single 
week. They pick and choose to suit their personal convenience. 
and the total support falls short of the total expenditure. With 
fewer concerts it might be that more season tickets would be sold. 
It would be an unpleasant necessity, however, to shorten our little 
season of good music, and it should be done only as a iast resort, 
but it would be better than giving up the concert altogether. The 
natural pride of the musical association ought not to stand in the 
way. If Springfield is too small or too apathetic to kgep up the 
present scale we must submit to the mortification of coming down 
to the scale of the smaller and less ambitious cities. 

Mr. Chadwick is not a magnetic leader; he does not 
control his forces; he does not give the benefit of his 
knowledge through his readings, for there is nothing pro- 
duced that can be dignified into the realm of reading, as 
applied to orchestral or choral productions. It is all 
vague, uncertain and amateurish. This is too bad, but it 
is true. 


De Pachmaan. 
De Pachmann, the pianist, has been engaged for the 
Worcester festival. 


FUURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND 
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SOUSA 


BAND 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 


Snnday, May 14, Boston, Mass.; Monday, May 15, Ne et, R. Ls 
Monday — 15, Fall River, Mass.; Tuesday, May 16, Gloucester, 
Mass.; Tuesda , May 16, Satem, Mass.; Wednesday, May 17, Green- 
field, Mass.; ednesday, May 17, Northampton, Mass.; Thursday, 


(CLEMENTINE) 


May 18, Newburyport, Mass.; Thursday, May 18, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Friday, May 19, Lnconta, N. H.; Friday, May Yo, Manchester, N. H. 


P. A. Schnecker. 


Mr. Schnecker will soon take up the vocal work of a 
well-known teacher who goes to Europe, whose pupils 
have arranged for this transfer. Mr. Schnecker’s wide 
musical knowledge, his reputation as teacher and com- 
poser are attracting to him many excellent voices, and this 
is perfectly natural. Few voice teachers are equipped as 
he is, or as well able to assist singers, both church and 
concert, to make a career here. 


Scherhey Annual Concert. 


Professor M. I. Scherhey’s annual concert, occuring 
at Chickering Hall on the evening of May 22, will have 
the following participants: Joella Holdsworth, Gertrude 
Albrecht, Mary Hart Patterson, Mrs. Edw. de Lima, 
Martha Wettengel, Elise Staab, Margaret Arcularius, 
Mrs. M. I. Scherhey, Mrs. Dora A. Phillips (a grad- 
uate pupil), Albert Renard, Dr. Otto Jacob, assisted by 
Emma von Pilat, violin; Auguste Kahn, pianist, with ac- 
companists Miss Zur Neiden and F. W. Riesberg. Tickets 
obtainable of Mr. Scherhey, 779 Lexington avenue. 


Willis BE. Bacheller. 


Willis E. Bacheller is one of the busiest singers in New 
York. At his recital in Waterbury last week, under the 
auspices of Mrs. William Ellsworth Kimball, he met with 
great favor. Below we quote notices of his work by the 
music critics of the local papers: 


In Leavenworth Hall last evening a large audience spent a de- 
lightful evening at the song recital given by Willis E. Bacheller, 
tenor. Mr. Bacheller received a hearty welcome. His first num- 
bers were the “Donna, Vorrei Morir,” by Tosti; “Still Wie Die 
Nacht,” by Béhm, and “That Ould Plaid Shawl,” by Haynes. His 
voice is one of most pleasing quality and shows thorough training. 
He has great range, and his method is artistic. He responded to 
the hearty applause with a one verse Madrigal. “Ingemisco,” his 
next selection, was one of the best of the evening. His other num- 
bers were “My Ain Country,” “As in Waves Without Number,” by 
Chadwick, and “Here’s a Health to Thee, Roberts,” by Bullard.— 
Waterbury American. 

The large audience of people who attended the song recital which 
was given by Willis E. Bacheller, tenor, listened to a musicale of 
the highest order. Mr. Bacheller was welcomed with great pleasure 
by those who had heard him sing before, and made lifelong friends 
of those who listened to him for the first time last night. His 
selections were well chosen to show all that was best in his voice 
and style. Among his selections were the “Donna, Vorrei Morir,” 
by Tosti; “Still Wie Die Nacht,” by Béhm, and “The Ould Plaid 
Shawl,” by Haynes. In the first numbers. which were applauded 
very heartily, for an encore he sang a one verse Madrigal. The 
next number of Mr. Bacheller was the “Ingemisco,” from the 
“Manzoni Requiem,” by Verdi, and was one of the grandest rendi- 
tions ever heard in Waterbury. Mr. Bacheller was forced to 
acknowledge five calls before the audience became aware that he 
was not going to sing an encore. His other numbers were “My 
Ain Country,” “As in Waves Without Number,” by Chadwick, and 


Arthur Nikisch, 


two short love songs in a delightful manner.—Waterbury Repub- 
lican. 


Chittenden May Musicale. 


Assisted by members of the Wednesday Evening Trio 
Class and Mr. Thiers, the annual May musicale of Miss 


Kate Chittenden’s pupils passed off very pleasantly. Those 
who participated were Misses Amelia Simons, Esther 
Denise, Edythe Nelson Marshall, Christine V. Baker, 
Agnes Rowe, Essie Elaine Ambrose, Eleanor Shults, 


Leta Dallas, Della W. Ferons, Lucy Washburn and Mr. 
Lesley Weston. 

Miss Denise played with poetic grace, Miss Marshall 
with clean technic and repose, Miss Rowe with mature 
musical understanding, Miss Ambrose with much _bril- 
liancy and sentiment, and the others all did themselves 
credit. The trios went well, notably young Weston’s 
“Adagio,” from his op. 1, a work of much interesting 
thematic material. This youth has pronounced talent for 
composition, and should persevere in his aspirations; he 
is a fair pianist as well. ; 

Mr. Thiers sang a group of fourteenth century songs 
and also some modern songs, one of which was, on the 
program attributed to Meyerbier, and adding variety to 
the recital. 


Hildegard Hoffmann. 


Below is one of the complimentary press notices which 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann recently received: 

“Miss Hildegard Hoffmann’s song recital was an artistic 
success. The young singer was heard in numerous songs 
of the French, German and American schools, as well as a 
group of old Irish songs. The latter were her conspicuous 
successes, although she was heard to distinct advantage in 
the other compositions. Her voice is a clear and beautiful 
soprano, that shows with each appearance before the public 
the gradual shaping of it into one of the best for concert 
work that the borough boasts of.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Mile. Helene Noldi, soprano, will be under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Young next season. 


A dozen or more pupils of Miss Louise L. Hood united 
in her Newark, N. J., recital, some 300 hundred people 
attending, at Wissner Hall. Never before has a woman 
violin teacher given such a successful recital, and Miss 
Hood was congratulated on all sides for her enterprise. 
In the recent notice of her New York recital some slight 
injustice was done Miss Emma Irwin, who played the 
Beethoven Romanze and who should have been mentioned 
as the best of all the players. 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, 


LEIPsic, April 10, 1899. 


Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 


occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments 


broad and big. and possessed of pure'y musica! 


gratification to you for making possible ¢ 
light and fanciful feelings. lam 


VERE, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, City, 
or HOTEL SAVOY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


Their tone is 


uality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full ot 
sympathy and capable of « nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade 
believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 


Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 


means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 


Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin; 
Henschel, London. 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 


SARA 


Pupil of 
acques Bouhy, Paris. 
jeorg Henschel, London. 
Oscar Saenger, New York. 


SOPRANO. 


358 East 50th St., 
New York. 
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S. Becker von Grabill appeared in Fort Worth, Tex., 
April 14. He was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
* * * 


The well-known Rochester tenor Harry Thomas has 
been engaged for the Round Lake Festival, which occurs 


. end of July. A wise choice! 


* * * 


Eleanor Foster, a former Joseffy pupil, has been very 
busy this winter, what with her Yonkers and local classes. 
She is an exceptionally brilliant pianist, and this gains her 
many pupils. 

Miss Isabel McCall announces that the School of Ac- 
companying will remain open all summer, numerous ap- 
plications for study during that time having been received, 
and from as far West as Sioux City, Ta. 


* * * 


Sally Frothingham Akers has not been very well this win- 
ter, hence she has not been heard as often as her charm of 
voice and personality would warrant. She spent some time 
South, recuperating after an illness, and is sure to be heard 


more in the future. 
* * 


Edward Bromberg, the genial young American-Russian 
bass-baritone, gave a reception at his home last week, at 
which there were present many notable musical and society 
folk. There was an hour of music, refreshments, &c., and 
a good time enjoyed by all fortunate enough to be invited. 


* * * 


May Brown, the well-known violinist, has had a busy 
season, playing at many prominent houses and concerts. 
Her class at Summit, N. J., has been large and flourishing, 
the same is the case here, and things point to a still better 
season next year. She is a prominent member of the 
Women’s String Orchestra. 

** * 


Mr. and Mrs. Kirpal, the prominent teachers, who are 
equally active in both New York and Flushing, L. L, have 
large classes. Their students’ concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last winter was a remarkable event, and attracted 
universal attention. Mrs. Kirpal is a prominent member 
of the Women’s Section of the Liederkranz. 


* * 


Frank S. Hastings has dedicated to the prominent teach- 
er Marie S. Bissell one of his latest songs, and it will not 
be long ere some dozens of her artists pupils are singing it. 
Her pupils occupy some of the best of New York church 
positions, and others are with prominent concert companies. 
Her annua! May concert is anticipated with interest. 


* * * 


William H. Barber plans a summer school, to be open 
to those who would like special study on repertory, and will 
also open his big country mansion at Astoria, known as the 
Barclay “Mansion, to those who would like board. Here 
is an oppertunity to enjoy advantages of city country life 


this summer, and employ the time in study with one of the 


best of all pianists. 
* 


The Vocal Chamber Music Club, of New York, will give 

a concert in November, offering a program made up ex- 
clusively of Russian compositions. 


Clement R. Gale’s activity as organist and choirmaster 
of Calvary P. E. Church, New York; of St. George’s 
Church, Newburgh, and as director of the Troy Vocal 
Society, keeps him a pretty busy man. The musical services 
at his New York church have been noteworthy events, at 
which many works of importance have been given, and 
listened to by a congregation which thronged the church. 

* 


Miss Kate Stella Burr has been chosen to take charge of 
the Albany performance of “In a Persian Garden” during 
the coming meeting of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, playing the accompaniments and directing 
the work. She. will have four of the best known soloists in 
America to interpret the work. The season has been an un- 
usually busy one for this enterprising and popular pianist, 
accompanist, organist, song coach, &c. 

* * 


The older pupils of Mr. J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, united 
in a recital recently, these being the participants: Misses 
Fstelle Thebaud, Mary Nowak, Mesdames Kittilsby and 
Robinson, and Frank F. Shearer. By request, after the 
regular program, Mr. de Zielinski played: “Allegro Fes- 
tivo,” from op. 16, Otte Malling; “Bigarrure,” op. 20, 
No 1, Anton Arensky; Vivace, from “Erotikon,’ Emil 
Sjégren; Polonaise, op. 5, H. Pachulski. 

* 


Mrs. Louise Marvin is a well-known Buffalo teacher of 
piano and organ. Coming a stranger to the city some ten 
years ago, on her very first Sunday she played at St. 
James’ P. E. Church, remaining there as organist and choir- 
master until her marriage, some years later. Her pupil, 
Carrie Palmatier, succeeded her. She has many pupils, 
notably from the wealthier classes, who live in that pleasant 
portion of the city where she lives, 749 Norwood avenue. 

* 


Frederick Maxson, the Philadelphia organist, announces 
two organ recitals, one entirely by women pupils, the other 
oy men. Each program is dignified by such names as Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Widor, Guilmant and so on. At 
the last musical service at his church, the Central Congre- 
gational, a good sized audience listened to “The Sacri- 
fice of Praise,” assisted by Madame Suelke, soprano. Mr. 
Maxson plays an organ recital on May 18 in Rhode Island. 

* * * 


J. Warren Andrews’ first season in the metropolis has 
been a pleasant and successful one for the scholarly or- 
ganist-director of the Church of the Divine Paternity. He 
has given a series of organ recitals, which attracted wide 
attention, and works, both vocal and instrumental, of dig- 
nity and importance have been given for the first time in 
New York. Mr. Andrews’ personal qualities are such that 
he has become endeared to all with whom he has come in 
contact. 


OBITUARY. 


M. Le Roy. 

HERE is something unusually pathetic in the very 
announcement that M. Le Roy died on Wednesday, 
May 3, at Flushing, L. I.; pathetic if for no other reason 
than the distance of the spot from those centres where 
the man’s great energy and work were performed. Le Roy 
was an impresario at one time and an excellent teacher 
of the vocal art. His highest specimen was his own step- 
daughter, Louise Nikita, the famous high soprano, who 
came here week before last in response to a cable call, 
and reached Flushing before the death of the man to 

whom, as she says, “she owed everything.” 

After completing her studies under his direction, she 
made a successful début, and for a number of years ap- 
peared in opera and concert in Eastern Europe, especially 
singing in Austria and Russia and as far East as in Tiflis, 
Georgia. 

Le Roy was born in Washington, D. C., in 1853. He 
leaves a widow and four step-children. His death was due 
to Bright’s disease. 

Nikita will remain here until June 1 and return to her 
home in Berlin, where she is known as Mrs. J. O’Hara 
Murray. There is no truth in the report that Nikita has 
lost her voice or abandoned her career. She may at any 
time return to the operatic stage. 


Scharwenka Conservatory Concert. 
This occurred on Saturday evening at the conservatory 
with this prcgram: 
Concert in C major, first movement..................0.005- Beethoven 


With accompaniment of a second piano. 
Miss BL. Levee. 


Rondo Capriccioso. Mendelssohn 
Miss Ruth Edholm. 
Arthur Gramm. } 
Concerto in G major, first movement..........-.....0-e0006 Beethoven 


W.th accompaniment of second piano. 
Miss Daisy Friedberg. 


Miss Anna S. Wyckoff. 

Miss Isabel Carlton. 


With accompaniment of a second piano. 
George Falkenstein. 

Miss Levee played with musical touch and good taste, 
and little thirteen year old Ruth Edholm was a surprise 
to all, so well did she play the “Rondo Capriccioso,”” and 
without notes. Young Gramm quite distinguished himself 
in his violin solo, playing with good taste and tone, and 
Miss Friedberg played with clean technic and expression. 
Mr. Falkenstein has power and temperament, and much 
digital facility, and was the pianistic star of the evening. 
Miss Carlton displayed a clear soprano voice and good 
schooling; her high B quite took the audience. Viola 
Gramm, despite her youth, played some extremely sympa- 
thetic accompaniments, and at the close Mr. Burmeister 
contributed a Liszt solo (in place of Miss Wyckoff), 
played with much ardor and passionate climax. Messrs. 
Gramm and Burmeister are to be congratulated on a very 
successful students’ concert. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


American Tour, October, 1899, to May, 1900. 
LAUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


LOW’S EXCHANGE, « 
1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND! 


E. A. COUTURIER, Conouctor. 


MOST COMPLETE 
MILITARY BAND LIBRARY 
IN THE WORLD! 


HOBART C. FASH, 
General Manager. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
St. James Buliding, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Telephone : 2588—18th Street. 
Cable Address : 
“Gilmoband, New York.” 


E. A. COUTURIER. 


CABLE ADDRESS: TAMSART, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE: 2216 38TH STREET. 
Mon, ~ AND LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, MILAN. 

LARGEST CIRCULATING COMPLETE 

| 
LIBRARY MUSICAL ; LIBRARY 
OF MUSIC LIBRARY Ry, OF MUSIC 
109 WEST 28th STREET, 
for 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE ROYALTY OPERAS OF 
GOLDMARK ano CONRIED, FRANCIS WILSON, J. CHEEVER GOODWIN, 
For W. W. FURST, G. A. KERKER, RICHARD STAHL, LOUIS HARRISON, WOOLSON MORSE, 
C.A. BYRNE, AND THE EXTRAVAGANZAS OF DAVID HENDERSON AND E. E. RICE. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York, May 5, 1500. 
(7. day last week your Gossiper received the follow- 


May 8 1899. 
“My Dear Mr. Riesserc—We are having our final “blow- 
out” at the studio to-morrow (Thursday) evening, begin- 
ning at 8:30 o’clock, and want you with us by all means. 
Don’t fail to come and spend a jolly evening. 
“Yours very truly, 
“Francis Fiscuer Powers.” 
No one who has not been there can imagine what a 
“Powers final blow-out” can be like. Beautiful rooms, ar- 
tistic decorations, beautiful women, also artistically deco- 
rated, flowers, music galore, the cup that cheers, a nice sup- 
per, and all the time music, music, more music, everything 
entirely informal—and home some time next day, these 
were the essential features of this “final blow-out.” 
This was the program as far as I was able to jot it down, 
and up to the witching midnight hour: 


A lot of songs— 
Francis Fischer Powers. 


Thomas 
Miss Bixby. 
Recitation, Was It the Song or Jack............. Leland T. Powers 
Written for Miss Banks. 
Miss Maude E. Banks. 
Duet, I Feel Thy Angel Sp'rit........-..---..+-+++ Graben- Hoffmann 
Mrs. Bateman and Mr. Powers. 
Gopey Dvorak 
Mrs. Bateman 


Mrs. Bateman and Mr. Powers. 
Recitation, The Dyspeptic 
Mr. Wood. 
Miss Genevieve Brady. 


Mrs. Wood 
George Lenox 
Miss Stone 
Mr. Smock 
Messrs. Smock and Powers. 
Mrs. Cushman 


Mrs. Florence Gulick at the piano. 


Mr. Powers has gone South and West, as usual, and will 

again be at the studio, D. V., October 23. 
* 

Miss Myrtle B. Randall's song recital was a very pleasant 
affair and much enjoyed by her hearers. Gowned in black lace 
with jet ornaments (is that correct?), of expressive fea- 
tures, and especially would I mention the shining eyes and 
glistening teeth— Miss Randall was a pretty picture to look 
upon. She sang Foote’s “Love Me If I Live” with much 
temperament, Mildenberg’s “Ich liebe dich” in most ex- 
pressive fashion and Gaynor’s “Playtime Songs” were truly 
delightful. She invested them with much archness. The 
voice is of a sympathetic quality, good range, and the fair 
singer is blest with a good, calm nerve, all of which will 
make for her a successful career. 

Albertus Shelley was much applauded, and an encore de- 
manded of him for his excellent violin solos. He is a 


player of much dash, finish and ieee. and his lines 
in the Gounod “Ave Maria” was tastefully performed. 

Miss Alice W. Bates played the accompaniments well, 
quite distinguishing herself in Woodman’s “Open Secret,” 
which is not easy. Much of Miss Randall’s success belongs 
to her teacher, J. Harry Wheeler. 


* * 


Last Friday evening the pupils of Madame Courtney held 
a reception in the studio, 1215 Carnegie Hall. An enjoyable 
musical program was furnished by some of the most ad- 
vanced pupils. Mrs. Gibson, from Waterbury, Conn., sang 
several songs very pleasingly. She is the possessor of a fine 
soprano voice, which shows much promise. The other pu- 
pils who took part were Miss Nellie Hogan, Miss Mary 
Maconochie, Miss Sophia Maconochie, Miss Courtney, 
Willet Seaman, Thomas Henessey and William Reeves. 
Thomas Street, one of the guests, sang “If With All Your 
Hearts,” from “Elijah. ’ 

As the season is so far advanced this will be the last 
pupils’ evening at the studio. Many of those who have 
seen the progress of the pupils will look forward with 
pleasure to hearing them again in the fall. 


* * 


Thirty-six young pianists, students of the Synthetic 
method of piano playing, all between the ages of four and 
twelve, participated in the seventh spring recital last Sat- 
urday afternoon, this being an authentic list of the players: 
Misses Emma Mills (aged four), Dorothy Kip, Themida 
de Vries (aged six), Catherine W. Clement (aged five), 
Marjorie Arnold, Dorothy H. Cheesman, Helen Clark, 
Lucia B. Durham (age seven), Georgie Appleton, Prescott 
May, Helen M. Peck, Heyward Hunter (aged eight), and 
the others, all older, were: Mabel West, Mildred Ward, 
Julia Andrews, Winifred White, Reginald Worthington, 
Eleanor Hawkesworth, Evelyn Holt, Majorie Cameron, 
Maurice Wheeler, Grace Bastine, Dorothy Wheeler, Mamie 
Pruser, Dorothy C. Mills, Florence Van Note, Mary Dim- 
ock, Geoffrey May, Edith Spencer, Helen Newbold, Joseph- 
ine F. Parsons, Hazel Ruhan, Helen L. Clark, Florence 
Carman, D. Hinckley Arnold and Florence Wyeth. Alfred 
R. Parsons is guild master, and Kate S. Chittenden presi 
dent of the Synthetic Guild. 

Who does not know Impett, of Laundrytown, otherwise 
Troy? Only a few years ago a favorite concert tenor, he 
is now concentrating his energies on teaching and church 
work in the Collar City. Among his pupils is Miss Keller, 
a contralto, who has an undoubted future; not a large 
voice, but beautiful quality, united with much style. 

Impett is especially active and full of enthusiasm in the 
program committee of the New York Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. His experience at previous meetings, his sound 
business sense, and his wide acquaintance make him a 
valuable member. 

Another music man, whose activity in the State Associa- 
tion is pronounced, is the tall Adolf Dahm-Petersen, of 
Ithaca, who has just secured the position of choirmaster of 
the Park Hill Reformed Church, Yonkers. He is consid- 
ering an offer from an institution just across the river, 
which may result in his coming to New York permanently. 
This summer he expects to pass at Silver Lake Assembly, 


teaching and resting. While here on a visit he was heard 
by certain managers, and his specialty, that of singing and 
playing his own accompaniments, was much lauded. 

Possessing a sonorous baritone voice, under excellent 
control, the picturesque looking Norwegian singer plays the 
piano exceedingly well, and it would seem as though New 
York was the place for one of his entertainments. He will 
pass Saturday, Sunday and Monday here until further 
notice. 

** 

Miss Elsie VanDervoort sends me a Mount Vernon paper 
which shows she is busy and successful there. I remember 
hearing her sing when | was on tour with Gregorowitsch 
and Bispham at Scranton, and remark that she is now 
contralto of the Church of the Puritans, Fifth avenue. She 
is director of the Mendelssohn Ladies’ Quartet, which gave 
a concert at Mount Vernon last week, also singing several 
solos. The Daily Argus said of her: “Miss VanDervoort, 
of course, sang with her usual finish, and in good voice 
added, if that were possible, to her already wide reputation 
as a soloist of great power. Miss VanDervoort loves her 
work and enters into it with that spirit which made Tues 
day evening's excellent entertainment so rare a treat.” 

* * 


Charles Heinroth’s last organ recital was distinguished 
by the assistance of Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the charm 
ing young soprano, who sang the “O Bona Patria,” from 
Parker's “Hora Novissima,” and “With Verdure Clad.” 

W. Preston Mac Henry, baritone, of Elmira, sends me a 
handsomely engraved announcement of a song recital which 
occurred at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Diven, 
George B. Carter playing the accompaniments. The pro- 
gram was composed of a wide range of vocal works from 
the Italian aria to to the modern love song. 

F. W. 


A Brahms Program. 


The growing popularity of Brahms’ compositions is evi 
denced by the many programs made up wholly of them, 
which have been given in New York this season. The 
evening of May 3 the Vocal Chamber Music Club, under 
the direction of Charles A. Kaiser, gave a Brahms’ offer- 
ing which pleased a large audience. The program was 
varied, instrumental and vocal selections alternating. The 
experiment proved successful and may be repeated next 
season. 


ANTED—Director of music for Southern college of 
high standing; a native American, Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian, preferred. Address immediately “X," care 
Tue Musica Courter. 
> 
QO VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage- 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices and 
artists as are prepared to accept engagements for next 
season. 

It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estimation 
of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address New 
York Manager, care of THe Mus SICAL COURIER 


CAROLINE GARDNER 


Dramatic 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERTS. 


Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 


VLADIMIR 


PACHMANN, 


The Russian Pianist. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New ea 


YALE, 


NTRALTO. 
ADDRESS ; 


| KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


JK ALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET. 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 
Address 78 West 68th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A Vaiuable Photographic Invention. 
HE greatest invention in modern photographic op- 
tics and the one which benefits the amateur photog- 
raphers most is Nehring’s new copying and enlarging lens. 

This is a very simply applied supplemental lens which 
operates in a most marvelous manner. Anyone owning 
an ordinary folding camera will appreciate the fact that he 
cannot make photographs or copies anywhere near the 
actual size of the object. The actual size which he gets 
when he comes as near as possible to the object is about 
one-fiftieth the original. | Now by inserting Nehring’s 
copying and enlarging lens just behind the rear com 
binations of his regular lens he can copy and enlarge all 
the way from natural size up to 1oo times the original 
just as he lengthens his bellows. This consequently permits 
using the cheapest folding camera for purposes only possi- 
ble with the very expensive long focus cameras. 

The lens requires absolutely no alteration in any man- 
ner of the ordinary apparatus, but simply slips inside the 
lens tube in front of the back lens, and by unscrewing the 
lens again into place it holds it securely. 

These extra lenses are, to use a technical term, so “cor- 
rected” as to fit any camera, the only thing being to know 
the size of the plate for which the camera is adapted. 
With this new invention all small objects can be made 
any desired size, so far as the plate will permit. There 
is nothing lost in the way of sharpness, and the work is 
regarded as wonderful by all experts who have seen it. 
The photographer of this paper has seen the work of the 
lens, and is prepared to say that it fulfills all that the in- 
ventor claims for it. No amateur who desires to make 
progress in photography should be without Nehring’s en- 
larging lens, adapted to bellows camera, from 4x5 up, the 
price being from $5 to $6 or more. Address U. Nehring, 
Forty-second street, New York, near Grand Central 
Depot. 


Powers Goes South. 


After an unprecedentedly fine season Francis Fischer 
Powers left the city on Saturday afternoon last for Galves- 
ton, Tex., where he is to sing in three concerts. From Gal- 
veston Mr. Powers will go to Little Rock, Ark., for two 
more concerts, arriving at Kansas City, Mo., about May 27 
next, where he is to teach for eight weeks. Mr. Powers 
will take a vacation about August 1, spending about two 
weeks with friends at Mackinac Island, Mich., after which 
he goes to Denver, Col., for his summer school, returning 
to New York on October 23 next to begin the season of 
1899-1900 at his studios in Carnegie Hall. 


Harry Parker Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson has been much in demand of late, as may 
be surmised by a perusal of the appended list of his recent 
appearances: Electric Literary Club, Delmonico’s—Song, 
“A Dream of Spring,” Spicker (encore, “The Vow,” 
Meyer-Helmund); “The Violet,’ Mildenberg. Apollo 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria—Love and Wine,” Mendelssohn; 
short incidental solo. Morning recital at Mr. Robt. 
Thallon’s home, Brooklyn—“Thus Saith the Lord,” 
“Holy City,” Gaul; “The Betrothal,” “A Thousand Eyes 
in the Night,” Lynes. Ladies’ Choral Club, Newark, 
N. J.—“Eri Tu,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi (encore 
“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,’ Schnecker) ; “A Dream of 
Spring,” Spicker (encore, “This Would I Do,” Chapman); 
“Ave Maria,” Gelbke; incidental solos. 


HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE, 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of 
w. W. THOMAS, 
901-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Burmeister Recital. 


ICHARD BURMEISTER gave a piano recital for 
the benefit of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, 

of New York on Saturday evening, May 13. This society, 
established in Carnegie Hall, is comprehensive in its work. 
The vocalists, pianists, organists, violinists and ’cellists of 
this society have organized special departments of their 
own work. There are also departments for composition, 
musical literature, &c. There are about 200 enrolled mem- 
bers. This is the program which Richard Burmeister 


played: 

Sonata in F.gharp mimor, Op. Schumann 
Three m ts—Introduzione, allegro vivace, aria. 


(Cadenza on the first movement of the F minor Concerto, 
composed by R. Burmeister.) 


Senta’s ballad from the Flying Dutchman..................+++ Wagner 


Pappenheim Gift. 


A very pleasing feature of Mme. Pappenheim’s concert 
in Chickering Hall April 25, was the affectionate relation 
between teacher and students. When Mme. Pappenheim 
was called out after the close*of the performance she was 
given an abundance of flowers, and a former pupil, 
Charles A. Goettler, now a member of the “Bride Elect” 
company, in a few nicely chosen words, presented the 
surprised teacher with a handsome silver candelabrum. 
Mr. Goettler said that those who had ever been under 
Mme. Pappenheim’s tuition knew that there was not a 
more conscientious teacher, that no one was more just 
and painstaking, and that the success of the concert was 
alone due to the untiring efforts of Mme. Pappenheim. 
The present, Mr. Goettler continued, was given her as a 
token of esteem and affection; they could only pay her with 
gratitude and love the debt that they owed her, which no 
amount of money can make good. If Mme. Pappenheim 
is able to infuse her pupils with such a spirit we have the 
keynote of her great success as a teacher. 


Leontine Gaertner. 


This admirable violoncellist has completed the most 
successful season she has ever had, and will pass the sum- 
mer in Europe enjoying a respite from her concert work. 
She sailed from New York for Germany on the Pretoria. 
Early in the fall she will return to this city to resume her 
professional work. Here is another batch of press notices 
chonicling the success of this virtuosa: 

The soloists were two in ber, and d of Leontine Gaert- 
ner, a young German violoncellist, and Alberto Jonas, a pianist— 
the former from New York and the latter from Ann Arbor. Both 
players were heard in solo work, and Fraulein Gaertner chose the 
Andante from Schurhann’s Concerto in D, in which she exhibited 
a large and sympathetic tone, while the scherzo, by Klengel, which 


followed, supplied her with an opportunity for brilliancy and ele- 
gance, which greatly pl d the di —The Milwaukee (Wis.) 


Sentinel. 


Miss Gaertner’s playing is very artistic and full of charm. Her se- 
lections were all well chosen and varied, showing her capability 
in the different styles. She was repeatedly recalled after the scherzo 
by Klengel, which was played with astonishing facility and much 
brilliancy.—Milwaukee (Wis.) Sun. 

The stars of the concert were naturally the soloists. Miss Gartner 
had brought her ’cello to Utica on one previous occasion and was 
warmly welcomed by admirers whom she made then. She is an 
exquisite artist. Most of the superior ‘cellists are men, but Miss 
Gaertner may unhesitatingly be accorded a place among them. On 
her first appearance she played two numbers by Klengel. In re- 
sponse to an enthusiastic encore she played a charming romanza 
by Peste. Again, after two numbers by Popper, she was recalled 
to the stage and played a “Berceuse,” by Godard. Miss Gaertner 
plays with a rare union of strength and delicacy. She exhibits the 
most ] comprehensi of her theme and expresses all that 
the tones of her instrument can convey. To listen to her music is 
a pleasure that makes a bright spot in the memory.—Daily Press, 


Utica, N. Y. 


Bessie Silberfeld. 


HE Portland and Bangor papers are unanimous in 
praise of the recent performances of Miss Bessie Sil- 
berfeld, the young piano player. The concerts were under 
the artistic direction of Wm. R. Chapman, who made an 
excellent choice in selecting Miss Silberfeld as the piano 
soloist. Miss Silberfeld leaves for Europe next month. 


Mrs. Fisk Sings. 


Mrs. Katharine Fisk has recently sung in concerts in a 
number of the adjacent cities with her customary flattering 
success. 


Tae Schenectady Choral Club. 

The last concert of the season was given by the Schenec- 
tady Choral Club in that city Tuesday evening, May 9, 
with the assistance of Miss Eloise Morgan, of New York, 
soprano, and an orchestra of twenty picked members of the 
Albania Orchestra, of Albany. 

The concert was conducted by Fred P. Denison, conduc- 
tor of the Choral Club of Schenectady and Albania Orches- 
tra, of Albany. 

Van Bree’s “St. Caecelia’s Day” was given, and the 
chorus, orchestra and soloist did efficient work. The sec- 
ond part of the program consisted of miscellaneous num- 
bers. 

Miss Morgan’s singing was the feature of the concert. 
She was a newcomer, and was favorably received. The 
chorus has made marked improvement this season, and bet- 
ter results are looked forward to. 


Miss Lynch’s Recital. 

Last Saturday afternoon a large and enthusiastic 
audience gathered in the ballroom of the Aldine Hotel of 
Philadelphia, to listen to the recital given by Miss Dominga 
Lynch, of that city. 

Miss Lynch has a coloratura mezzo soprano voice 
which she uses artistically. Her interpretation of German 
and English songs would do credit to an older singer and 
her rendition of “Una Voce” from “Il Barbiere” proved 
her to be an artist of unusual ability. 

Miss Lynch wass assisted by Miss Edith Auglimbach, a 
young pianist who was most enthusiastically received. 
She played Schumann’s “Aufselnag” with intelligence and 
artistic finish. The other artist on the program was Paul 
Volkmann, solo tenor of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Volkmann is one of the leading tenors of Philadel- 
phia and is constantly in demand for concerts in that city. 
His singing is characterized by artistic interpretation, 
purity of tone and refinement of enunciation. Both of 
these young singers are pupils of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. 
Miss Lynch is a graduate of the class of ’98-'g9. 

There is but one other pupil of Mrs. Caperton (Miss 
Eaton, of Boston, Mass.) who has received the diploma 
of the Lamperti School in America. 
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THE MUSICAL 


139 KEARNY STREET, 
San FrRANcisco, Cal, April 18, 1899. 


STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES. 


LACK OF ENCOURAGEMENT—ENCOURAGE DESERVING LOCAL 
TALENT, TEACHERS AND INSTITUTIONS—LACK OF INTEREST 
BY THE PRESS—-DEMAND SPACE BY LETTERS AND PETI- 
TIONS—-SHABBY TREATMENT OF GOOD VOCALISTS—-PAY 
THEM ACCORDING TO THEIR MERIT. 


A Few Trurtus. 
HILE waiting in a studio of a friend of mine I acci- 
dentally collided with last Sunday’s Bulletin, and 
noticing the musical department, I was about to pass it over 
when my attention was attracted by the following para- 
graph: 

“Henri Holmes, violinist, and Herman Genss, pianist, are 
two most valuable additions to musical circles in San Fran- 
cisco. And they are of the same calibre, not brilliant or 
dashing, but earnest, true and sincere. They play Beetho- 
ven’s music with a classical delicacy and simplicity which 
excludes self and only presents the composer. If the mu- 
sical standard is not raised in this city it is not the fault of 
the many excellent instrumentalists who are earnestly 
working for that end. But, alas! for the vocalists; good 
ones are few and far between, and one must needs believe 
that the human voice is a more recalcitrant instrument 
than the violin or piano, or perhaps it is that it does not 
receive the years of intelligent study and hard work that are 
bestowed on the other instruments. Whatever may be the 
reason, the vocal art is far behind the instrumental.” 


It is but seldom that the Bulletin contains any local mu- 
sical news in its Sunday department. It is generally made 
up of clippings from various papers referring to affairs in 
every part of the world except America or California, and 
hence I have ceased long ago to peruse the musical column 
of that paper. But last Sunday was an exception, and if 
the music critic of the Bulletin would pay more attention 
to local affairs and less to foreign news, that department 
would be of some benefit to music here. 


* * 


But let us see whether the ideas set forth in the quoted 
paragraph are based upon facts. The Bulletin’s critic as- 
serts that “if the musical standard is not raised in this 
city it is not the fault of the many excellent instrumental- 
ists who are earnestly working for that end ; but, alas! 


for the vocalists; good ones are few and far between, and 
one must needs believe that the human voice is a more re- 
calcitrant instrument than the violin or piano,” &c. Now 
every true music lover must protest against this assertion ; 
every fair minded person must dissent from such views, 
and every vocalist here is justified in feeling insulted at a 
statement of such gross carelessness. By what is the mu- 
sical standard of a community ascertained? Simply by the 
quality and quantity of recitals. Very well. It is but 
natural that in such a case the quantity is dependent upon 
the financial support of the public. Why do we have a 
good Symphony Orchestra? Because the members are paid 
to play, and they would be fools did they not demand re- 
muneration for their services. Throughout I notice that 
instrumental music (especially orchestra) is more appre- 
ciated by the public at large than vocal music—irrespective 
of excellence. 


It is an undisputed fact that while the instrumentalists 
are receiving living wages because of the union the vocal 
ists are not so fortunate. We have no oratorio society the 
members of which are paid, and it is safe to state that the 
vocalists who participate in a program are not as well paid 
as the instrumentalists. We have sufficient vocalists of the 
gentler sex here; what is lacking is a sufficient number of 
male voices. And in this instance San Francisco is not 
alone. There seems to be a universal decline in good male 
voices. This is a misfortune, not a lack of musical appre- 


ciation. 


But the real trouble here is that our best singers and 
instrumentalists have decided not to give any more public 
recitals because a few pickled critics have become so sour 
that they are continually carping and digging and back- 
biting and insinuating and making life miserable for 
everybody concerned. In order to criticise justly it is not 
necessary to apply the whip of scorn continually. Neither 
is there any occasion for such procedure. 

In order to raise the musical standard of a town it is 
necessary to encourage and uphold all honest effort of 
the amateur element, because upon that element depends 
the life of the professional class. I have reiterated over 
and over again that by depriving the amateurs of their 
ambition you commit homicide on the musical status of 
your town. It is absolutely necessary to encourage local 
talent, even if you arc at times obliged to sacrifice your 
love for recording accurately your severe opinion. And 
if it becomes a sempoeesy to blame, do it in such a way that 


_COURIER. 


a road is left open for hope. But never, never commit 
that inexcusable crime of discouraging worthy efforts by 
condemning them unheard and without giving them a 
chance to develop themselves. 


THE WEEK'S HAPPENINGS. 

Of considerable importance to the musical status of 
San Francisco is the permanent locating of Hermann 
Genss, of Berlin, here. In order to put music upon a 
solid and fertile basis a few earnest, enthusiastic and ag- 
gressive musicians are needed, men who are working 
heart and soul in the interests of the art, and particularly 
in their own interests. Two such men have entered the 
musical sphere of this city lately, namely Henri Holmes 
and Hermann Genss. Their work will sooner or later 
make itself manifest. This improvement will be so much 
sooner consummated if all earnest musicians here lend 


their valuable aid. 
* * 


At his introductory concert Mr. Genss proved con- 
clusively that he is a thorough and _ conscientious 
musician. Although laboring under considerable excite- 
ment, caused by a mishap in his family, Mr. Genss had 
full control over himself and played with that absolute 
correctness and painstaking exactitude which form the 
characteristics of the artist. His technic is fluent, his 
phrasing is delightful, and while his execution could have 
been at times a little more emphatic, it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Genss was still in a state of excite- 
ment because of the mishap above referred to, that caused 
almost the death of his son. Temperament, technic and an 
exquisite touch are Mr. Genss’ prominent advantages. 
He made a most favorable impression upon the large 
and cultured audience that had assembled to greet him, 
and the spontaneous applause that greeted his work was 
self-explanatory. 

This program was given: 


Chromatische Fantasie und Fuge... 
Thema und Variationen ...Haydn 
Sonata, op. 57 (Fmoll) Beethoven 


Allegro assai. Andante con moto. Allegro ma non 
troppo. Presto. 


Ballade, op. 47, Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, Desdur..... deb 
ap. 16, Me. . Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53, Asdur.......... coves Chopin 
Zwei Nachtgesange, op. 8... Genss 
Liszt 


On Wednesday, April 12, the San Prasitied Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall, which 
was attended by such a large audience that even standing 
room was difficult to obtain. I know that Professor Bo- 
nelli, the director, is denied the privilege of receiving 
that notice to which every earnest worker is entitled. But 
despite this sentiment I found this recital above the aver- 
age pupil recital. It is true, several of the performers were 
somewhat uncertain, and at times almost broke down, but 
it was easy to see that this was due to nervousness rather 
than lack of thorough teaching. The work of Misses 
Gertie Vincent, and Juliette Grass on the piano was credit- 
able. Miss Charlotte Voorsanger played the Verdi-Liszt 

“Rigoletto “ fantaisie simply astonishingly well. 

Considering the technical intricacies that are prevalent in 
this composition, and especially the short time the young 
lady had to practice this piece, it is nothing short of won- 
derful that she should have performed it so fluently. Miss 
Voorsanger is certainly talented. The Ensemble Club, con- 
sisting of: Violins, Misses Annie Benson, Marie Abeille, 
Minnie Van Doren and Messrs. A. Lamb and C. Carran; 
piano, Miss C. Voorsanger; viola, J. G. Lyle; ‘cello, J. C. 
McLean, played well together, and are worthy of par- 
ticular mention. Miss Gertrude Powell sang an aria from 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


“Samson and Delilah” very prettily. The program in full 
was as follows: 


Piano solo, Retour au Printemps..........seceecseceseees Mollenhauer 
Miss Gertie Vincent (first appearance). 
March Chopin 


Ensemble Club. 
Violins, Misses Annie Benson, Marie Abeille, Minnie Van 
Doren, Messrs. A. Lamb, C. Carran; piano, Miss C. 
Voorsanger; viola, J. G. Lyle; ’cello, J. C. McLean. 


Piano solo, Sonate Pathetique (first movement)............ Beethoven 
Miss Juliette Grass. 

Miss G. Sherry, Mlle. Elena Roeckel and Miss M. Mabie. 
Piano solo, Slumber Song, op. 124........2sceceeeeseeeeeees Schumann 
Miss Grace Watson (first appearance). 

S. F. Conservatory Mandolin Club. 

Miss Leonore Butler. 

Piano solo, Recollection of Home............secsccceeeeccecsees Mills 


Miss Helen Presho. 
Presentation of prize in theory and harmony examination. 


Miss Charlotte Voorsanger. 
Duo for two solo violins with piano and strings............ Fanconier 


Meditation. Resignation. 
Solo violins, Misses M. Abeille, A. Benson; piano, Miss C. 
Voorsanger, violin, Master A. Lamb; viola, Master 
J. Lyle; ’cello, R. McLean. 
Piano solo, 
Miss Irene Hanavan (first appearance). 


Lavallée 


Vocal solo, air, Samson and Delilah........-.-.++.+eeeeee+ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Gertrude Powell. 
Piano solo, Perpetual Motion..........--seceeeeeeseceeeerereeeee Weber 
Miss Mamie Muncie. 
. F. Conservatory Mandolin Club. 
Selected 


Cyrus B. Newton, Esq. 

Piano, violin and ’cello, Dance of the Demons................++ Holt: 
Miss Cordelia Burns (first appearance), Miss Jennie Glynn 
(first appearance); violin, Miss A. Benson; 

*cello, R. McLean. 

Sunday evening I visited the Trinity Church, where Dr. 
H. J. Stewart has arranged regular organ recitals after 
each Sunday evening service. These recitals are artistic 
and refined and should be attended by every musician who 
earnestly desires to hear good music well performed. Dr. 
Stewart is a profound organist, his phrasing is magnificent, 
his execution is impressive; in a word he is an organist 
from top to toe. The program last Sunday was as follows: 


La Féte-Dieu (Corpus Dubois 
(Introducing the hymn, Lauda Sion.) 

Short Fugue in A Bach 
(Arranged by Best.) 

War March, Wagner 


(Transcribed by Edgar S. Kelley.) 


Friday evening a young man by the name of Julius A. 
Haug gave a concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall. He was heralded 
as a wonder child who had been taught by the first teachers 
of Europe, and as I guided my footsteps toward the hall 
I thought to myself, “Well, wonder how much truth there 
is in these advance notices?” I have long lost confidence in 
wonder children and it gives me a severe pain in the re- 
gion of my intellectual stomach when I hear or read of 
wonder -children. So I did not expect much. But, great 
Scott! when I listened to that “virtuoso” I almost col- 
lapsed. 

What ever induced this amateur to pose before a public 
as a violinist is simply a mystery. An impure tone, imper- 
fect bowing, amateurish fingering, lack of expression, no 
schooling, no method and I don’t know what else. Why, 
there are dozens of pupils here who play just as well and 
there are many who play infinitely better. Herbert Wil- 


liams, of the Knickerbocker Quartet, sang “Sleep Well, 
Sweet Angel,” very neatly. He possesses a smal] but agree- 
able tenor, which is especially adapted for quartet work, 
though Mr. Williams does some acceptable solo work. 
Miss Xenia Roberts, a pupil of Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, 
sang “Idle Words” in excellent voice, good enunciation and 


fine coloring. 
* * * 


Ferdinand Stark s orchestra seems to have become a fa- 
vorite at swell functions. Within the last few weeks this 
able organization played at the high and low jinks of the 
Bohemian Club, during the Melba reception and banquet, 
at the farewell banquet to Raphael Weil, at lunch parties 
of Mrs. Haas, Miss Levinson and the San Francisco 


Verein. 
* * 


Miss Daisy Cohn, soprano of the Temple Emanu-El 
choir, appeared recently in a concert at Sacramento, where 
the press spoke in glowing terms of the lady’s accomplish- 
ment. The Record-Union proclaimed her voice “a fresh, 
well trained soprano of great clearness, much flexibility 
and ample power * * * backed by youth, earnestness 
and artistic style.” Miss Cohn seemed to have created a 
very favorable impression, as during her brief stay at the 
State capital she was the recipient of numerous invitations 
by the foremost families of that city. 


* 


Some time ago I wrote a criticism of Mrs. Marriner- 
Campbell’s recital, which occurred at Sherman-Clay Hall 
on Saturday evening, March 11. But somehow the report 
reached the office at New York too late, and hence never 
appeared in this column. Owing to the superior character 
of this affair I think it but just to rewrite that report, in 
order to encourage a worthy effort. 


The hall was simply crowded with an audience that 
evidently knew the quality of music that was offered on 
this evening. It is true that invitational recitals are more 
frequented than those for which an admission fee is 
charged; but if the invitational concerts are mediocre it 
is difficult to attract a large audience. Hence the large at- 
tendance at Mrs. Campbell’s recital foretold the quality of 
its character. What appealed mostly to me at that affair 
was the invariable value of each voice. There was 
not a poor voice among the performers. Particular at- 
tention was paid to coloring and diction—especially the 
former. “The Rose of Avontown,” by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, a cantata for women’s voices, was rendered with 
vim and force, and proved a composition of considerable 
value. It is a characteristic of Mrs. Campbell’s programs 
to contain earnest and substantial works, a decided ad- 
vantage over that of others, which are crowded with 
trashy matter. Among the soloists Miss Ellen M. Marks 
sang with dramatic power, phrased well and made the im- 
pression of developing into a vocalist of much importance. 

Miss Fella van Pelt possesses an elastic, sympathetic 
and appealing contralto, which she understands how to han- 
dle with skill and intelligence. Another contralto of fine 
quality is that of Miss Clara Heyman. It is ringing, true 
and pleasant. Other soloists who should be specially 
commended are Mrs. Grace R. Mastellar, who was the 
leading soloist of the evening and did honor to her posi- 
tion, and she proved that she knows how to sing, a fact 
that is, alas! so rarely prevalent at public recitals here; 
Miss Xena Roberts and Miss Millicent Levenberg. Mrs. 


Binningham sang also, though not announced on the 
program. It was a pleasant surprise and thoroughly en- 
joyed. Mrs. Campbell does some excellent work, and 
she, together with a few more earnest and conscientious 
teachers whom I have the honor to know, are of inestim- 
able value to this city, and their combined efforts should 
contribute much toward placing music upon an artistic 


basis here. 
* * * 


Pierre Douillet, who superintends the piano course at 
the University of the Pacific, will present some of his 
pupils at the graduating exercises, which commence this 
week and are continued during the next few weeks. 
Among those who participate in these recitals are Miss 
Henrietta Miller, Miss Alice Tuck, Miss Edythe van 
Anda and Mrs. C. A. Bernhard. During the last part of 
May Mr. Douillet will give recitals in San José and San 
Francisco, in which he will participate personally. Being 
an accomplished pianist, Mr. Douillet may feel confident 
that his friends will expect his recitals with pleasure. 
Among the prominent numbers of these recitals is a Bach 
Concerto for three pianos and a string quartet. This is 
certainly a novel undertaking here. 


*_ * * 


The other day I heard Mrs. Pierre Douillet sing. The 
lady is a pupil of Edward Xavier Roelker, possesses a 
strong, true voice that evidences signs of much careful and 
effective training. She phrases well, and although at 
times a little dim, her voice promises to develop into a 


valuable organ. 
* * 


A concert of considerable importance will be that to be 
given by Mrs. Edith Scott Basford on May 2. 


The Grand Opera House is now devoted to comic opera 
and if the San Francisco music loving public desires to hear 
that kind of work performed in an exemplary manner it 
should not hesitate to visit the Grand Opera House nightly 
to make a permanent engagement of such a splendid or- 
ganization possible. The Southwell Opera Company is in 
every respect fitted to present smooth, snappy and artistic 
performances. The soloists do excellent work and the 
chorus is simply astonishingly well trained. The orchestra 
is at times too loud, but this will wear off in time. So far 
the company presented “The Black Hussar,” “The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief,” “Erminie” and for next week “El 
Capitan” is announced. Among the women Edith Mason, 
Elenor Giusti, Hattie Bell Ladd and Daisy Thorne are most 
prominent. Each knows how to sing and all have voices 
exceptionally well adapted for comic opera work. 

Among the men good voices are, as usual, lacking. Yet 
Thos. H. Persse possesses a tenor of considerable volume 
and clearness, but just at present the young man is ham- 
pered by a cold. Wm. Wolff has a good bass voice and 
Arthur Wooley aspires to tenor honors, but as both these 
gentlemen are the comedians, their voices are secondary 
and their comedy features primary. Local critics do not 
seem to appreciate the style of comedians to which Messrs. 
Wolff and Wooley belong, namely, opera bouffe. They 
consider it too offensive and too overbearing. Neverthe- 
less the style of opera in which they have appeared 
so far demands comedy, and Mr. Southwell has made 
no mistake in selecting these two artists—for artists 
they certainly are. Both Mr. Southwell and Mr. Munson 
deserve the hearty encouragement of the San Francisco 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


public, and no doubt they will have it before the month is 


over. 
* * 


When a fellow is obliged to attend every recital and 
concert it is but natural that in time his nerves attain such 
a tension that he generally escapes after the first or second 
number has been rendered. So when a critic does remain 
during a whole evening it is safe to presume that he does 
so because he became interested. Thus the Pianists’ Club 
may consider it as a sign of the interesting character of its 
recital that the program had retaining quality, as I be- 
came so pleased in the course of the evening that I re- 
mained until the program had been concluded. The main 
feature about that concert was the sincerity, conciseness 
and care with which each number was performed. A spirit 
of truth prevailed that excluded all display of any kind 
and raised the recital upon a pedestal of artistic purity 
that was indeed refreshing. Although Robert Tolmie in 
his modesty hid himself behind the customary “under the 
direction of,” it is but fair to draw him out from behind 
this barricade and bestow upon him the credit which he 
deserves as the soul of the event that inspired the per- 
formers toward obtaining results but rarely noticeable at 
affairs of this kind. 

The individual work was exquisite and, as I said before, 
true. While I do not like to bestow individual comment, 
it is but fair to make an exception with Theresa Ehrman, 
a young pupil of Mr. Tolmie’s, who played Haydn’s D 
major Sonata (not D minor, as the program stated) with- 
out a flaw. Her playing does not alone speak of good 
schooling, but diligent study and a natural talent for 
proper execution. She plays with remarkable clearness 
and distinctness and is ever successful in passing with 
the utmost ease over the most difficult obstacles. It is 
one of the prominent earmarks of genius to inspire an 
audience with a belief that a certain selection is easy, 
when as a matter of fact it requires the most painstaking 
effort and the most tedious study. 

When a mind that grasps easily difficult problems (such 
a one as Mrs. Ehrman’no doubt possesses) is controlled 
by a tutor like Mr. Tolmie, the result must of a necessity 
be exceedingly gratifying. Hother Wismer played a Bee- 
thoven Sonata with that care and precision that are preva- 
lent in all his work, but a broader tone is necessary to 
imbue a composition with vitality. Miss Ehrman’s “ac- 
companiment” was more like a solo, because of Mr. 
Wismer’s rather small tone. But then, the young man is 
an artist, and in time he will attain more breadth. The 
program in full was as follows: 


Miss Block Mrs. Warfield, Mrs. Beatty and Theresa Ehrman. 
Miss Block and Miss Barrett. 

Hother Wismer and Theresa Ehrman. 
Theresa Ehrman. 

Thern 
Mrs. Beatty and Miss Block. 

Miss Block. 


Mrs. Beatty and Mrs. Ehrman. 
ALFRED METZGER. 


We have received from one of our correspondents a 
copy of a unique book of verses written by him entitled 
“Racing Rhymes,” and while it is not the custom of this 
paper to “notice” extraneous books, and furthermore, 
while the style of the book is “out of our line,” yet we can- 
not refrain from expressing our approbation of the “bro- 
chure,” as a thing of its kind. We do not imagine that the 
great majority of our readers are greatly interested in 
thoroughbred horses or racing matters, but if any of them 
happen to be (and we know that they do happen to be), 
we can recommend this little book as being very clever 
and characteristic. The writer, whose pseudonym is S. N. 
Ilwar, appears to be a versatile producer, as he writes 
both music and poetry. The book is published by Good- 
win Brothers, 1440 Broadway, New York, and can be 
had from them or from newsdealers or booksellers upon 
order. 


About Musica! People. 


MUSICAL recital was given recently in Exchange 
Hall, Englewood, N. J., by the piano pupils of 

Miss M. C. Halladay. Miss Halladay is a pupil of Albert 
Ross Parsons, of New York. Some of the pupils who 
took part are Miss Carol Coe, Miss Helen Green, Miss 
Jessica Green, Miss Eva Peabody, Miss Ruth Elliott, Miss 
Louise Curry, Miss Emily Eliott, Miss Dorothy Baxter, 
Miss Antoinette Murphy, Miss Priscilla Baxter, Miss Olive 
Jackson, Miss Milly Vanderbeek, Miss Josephine Ketch- 
um, Master Samuel Vanderbeck, Master Marcus Elliott 
and Master Paul Murphy. 

The pupils of Miss L. Virginia Gorse held a “Schu- 
mann” recital at her studio, 202 Lander street, Newburgh, 
N. Y. Those who participated were Master Arthur Watts, 
Misses Jessie Watts, Lidie Owens, Marion Leach, Ethel 
Loosa, Ethel Mitchell, Elizabeth Courtney, Margaret 
Hamilton, Mrs. N. B. Lent and Miss Gorse. 

The St. Cecilia Club of Rockford, IIl., at its annual busi- 
ness meeting decided to give a concert about the middle 
of May. The artists will be Miss Nellie Morrill and 
Myron E. Barnes. 

Miss Lena Belle Bridgman gave a pupils’ recital in her 
home, 12 Oak avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. The pupils 
were assisted by Miss Bessie Evans, violinist, accompanied 
by Miss Edith Miles; Miss Eula Hitchcock, pianist, and 
Miss Evelyn Coleman, vocalist. 

A musicale was given at Miss Missouri Cawthon’s 
conservatory of music, Pensacola, Fla. Owing to lack of 
seating capacity at the conservatory to entertain all the 
friends of the pupils at one time, the musicale had to be 
repeated. 

At Vermilion, S. Dak., a grand festival concert was 
given April 28 by F. Brueschweiler, with the assistance 
of the following local talent: William Milne, Miss Edith 
Bratton, E. R. Stinson, Fred. Heizer, M. W. Baldwin, 
Fred. Hegiin, Misses Lura Best and Rose Dimick, Ed. 
Hart, Martin Thompson, G. W. Collins, A. N. McKay, 
Hubert Palmer; a chorus—Misses Marie Best, Grace 
Bower, Mabel Bridgman, Erma Christy, Bertha Cleworth, 
Caroline Johnson, Juna Kephart, Laura Lathrop, Mae 
Newton, Marie Powers, Kathryn Prentis, Minnie Sar- 
gent, Nellie Sheldon, Millie Tackabury, Gladys Irene 
Trigg, Rinnie Vaughn, Bessie Whalen, Elsie Woodworth, 
Maggie Armstrong, Gertrude Beebe, Allie Elmore, Maud 
Fisher, Kittie Gay, Bessie Hanson, Grace Martin, May 
McCullough, Myrtle Simpson, Mrs. Professor Jones, 
Richard Brueschweiler, C. E. Besancon, Fred. Bryant, 
A. Hallam, D. W. C. Nichols, George Snyder, S. L. 
Thompson, Professor Todd, H. P. Barrett, Ross Christy, 
Prof. E. E. Collins, J. C. F. Elmore, Frank Fisher, R. J. 
Haynes, S. R. Jones, George Jordan, Harry McClain, 
A. N. McKay, A. E: Newcomb, Hubert J. Palmer, Frank 
Weiland, and orchestra—William M. Shook, L. A. Mat- 
thews, Conrad Collins, David Carson, Harry Davenport, 
Dr. McDonald, Edith E. Bratton, R. E. Stinson, Joseph 
Henkin, Eric Matson, Matt. W. Baldwin, S. L. Thomp- 
son, Frank Keene, Thomas Jeffery, Dr. Collins, John 
Mabbot, David McClain, Bert Morrison, Jean Calder, 
Mabel Collins, Abby Whiteside, Fred. Heizer, Fred. 
Heglin. Miss Clara E. Jones was the accompanist; Miss 
Gertrude Swezey at the organ. 

The members of the B Natural Club, Tacoma, Wash., 
are Mrs. A. C. Tousey, Mrs. C. M. Seeley, Mrs. Mare W. 
Graff, Mrs. D. D. Calkins, Mrs. G. C. Wagner, Mrs. 
David Elsworth Brown, Mrs. Otis Sprague, Miss Marie 
Hewitt, Miss Sprague and Miss Baker. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Prof. C. H. Fair- 
clough and Mrs. May Bosley Lombard at the White 
Music House in the Auditorium, Kalamazoo, Mich. Miss 
Belle Packard and Miss Bertha Townsend took part. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. Adolph 
Julienne at the residence of Capt. Frank Johnston, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

In the Browne School of Music, Columbus, Ga., Mrs. 
Sarah MacDonald Sheridan, of Atlanta, sang. Mr. 


Browne accompanied Mrs. Sheridan, and the concerted 
piano work was participated in by Mrs. Maud Reynolds- 
McLure, Mrs. Raymond Holmes -Lester and Miss Lillie 
Hirsch. 

The musical event of the season in Chambersburg, Pa., 
was the rendition of the oratorio of “The Crucifixion,” by 
Sir John Stainer, given in the Falling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, by the choir, under the direction of Prof. J 
Emory Shaw. The leading parts were taken by Miss Leo- 
pold, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Riddle and Mr. Underwood 

At the last session of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Choral So- 
ciety the report of the treasurer showed that with a bal- 
ance brought over from last season the receipts were 
$1,147. The disbursements were $30 more. A few min- 
utes after the announcement of a deficit was made it was 
made up by the members present, and the society closed 
the present year clear of debt. There was some discussion 
about continuing the society another year. John Fox 
Weiss made a motion that the society be continued and 
the motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Mrs. C. C. Snyder’s pupils gave a recital at her home, on 
West Main street, Freehold, N. J. Prof. Frank Mery, the 
violinist, assisted. 

The Galesburg (lll.) Musical Union gave “The Crea- 
tion,” under the direction of Prof. William F. Bentley, of 
the Knox Conservatory of Music. The soloists were Mrs. 
Blondelle Pollock Tenney, James C. Moore, Lincoln H. 
Jelliff, Henry F. Arnold, Mrs. W. E. Mabee; pianist, 
Mrs. Lincoln H. Jelliff; organist, Prof J. Winter Thomp- 
son; orchestra, Miss Clisbee, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Stout, 
Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Cheesman, Mr. Stromberg, Mr. Rein- 
mund and Mr. Plain. ‘ 

Miss Helen Nye, of Washington, has been engaged by 
Centenary M. E. Church, Richmond, Va., as soprano in 
its quartet choir. The other members of the choir are 
Mrs. E. H. Clowes, contralto; E. H. Clowes, tenor; O. 
H. Lohman, basso, with Shepherd Webb organist. 

The Musical Literary Club of Albion, Mich., at its regu- 
lar meeting elected as officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Bolster; vice-president, Floy Gale; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Mary Lownsbery; program 
committee, Mesdames Bolster and Gale and Miss Ethel 
Calkins. 

The third annual musical festival at Tarkio, Mo., will 
take place May 10 and 11. 

The first concert of the Monday Night Chorus Club has 
just taken place at El Paso, Tex. Mrs. E. E. Baker is 
director of the club. Miss Myrtle Canady, Mrs. Maggi, 
Mrs. Cohen and Mrs. Joseph Goodman were the soloists. 

Miss Ludo Bruning, of Davenport, Ia., has been of- 
fered a position in the Royal Conservatory of Berlin as 
one of the three assistants of Herr Barth, director. 

At a concert given in Prescott, Ariz., J. E. Morrison, 
Don Campbell, Miss Florence Heavenston, Miss Ethe 
Shull, Mrs. J. S. Calles, Arthur Calles and several mem- 
bers of H. D. Ailken’s orchestra gave the musical part of 
the program. 

The Musical-Literary Society of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
at its meeting last week elected as president Miss Belle L 
Palmer; secretary-treasurer, Miss Wilhelmina S. Brown; 
chairman of program committee, James A. Schoonmaker 

Miss Ransom held her annual music class recital in the 
Congregational Church, Jacksonville, Fla. The pupils 
who were present and participated in the recital were 
Miss Avery, Miss Nooney, Miss Gussie Knight, Miss 
Elizabeth Fleming, Miss Naniscah McLean, Miss Helen 
Pittman, Miss Loda Nooney, Miss Gladys Haile, Miss 
Nellie Ware, Miss Elizabeth Archibald, Miss Aline Owen, 
Miss Christine Patterson, Miss Julie Richardson, Miss 
Grace Campbell, Miss Helen Parrott, Miss Bonnie Lovett, 
Aleck Campbell and Master Robert Ely. 

A musical was given by Miss V. Stoeckel and her pupils 
at St. Joseph’s Hall, Waukesha, Wis 

Miss Maude Ira Wheeler, assisted by Miss Fannie Bur- 
ton, gave a recital in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

A musicale was given in Mt. Jewett, Pa., by the pupils 
of F. J. Fuller, assisted by Mrs. Ida Chapman, elocu- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tionist; Miss Bessie Hiller, vocalist, and other musical 
talent. 

Miss May Colson gave a concert in Fremont, Neb., 
assisted by Miss Eleanor Raymond, of Lincoln. 

Miss Nana Shuler, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., gave a musical 
at her residence, on South Second street. 

A recital by the pupils of Professor Carson took place 
at the residence of J. M. Finch, on Pleasant street, Jersey- 
ville, Ill. 


Protect Music Teachers. 


A plan for protecting music teachers of the State, as 
well as doctors, lawyers and others, is being promulgated 
by Prof. Frank Farrel, organist of St. Patrick’s Church, 
of Norwich, Conn. The few local teachers who have been 
so far approached are enthusiastically in favor of the 
project and hope to see it pushed to a successful issue. It 
is understood that there are music teachers in Norwich 
who are giving piano lessons for 20 cents an hour. It is 
claimed by reputable teachers that such poorly paid teach- 
ing naturally means a poorly equipped teacher, and injury 
is done the pupils by the methods used. It is proposed that 
the Legislature be petitioned to appoint an examining 
board of music teachers, it being necessary for all musi- 
cians who wish to teach in the State to take an examina- 
tion of music before this board and pass the examination 
satisfactorily. On being granted his license the successful 
candidate shall pay a certain sum, say $25, and thereafter 
shall be permitted to teach music in any part of the State. 
It is believed that teachers taking out such a license would 
hold together and maintain the price of lessons at a 
nominal figure. An effort will be made to interest other 
musicians in the State in regard to the matter, and it is 
confidently expected that they will be in favor of carrying 
it through. 


An organ concert was given by Minor C. Baldwin, as- 
sisted by Hans Kronold, violoncellist; Allen G. Water- 
ous, baritone, and Louis J. Mintz, tenor, with Signor de 
Grandi and William Hawkins as accompanists, in Chicker- 
ing Hall, Friday evening last. Chevalier Dante del Papa, 
who was to have sung, was unable to appear on account of 
sickness. Mr. Baldwin played “Pilgergesang,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser,” and had to respond with two encores. 
His performance of “Forgat mig ej” and “Merci,” by 
Olof and Bujac, and the Romanza by himself deserve 
special mention. Louis J. Mintz sang “Adieu, Mignon,” 
with correct expression. “A Dream,” by Bartlett, was 
sung to an accompaniment by the organ, violoncello and 
piano. Allen G. Waterous sang “Thou Art My All,” by 
Tipton, and “The Chase,” by Mattei. 


The Origin of the “Last Hope.”’ 


VERY pianist has heard of Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.’ 
As the copyright on the piece has lately expired, and 
it is now being published by various music houses through- 
out the country, it will, no doubt, be interesting to many 
musicians to know that what they have constantly bought 
and heard played as Gottschalk’s “Last Hope” is not the 
original version of the piece as first composed by Gott- 
schalk. The American edition, published for the past many 
years and commonly known to all musicians, always con- 
tained on the inside of the title page a charming little 
sketch by Gustave Chouquet, taken from La France Mu- 
sicale, relating how Gottschalk, while at Sattiago, com- 
posed the “Last Hope” out of regard for the wishes of an 
invalid mother, who mourned the absence of her only son. 
She expressed a wish to hear one little melody, one last 
hope, whereupon Gottschalk seated himself at the piano 
and began to improvise, the beautiful theme forming the 
main subject of the piece. The next day the pianist left 
the city to play in a neighboring town, and when he re- 
turned to Santiago two days afterward the church bells 
were sounding a funeral toll. Gottschalk was immediately 
seized with a sad presentiment, and, hurrying forward, ar- 
rived at the square of the church just as the funeral of the 
lady in question passed by. This made such an impression 
upon him that always thereafter he regularly played the 
“Last Hope”’ as his evening prayer, and to this incident is 
attributed the origin of the composition. 

All this is quite a pretty story, but it remains a fact 
that Gottschalk did not go to Cuba untii sumewhere about 
1856-57, whereas the “Last Hope” was originally written in 
1854, the theme itself being the same as that appearing in 
the edition so long known to the public but the ornamen- 
tation and arabesque work being different, somewhat more 
attractive and, in the writer’s opinion, conforming more to 
Gottschalk’s characteristics than is exhibited in the present 
edition. The old edition does not contain the romantic 
narrative regarding the origin of the piece as occurring in 
Santiago, and is now entirely out of print and forgotten, 
only a few copies having been sold. About the year 1855 
or 1856, shortly after the first version came out, the “Last 
Hope” was revised by Gottschalk, and the composition 
was published under its present form, which has continued 
down to this day, while the plates of the 1854 edition were 
destroyed. Probably there are not to-day a dozen copies 
of the original 1854 version in existence, as I have been 
able to locate only two during the course of a steady in- 
vestigation and much correspondence covering a period 
of fuur years. One of these original copies was recently 
exhibited to me as a curiosity, and the lady owning it, 
who knew the artist personally, assured me that Gottschalk 
himself always played for her this version, as _he gave it 
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the preference over the revised form. If, therefore, Gotts- 
chalk played the piece in Santiago under the romantic 
circumstances described in Chouquet’s article, he certainly 
did not then and there improvise the theme, as the com- 
position had been previously composed and published in 
New York in 1854, being revised by the author in 1856, 
and both editions appeared before the pianist went to Cuba 
in 1856-57. After his departure, the plates of the first ver- 
sion of 1854 having been destroyed, that edition, of course, 
simply exhausted itself and faded away, while the revised 
edition became more popularly known on account of being 
readily purchasable by the issue of new prints, continuing 
on down to the present time. Upon his return to the 
States and during his concert tours Gottschalk played the 
revised or present day edition, as it had naturally sprung 
into popularity during his absence, completely obliterat- 
ing any remembrance of the original version, which the 
artist himself had formerly played and preferred to the 
present setting of the piece—William L. Hawes in New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, April 30, 1899. 


The Miles. Yersin Sail. 
The Milles. Yersin will sail on La Bretagne May 20. 
They will remain in Paris but a few weeks, being expected 


in Newport, where they will spend the summer. Address, 
care THE Musicat Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 


Mme. Teresa Carrefio will return to Europe on May 16. 


Madame Torpadie-Bjérksten will give a recital, with her 
excellent pupils, Mrs. Thaberg-Hall and Mrs. Grenville 
Snelling, assisted by Miss Martina Johnstone, on the after- 
noon of May 15 in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 


Eugene A. Bernstein introduced to the public Tuesday 
evening of last week Miss Emma Diamond, one of his 
advanced pupils, who made a favorable impression. While 
her playing shows more vigor than elegance, she is not de- 
void of talent and has evidently been taught con- 
scientiously. Mlle. Poupy, a soprano, who has lately 
come from Lyons, France, and Mishel Bernstein, a young 
violinist, assisted. The program was as follows: Sonata 
in F major for violin and piano, by Grieg; “Hungarian 
Fantaisie,” by Liszt; aria, ‘“‘Herodiade,” by Massenet; 
Impromptu in F sharp major, by Chopin; “Edelweiss,” by 
Platon Brounoff; Valse in D major, by A. Volpe; Gipsy 
Airs, by Sarasate; “‘Les Strances,” by Flegier; Scherzo 
in B flat major, by Chopin, arranged for two pianos by 
Xaver Scharwenka. Miss Diamond was recalled several 
times, as were also Mile. Poupy and Mr. Bernstein. The 
latter, a brother of the pianist, is one of the most promis- 
ing of the young violinists of New York. 
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162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Park Square, Concert, Orat and Vocal Instruction. 
Daudelia, Schad Music, Studios: Stemert Buildi 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VirGiL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Boston, 

H. 8. WILDER, Director, 
55 Boylston St.. 


Roston, Mass. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, . 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 


Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. 


LAMPERTI, 

Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Kepresentative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifti dvenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South = Street. Summer residence: resden, 


m 
“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all et desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 1. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
Is; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
of New York. 
Address: 


112 West 12sth Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 


1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York. 
MAX KN ITEL-TREUMAN N, 


ritone. 

Voice of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 

Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic ‘Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: ast Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialt 
___ Address: 30 | East 33d Street, New 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, yn York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Orgen les- 
sons and practice given on one of Removals 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


roices. 
Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Ganon Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
w York College of Music. 
Studios: “Manhattan Ave., New York. 
dion: gM 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mme. OGDEN 
OICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN D. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
eferences: Dorothy Morton, lotte 
by poo Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &e. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Ave., near 13th St 
ew 


THE. MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N 4 
Chickering Hall, New Yo: 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized of the 
FLORENZA pb’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Authorized_teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST. 
314 East isth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER o! 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 


Address: 70 West gsth Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascensica. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 


Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
ture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
ddress: 55 West gsth Street, New York. 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman’s Institute, Palisade Avenue. 


PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the ed Heart. 
Address: ror West rorst Street, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
so3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
for Church, Concert and 
Studio: cap iinet 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and_ Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. 


SCOGNAMILLO, 


Musical 
132 oy Avenue, New York City. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence: 155 West Je Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
a of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
ight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Cogpest Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
4 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. sth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians Music Teachers. 

J N C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 sit Street. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calv: P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George's Con: 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty- first Street, New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 


Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
3 Albany, Broad and 
Address: The % eo” sad Street, 


Pianist. 
Pupils Room 
Studio: Maneve Building. York City. 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 


Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Hime. Eleanore Meredith, ae. Abbie 

Carrington, Fellows and oth 
Studio ve., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Address: Epuom> Saveam, 131 W. séth St., City. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Com lete musical educatio’. given to students, 


"CARRE, Direciors 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and a2gth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Oc Culture Beats 
nist an oirmaster St. Pa Chapel, 
Trinty Parish, New ‘York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: sor and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthe 
18 Irving Place, Hew York City. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Thedry of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Culture of the Voice. 
Room 207 Knickerbocker an 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 
Studio: 96 Fifth avenue. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New Y: 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, _ 
Denver,Col.,season, ‘July 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899. 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 15, 1900. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin Schoo’ 
Violin, Piano, Theory and on Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church. 
With Tue Musica Courter. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 
National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
= "so West 36th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
345 West 28th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 
1a1 West 42d Street, New York. 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Teacher of Composition, including Harmony. 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 


981 Madison Ave., New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal! Instruction. 


erms, &c., addr 


Mme. LOUISEGAGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing. 


uthor ” ts About M ing Method.” 
Comnegie Hall New York. 


Sicnor G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 
BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 


For terms, dates, etc., pe ok Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Vases Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street, 
New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West tartst Street, New York. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 


Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care Taz Musicat 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
ianist, Musical Talks. 
Put of Hex Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice production and song voices tried Mon 
days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P. wu. Lessons 
"Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Ten 
Vocal Instructor Connie St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and ap Mondays and 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N.Y 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Authorized Teacher of the 
Leschetizky Method. 


Studios: Steinway Hall and 
8 West 17th Street, New York City. 


F. DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director. 
The art of accompniment taught Accompanists 


supplied to singers and vocal teachers. 
New io: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


School open all year. 


P. A. SCHNECKER, 
Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching. 
nstruction—Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


Lessons at studio or Bast il’s residence. 
235 st sed Street, New York. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 
Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
R s at studio, Monday an ednesday. 
= Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Stu 
Cornegio Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Will accept “4 culture. Good 


voices cultivated contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


PAUL WIALLARD. 
Officier of 
XICE CULT U RE 
Freach and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Ch 
io: Pouch Galler: 
aa No. 34s Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N 
Cott and Choirmaster St. James Church, 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 


Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. FP. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 

KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher ot Violin. 
Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Burea 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 3 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, Rew York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 


S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semwnacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 33 West asth Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West a4th Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Théatre des Italiens. 

Vocal and Operatic Studio. 

Italian, German and French. 
111 East soth Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. | 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone lacing and reparation a | 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth venue, New York. | 


S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 


VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instrue- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 


PHoNo-RHYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICcTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York. 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6:st Street, New York. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Solo Violinist and Composer. 

Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). 

Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studio: 1665 Lexington avenue, city. 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of 
Studio: 10 st Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th St., city. 


London, England. 


Pror MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1 


For prospectus apply to the etary, 
at Elgin Avenue don, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the 2isthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
%cientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers. 
and Stammerers, 
18 EaARL’s COURT SQUARE, LonpDon, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W. 
Telegrams—*Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
a | seams of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin Choral Orchestre 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
ees 1 1s. 64, to £24 148. 64. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 8,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the 

A 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. premiers 


West 
15th Street 


29 ? The First, Only 
- and Original - 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


and School of Public Performance. 


New No connection with any other school DIRECTOR. 
of the same name. 
York. Send for Catalogue. 


Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 


Catal, Free on Applicati 


Chamber Music, 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, **%i8ted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instramcats. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
msemble Playing, &c. 


ITAL. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


of Mme. Lanpi,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan 


Specialty in Voice Building aad the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELecayce OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


JULIANI, 


Proresstur pe Cart. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scene. 
(Parc Mowcerav), 48 rue Fortuny. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieill Abreuvoir. 


M. MANOURY, 


Proresseur pe Cant. 
Private Lessons—Class 
J 13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 


85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-scéne. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 


39 rue de Prony, 


Pare Monceau.) ARIS. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
SCHOOL OF PIANO. 


Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


Mapame Luivincron-Depgasat, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic Ke- 
lations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian conversation. 

go rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 

THE CELEBRATED BARITONE. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
Proresseur pe Cant. 

Italian and French Methods. 
6 rue de Douai, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 

M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS. 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
sear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Officier d’Instruction ue. 


| 
| MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Creatrice of Tannhauser and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 


Specialty made of correct emission of the voice. 


and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne. 
3 rue Nouvelle. PARIS. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Proresseur pe 
28 rue Duperré, Paris. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the Voice. 
Articulation and Phrasing. Large and 
Noble Style. 


Special ot Répertoi.:. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire, 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 


PROFESSOR DE CHANT. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Curr pe A L’Orera. 
Proresstur pe CHant. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


| speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
| 165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL : 
Dear Sir — Allow 
me to congratulate 
you on your useful 
and much needed in- 
vention, the * Prac- 
tice Clavier.”” I am 
using it and like it 
very much The 
rinciples of touch 
involvedareentirely 
correct and meet my 
full approbation. 
For acquiring per- 
fect finger control, 
for gaining strength 
and endurance and 
as a means for silent 
ractice, it isexcel- 


Wishing you great 
success, I am 
Cordially yours, 
RAFAEL 
JOSEFFY. 


April 5, 1889. 


plano playing, is the 
natural consequence of 


consistent and logical 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL 


wi Has assumed the directorship of the 
CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 

Professional Pianists, Teachers and Students are earnestly 
requested to avail themselves of this valuable opportunity to 
| be instructed in a method that assures a musical touch, pos- 
| IRVINGTON, N. Y., itive technic, repose, accuracy and suppleness. 

For terms and particulars address 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 26 W. 15th St., New York 


A faulty 
technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic 


the neglect of 


methods 
of teaching and 
practice. 


The Conservatory will be open all Su 
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- The SUMMER TERM commences APRIL 1. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
Elingion 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem 


Hamilton Orgams. catacooves FuRNSHED ON APPLICATION, 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BROS. 


NOS. 


Pactory and Office: | Warerooms : 
1g9-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 113 EB. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR = PEASE PIANO CO. 
EASE 


Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d S 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 foe de Trows, EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. PRs from the city and vicinity és as be as 
Pianotorte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet {pose from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can 
semble Playing, Elocution and sical Culture; their studies under the su on of the See 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. regs For ogu 
Mies OLABA BAUR, 


Votes Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. Jourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Oratorio Otmoinnats, Ohse. 


CONSERVATORY OF AND OPERA ACADETIIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal mbersinger Franz 

«. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver arwenka, 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Je; (piano) 

ic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); Grumicke (organ); Dr. Gold- 

midt, Mies Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. Mm. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Beraburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin,’ S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATivC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (compris.ng all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Rpceiet training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, Prot. 
B. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass. Kempner, Wladyslaw Seidermann, 
Alexander Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AN DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. 
B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher, VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Willy Nicking, W. Ram- 

imann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poenitz. ORGAN: Dienel, 
oyal Music Director, etc. 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) ap to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergrence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice. 
c. FISCHER'S Guitars, Santefios, and Banjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low priee. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers. 
TMOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
% of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited. Zxchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Musicand Books All knows Ger. 
usic an nown pu ers 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 


Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc. arerepresented. Largest supply house 
Renowned Reed Orchestra and Military Band Mudie. < 


6 RITTERSHAUS: Berlin, Boehm System Catal es of music for every instrument 
Plates and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 


Modern Stradivarius ies, Violas and "Cellos. ‘‘The ** a monthly, published in the in- 
ssortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip- 


Large A 
KA "Raver, Vienna, eeds for ; each 
tse Conservatory R all tion, | pd per annum; 10 cents 


copy. 
Contains each month a list of which 
Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis. 3 ar = 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Social obligations lead to the keeping of late hours. Dining is 
done at a time when the stomach skould be at rest, and the food and 
drink are of a character so rich that digestive disorders are sure to 
follow. A brilliant and fashionable society woman of St, Louis recently 
said: “In consequence of late hours and late suppers I would often be 

ssessed next day of that ‘tired feeling’ I have read so much about. 
use I would not arise until late, my regular exercise was neglected, 
and I ate irregularly at home also. Eventually I developed a large sized 
case of indigestion, and, aside from the suffering it caused me, it ren- 
dered me, with my nervous temperament, exceedingly irritable. It was 
at my sister’s suggestion that I tried Ripans Tabules, »ut they accom- 
plished all I could have wished ; and now, whenever I am feeling badly 
or have been irregular about my meals, I always take a Ripans and, as 
a result, I constantly enjoy the best of health.” 


ABULES in & paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 


stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. intended for the poor and econ 
cartons had mail sending forty: t cents to the Ripans CHEMIOAL 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
Ne. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Warcham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenue. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
NEW 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


the Leading 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 
Are at present : by 
Popular and Artists. 
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